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Real Foundation of Association Work’ 


[By A. C. Dixon] 


To produce the kind of association growth which will 
be satisfactory in the future, certainly we must go back 
to somewhere near the beginning in making our plans. 
In considering the possibilities of warfare, nations give 
attention to the birth rate as having a bearing on the 
soldiers who will later be available. Perhaps we do not 
need to lay the groundwork of our preparation quite so 
far back as this, but we at least should begin to educate 
our sons and the other young men in the industry as to 
the value and need of association work. 

They can be taught, for instance, the scope of the 
industry and the various contacts that it makes. The 
fact can be impressed upon them that at times, as an 
industry, we have to have trained men present our busi- 
ness matters to Congress, to other Government depart- 
ments and to the public, and that individual operators 
do not have this type of men available but that they can 
be procured by large associa- 
tions and trained so that they 
will be able to do a necessary 
work which we as individuals 
perhaps could not get properly 
done. They can be told, in traffic 
matters for instance, of the An- 
son, Gilkey & Hurd case, which 
has dragged its weary way along 
for ten years, and other similar 
cases which could only be han- 
dled by organizations which had 
practically perpetual life, and 
where, regardless of the indi- 
vidual, the collective effort would 
still be put forth, * * * 

Allow me to suggest to you 
that a strong association head is 
not exactly indispensable. This 
association can not expect al- 





is met and recognized.” 








NN association work we once ina while meet with 
the so called “practical operator,” usually hard- 
headed, frequently hard-boiled, who is thought 

to, and perhaps may, have made a success in some 
ways of his business and done all of the work him- 
self, or at least consistently refused to cotperate with 
others in associated effort, even tho he might have 
profited by the accomplishment of others not so 
selfish and individualistic as himself. Our younger 
members, and all of us, should be taught that per- 
sonal success quite often qualifies for public service 
and always brings with it a responsibility for duties 
of a public nature, whether or not this responsibility 


service along one line or another; some emphasize the 
thought of building and construction ete. 

Right in our own association we have opportunity for 
the play of all these thoughts for the benefit of human 
kind. We have opportunity to help the nation to build 
and construct better, to be of service to each other and 
to our customers, and to those who control all the chan- 
nels thru which our product moves. We have opportunity 
to be of service to the public and to the Government, and 
I have indicated to you several ways in which we are 
trying to be. The best thinkers that I know of along 
association lines do not advocate that we embrace too 
many activities, but rather- that we intensify and highly 
develop the opportunities which we have now before us, 
and later, when we become more perfect in the things we 
are now attempting to do, will be time enough for us to 
seek other fields of endeavor. 

Every day is judgment day for 
some. Our association ought to 
be kept in such condition that it 
could be judged at any time and 
all times, and not be found want- 
ing. The officers can not do this. 
No individual can do it. All of 
us together can do it very eas- 
ily. I trust that you will all 
draw closer together in your 
work; not wait “till the mists 
are cleared away,” but improve 
the opportunity for closer ac- 
quaintanceship now, both with 
each other and with the work of 
the association you own and 
support. I trust that in the fu- 
ture each of you will find that 
there is within the scope of our 
work plenty of opportunity for 











ways to have a strong man at its 
head in the future, and it is a 
matter of common knowledge that you have not invariably had 
strong men at the lead-off position in the past. It is necessary, 
however, that the idea of associated codperative effort, and the bene- 
fits to be had from such effort, should be spread thru the conscious- 
hess of the entire association membership. 

You are familiar with the development in recent years of the 
many social and service clubs, usually meeting at lunch time, such 
as the Rotarians, Kiwanas, the Lions and many others. The motive 
behind all of them, and the principles which they advocate, so far as 
I know, are helpful and beneficial and such as any man might well 
subscribe to. Some of those clubs put forth prominently the idea of 





*Extracts from annual address of president, West Coast Lumber- 


men’s Association, Seattle, Wash., Jan. 25, 1924. See report of con- 
vention on pages 52-55. 


the extension and application of 
all the talent and ability which 
time will permit you to devote to collective and codperative endeav- 
or. If you find this to be true, and give a fair part of your time 
to your association, it can be made one of the largest and one of the 
best of all trade associations The size, I think, does not matter 
much. The quality means a great deal, and as the quality of work 
done by the organization improves, you will both directly and indi- 
rectly profit therefrom... * * * 

Expression has been given to the thought that poverty brings 
about codperation, while prosperity kills it. In our business we 
are subject to quick changes ranging from periods of acute depres- 
sion to periods of a fair degree of opulence. Wisdom would seem 
to indicate that in our coéperative work we keep on an even keel and 
keep everlastingly at it, increasing slowly and surely both the scope 
and intensity «f our work as occasion demands, but never going 
backward. May this be your policy! 
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Air curing is essential with Sugar Pine. 
The veteran mill organizations are well 
equipped to properly manufacture, cure and 
handle California Sugar Pine, so that the 
soft even textured boards may reach our 
customers in the best possible condition. 


For 30 years we have supplied California 
Sugar and White Pine in Shops and better. 


E. J. Stanton @ Son 


EASTERN OFFICE:— 
516 Union Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOME OFFICE:— 
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Care in Handling 
California Sugar Pine 


38th and Alameda Sts., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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California Sugar Pine Being Air Cured. 
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Flooring 


MICHIGAN 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


W.D.Young@Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
From Canada to the Gulf 


American Lumberman representatives have trav- 
eled to present to its readers this week these 


Convention Reports: 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash.....................-4-- 52-55 
West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Huntington, 

We WD cacacdvdwdcicensddeisssedsceutdshed lel ciettiniatendtintectea 70-71 
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Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis.56-58, 74 
Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Alexandria, La................. 74 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Buffalo, N. Y................000ceeeeeees 68-69 
Western Red Cedar Association, Spokane, Wash..................2.00ecceeees 51, 82 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo..................-- 59-61 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, Cincinnati, Ohio.................. 65 
Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Davenport, Iowa....... 66-68, 72 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Chicago, IIl................. 0000 e ee eee 101. 
Southern Forestry Congress, Atlanta, Ga............ POT TE OCP O CRE CET ET Te 71-72 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Cincinnati, Ohio.................... 73 
Pacific Coast Hardwood Dealers’ Association, Del Monte, Calif............... 76 


Other Association Activities 
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Doing Justice to the Lumber Industry 


NE BIG TASK IMPOSED UPON lumbermen has been that of 
giving the public the facts about their industry. Thru several 
decades the public heard little about the lumber industry ex- 

cept from its enemies, and a great deal of unhappy experience 
was needed to convince lumbermen that this was their own fault. 
They now realize that if the public is to have the facts they must 
supply and disseminate them. 

In the effort to inform the public lumbermen have been forced 
to take stock of their industry themselves. As a consequence they 
have not only gained in knowledge but have acquired a better appre- 
ciation of the magnitude and importance of the business in which 
they are engaged. No lumberman now can be found who deems it 
necessary to apologize for his vocation; he is proud of it and is 
ready to defend it against all detractors. 

The lumber industry has profited from being compelled to give 
an account of itself. Not only has its relations with the public been 
improved, but the relations among lumbermen have been vastly 
bettered. They have built up agencies and promoted educational 
activities whose value can not be overestimated. 

Best of all, the attitude of the public toward the lumber industry 
has changed. Now it wishes to hear from the industry’s friends 
instead of from its enemies, and wants facts instead of fictions. It is 
a duty as well as an opportunity to respond to requests for informa- 
tion about lumbering, and when a response is made such as that of 
F. C. Knapp, of Portland, Ore., before the American Institute of 
Banking, the industry must be incalculably benefited. Mr. Knapp’s 
experience enabled him to give such a presentation of his subject 
as few could give. As a consequence his address, which appears 
in full on page 47 will be read with interest and profit by all lum- 
bermen. 





Make the Tax Law an Economic Measure 


ELDOM HAS A LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL been put before 
the public so squarely as the Federal tax question has been pre- 
sented by Secretary A. W. Mellon. The secretary’s original 

suggestion, with the later explanations in his letters to Senator 
Couzens and to the editor of The Outlook, challenges the attention 
of all thoughtful citizens, because it lifts a vital economic question 
out of the mire of politics. 

Attempts will be made, in fact already have been made, to realize 
political capital out of this purely economic question. Perhaps such 
attempts can not be wholly frustrated. But if business men in large 
numbers will inform themselves fully regarding the principles of 
taxation as related to the production of public revenue and then will 
spread this information among those who otherwise may be misled 
by demagogs, they will do much to insure sound tax legislation. 

Already business men regardless of parties are quite generally 
supporting the principles laid down by Secretary Mellon; most of 
the dust kicked up has been due to the activities of politicians who 
would like to be on the popular side when the decision finally is made. 

It is believed that the views and comment contained in the letters 
from lumbermen published on pages 40 and 41 of this paper reflect 
the intelligent sentiment of the country. These views are non- 
partisan, and are expressed and published with no thought to ad- 
vance the political interests of any person or party. The letters 
offer an example of the kind of discussion that is calculated to 
enlighten public opinion and thus to protect well-intentioned voters 
from the machinations of demagogs. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
deems it to be its own duty to give publicity to such views and urges 
upon its readers as a civic duty the study of the tax proposal and 
the dissemination among the electorate generally of sound views 
regarding it. 





Making Lumber Statistics Interesting 


NNUAL REPORTS OF ASSOCIATION officers commonly are 
thought to interest only members, and sometimes the latter 
look upon them as mere formalities not to be taken too seri- 


, ously. But that a report may throw a flood of light upon an indus- 


; 


i 


try’s activities is indicated by that of O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, pre- 
sented at that organization’s annual meeting as reported on pages 


| 56 to 58 of this issue. 


Readers are urged to read the report itself, not alone because 
of the important facts it contains, but because in it Mr. Swan has 
shown that dry facts and commonplace details can be presented in 
an interesting and instructive manner. 

The secretary performed a useful service also in showing that 
| those who forecasted depression in trade for 1923 left out of ac- 


count an important factor in lumber consumption—the smaller 
cities and communities. The labor troubles, car shortages and 
other trade handicaps that were predicted by “outside agencies” 
also failed to materialize, with the result that shipments of soft- 
woods by members of the Northern association nearly equalled pro- 
duction and of hardwood exceeded production by more than ten 
million feet. 

The shifting of production from an excess of softwoods to an 
excess of hardwoods among northern mills, as noted by the secre- 
tary, is significant. Another remarkable development is the in- 
crease in cut of maple until the output of that wood now exceeds 
the production of birch. It is indeed a striking fact that the 
maple output of association members should in 1923 exceed all 
former records. 

Buyers of hardwood will be glad to know that despite the heavy 
movement of stocks during 1923 and the consequent reduction of 
reserves, the millmen are doing their utmost to duplicate this 
winter the record input of logs a year ago. The secretary finds 
in this fact ground for assuring the trade that demands for north- 
ern hardwoods will be fully met in 1924. 





Advertising Pages Full of Interest 


T IS SAID THAT RUDYARD KIPLING once protested vigor- 
ously when copies of American periodicals reached him minus 
the advertising pages. According to the story, the famous 

English author asked a friend on this side to send him several 
issues of a magazine published in the United States. His friend 
complied, but to save postage, tore out the advertising pages be- 
fore mailing the copies. Kipling is said to have written his Amer- 
ican friend that if either section were to be eliminated he would 
prefer to have the advertising pages sent him; that the advertise- 
ments were not only the most interesting part of the periodical, 
but indispensable as an index of the commercial activities and the 
trend of public taste in the United States. 

It is doubly true of a trade paper such as the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that its advertising pages rank in interest and edu- 
cational value with those devoted to news and other matter per- 
taining to the industry. This was forcibly brought to mind this 
week when an observant person identified with the lumber in- 
dustry remarked in the office of the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN that 
the advertising pages of last week’s issue constitute a complete 
text book of the lumber industry, indicating and describing the 
sources, processes of manufacture and distribution and other in- 
teresting facts concerning practically all of the important forest 
products, as well as the machinery and equipment of every sort 
used for their production and fabrication, the whole illustrated by 
scores of photographs and drawings that instruct the reader as 
well as embellish the pages on which they appear. 

The thought expressed was not altogether novel, altho placing 
a new emphasis on what has always been a goal of this newspaper 
—to make its advertising pages so attractive, interesting, and in- 
structive that no reader will wish to miss looking them thru from 
week to week. That its aim is, at least in part, being attained is 
evidenced by the incident already referred to. 

The condensed, easily absorbed, and practical information that 
may be gathered from a perusal of the advertisements appearing 
in any issue of this journal fully justifies the advice that so many 
lumbermen give their boys when entering the business, to read the 
AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN “from cover to cover, and especially the 
advertising pages.” 





Co-operation Better Than Criticism 


HE INSTRUCTION IN CARPENTRY and woodworking given 
in the manual training courses of high schools has sometimes 
been rather severely criticised by lumbermen, on the ground 

that it was of an impractical sort; that too much effort was ex- 
pended on the production of useless knicknacks that afford the 
students little opportunity to acquire real knowledge of, or pro- 
ficiency in, the use of tools and materials. Granting that in many 
instances good grounds exist for these criticisms, it is neverthe- 
less pertinent to ask whether the fault is entirely with the instruc- 
tor and the school authorities. Have the retail lumbermen in 
communities where these unsatisfactory conditions exist put forth 
any constructive endeavor to aid the manual training instructors 
in broadening the courses so as to include some really practical 
work? 

The AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN is glad to state that this is being 
done, with excellent results, in some localities, altho coéperation be- 
tween the local lumbermen and the manual training instructor is 
by no means as common as it should be. A very interesting in- 


stance of such coéperation is described in a news story appearing 
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on page 45 of this issue, telling how a Kansas retailer furnished 
the material to construct a full sized garage, the work of putting 
up the building, including painting, being done by students of the 
manual training class of the local high school, under the personal 
supervision of their instructor. In this way the boys are acquiring 
practical knowledge of building construction that will be invalu- 


able to them in later life, and the lumber company is getting a- 


great deal of valuable publicity. When the building is completed, 
it will be sold at public auction, and the money received in excess 
of the cost of material will be donated by the lumber company to 
the manual training department, for the further promotion of 
its work. There seems to be no good reason why such a plan of 
codperation could not be worked out between manual training in- 
structors and lumber dealers in many other communities thruout 


the country, to the lasting satisfaction of all concerned. 

Another way in which retail lumbermen can coéperate in broad- 
ening and improving the manual training work in their communi- 
ties is by offering prizes for the best miniature model houses built 
by pupils of the local schools. A feature of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association convention, held at Kansas City last 
week, was an exhibition of model houses in competition for prizes 
offered by the association, one class being solely for models entered 
by retailers but built by manual training students. The several 
models entered in this class were most creditable to their youth- 
ful builders. The increasing use by retailers of miniature model 


houses for window displays, exhibiting at fairs, conventions etc., 
affords an excellent opportunity for the sort of codperation that 
has been suggested. 








Cut, Shipments Gain; Orders Decline 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—Reports re- 
ceived by wire today by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association from 382 of the 
larger commercial sawmills of the country show 
a gain in lumber production and shipments for 
the week ended Jan. 26 over the preceding 
week, with a decline in current orders. 

Figures for the first four weeks of 1924 in- 
dicate that the new year compares favorably 
with normal years, altho less than the extraor- 


ures from 374 mills, and 204,681,865 feet the 
same week last year, with 379 mills reporting. 
Shipments were 261,400,518 feet last week, 
against 222,759,239 feet the week before, and 
241,344,770 feet last year. Orders were 265,- 
718,091 feet last week, against 281,670,285 feet 
the week before, and 279,306,206 feet last year. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association are not in- 
cluded in these figures owing to the incompara- 
bility of its current order reports. Reports 
from nine California pine mills, representing 19 
percent of the cut, state they produced 841,000 











Officers and directors Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, photographed during thirty-sixth 
annual convention at Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 23-25, 1924 





dinary rush of business in the winter of 1923, 
which was a record breaking year. Production 
has even exceeded the figures for 1923, while 
there has been a decline of about 8 percent in 
shipments and 9 percent in orders. 

Unfilled orders for 139 Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation mills and 128 West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association mills were 848,122,979 feet, as com- 
pared with 858,974,539 feet for the preceding 
week. The Southern Pine Association mills’ 
unfilled orders were 359,150,514 feet, as against 
362,343,774 feet for the preceding week, and 
the corresponding figures for the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association mills by themselves 
are 488,972,465 feet and 496,630,765 feet re- 
spectively. 

_ For all the mills of the seven regional asso- 
ciations making comparable weekly reports, 
being 382 mills for the last week and 374 for 
the preceding week, shipments were 115 percent 
and orders 117 percent of production. For the 
Southern Pine Association mills by themselves 
these percentages were 116 and 112 respec- 
tively, and for the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association mills 110 and 110. Five associa- 
tions with 355 reporting mills, whose normal 
production for the week is 222,655,257 feet, 
showed actual production 97 percent of normal, 
shippments 112 and orders 111 percent thereof. 

The following figures compare the lumber 
movement for the three weeks indicated: Pro- 
duction last week 227,961,420 feet, against 221,- 
361,006 feet the week before, with revised fig- 


feet, shipped 3,655,000 feet, and received or- 
ders for 3,731,000 feet. 

The lumber movement for the first four weeks 
of this year compared with the same period of 
1923 follows: Production—786,921,286 feet, 
against 753,788,788 feet; 1924 increase 33,132, 
498 feet. Shipments—854,466,824 feet, against 
932,761,199 feet; 1924 decrease 78,294,375 feet. 
Orders—980,014,410 feet, against 1,072,188,601 
feet; 1924 decrease 92,174,191 feet. 

The Southern Pine Association reports that 
of eighty-six mills reporting running time, two 
were shut down, sixty-two operated full time, 
including three mills on over time, and twenty- 
two mills operated one to five days during the 
week. Total orders were 87,814,650 feet; ship- 
ments 91,007,910 feet, and production 78,259.- 
094 feet. Shipments were 16.29 percent above 
production, orders were 12.21 percent more than 
production and were 3.51 percent under ship- 
ments. The actual production was 10.71 per- 
cent under normal. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that the 128 mills reporting for the week 
ended Jan. 26, manufactured 103,564,537 feet 
of lumber, sold 113,635,441 feet, and shipped 
114,078,614 feet. Production for the reporting 
mills was 18 percent above normal, new busi- 
ness was 10 percent above production and ship- 
ments were less than % percent above new 
business. Forty-six percent of all new business 
taken during the week was for future water 
delivery, which amounted to 52,021,791 feet, of 


which 38,492,388 feet was for domestic cargo 
delivery and 13,529,403 feet export business. 
New business by rail amounted to 1,886 cars. 
Fifty percent of the week’s lumber shipments 
moved by water, amounting to 57,564,964 feet, 
of which 30,946,827 feet moved coastwise and 
intercoastal, and 26,618,137 feet went overseas. 
Rail shipments totaled 1,714 cars, and local 
deliveries 5,033,650 feet. Unfilled domestic 
cargo orders were 140,766,785 feet; unfilled ex- 
port orders 230,325,680 feet, and unfilled rail 
trade orders 5,894 cars. In the first four weeks 
of the year West Coast production as reported 
was 357,198,413 feet, new business 394,781,325 
feet, and shipments 360,316,564 feet. 


Lumberman Severely Injured by Auto 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New York, Jan. 30.—Charles Hill, general 

sales manager of the Southern Pine Sales Cor- 

poration, was severely injured about noon yes- 
terday when he was knocked down by a com- 
mercial automobile in front of the Woolworth 

Building, Park Place and Broadway. Mr. Hill 

had just left his office and was on his way 

to a luncheon with lumbermen uptown when the 
accident occurred. 

Mr. Hill suffered an ‘‘impacted fracture of 
the left hip joint,’’ according to Dr. Ogivie, 
who explained that the hip bone was driven 
more than half an inch into the socket. He 
said Mr. Hill would completely recover but it 
would be a long and tedious process. H. W. 
Dippel, assistant treasurer of the corporation, 
after calling on Mr. Hill at the Broad Street 
Hospital, said he found the patient very com- 
fortable and in good spirits and eager to have 
his friends call. ‘‘We do not look for any seri- 
ous trouble,’’ said Mr. Dippel. ‘‘It may be 
six or eight weeks before Mr. Hill is able to 
return to the office. We are assured he will 
recover entirely.’’ 


Rumanian Reports of Japanese Orders 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—The Depart- 

ment of Commerce today made public a report 

from Acting Commercial Attache Louis E. Van 

Norman, Bucharest, concerning reports that 

large orders have been placed in Rumania for 

lumber to be shipped to Japan. The report was 
mailed on Dec. 27 and confirmed by cable dated 

Jan. 19 in reply to an inquiry from the lumber 

division. Mr. Van Norman says: 


During November there were rumors concerning 
large quantities of timber sold or to be sold to 
Japan, to repair some of the destruction wrought 
by the recent earthquake. The newspapers claimed 
that as much as 125,000.000 board feet of all 
sorts, hardwoods and softwoods, but particularly 
the latter, had been actually pufchased. The facts 
seem to be that a consortium of several foreign 
banks has been conducting negotiations and has 
secured options on approximately 50,000,000 board 
feet of Rumanian pine. Negotiations for further 
supplies are said to be still proceeding. However, 
the largest Rumanian shipping agency advised 
that up to Dec. 1 no lumber had actually been 
shipped to Japan from Rumanian ports. There 
have been many difficulties in the way, such as 
prices, shipping terms, distances from Japanese 
ports and the differences in dimensions desired. 
The lumber trade generally does not look for any 
considerable export to Japan during the coming 
year. 
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Exporters of White Oak Sought 


We shall be glad if you will refer us to a few 
exporters of American white oak and other hard- 
wood timbers. At present practically all the oak 
sold in this market comes from Japan. The sizes 
required would be ix4-inch, 1x6-inch, 1x9-inch, 
and 1x12-inch in boards, and 2x2 to 6x6 in squares. 
—Inquiry No. 1,191. 

[This inquiry comes from New Zealand. The 
names of several hardwood manufacturing con- 
cerns known to be exporters have been supplied 
to the inquirer, whose name will be given upon 
request.—EDITOR. | : 





Prices Wanted on Cherry Lumber 


I have a quantity of cherry lumber that I wish 
to put a price on as it comes from the saw. Any 
information that you can give me regarding price 
and market will be appreciated—Inquiry No. 
1,207. 

[This inquiry is made by a New York reader 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to whom have 
been supplied the names of a number of deal- 
ers in fancy hardwoods who should be able 
to name prices on the cherry offered. The name 
of the inquirer will be supplied to readers upon 
request.—EDITOR. | 





Primavera or White Mahogany Wanted 


Can you furnish us with a list of manufacturers 
and wholesalers of prima vera hardwood lumber 
sometimes known as white mahogany? We under- 
stand this is a foreign product, grown either in the 
Philippine Islands or Mexico.—INnQuiRry No. 1,203. 


[This inquiry is made by one of the largest 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber and flooring 
in the Lake States. Primavera is a Central 
American wood. In response to this inquiry 
the names of a number of dealers in mahogany 
have been supplied and the name of the inquirer 
will be given to interested readers upon re- 
quest.—EDITOR. | 


South Africa Trade Facts 


In the Dec. 27 issue you published an article 
entitled “South Africa a Promising Market,” being 
Trade Commissioner Stevenson’s views on the lum- 
ber trade conditions prevailing in this country. 


Mr. Stevenson’s opinions are in the main correct 
but the style of construction in the country has 
tended to standardize on the 9x38-inch plank or 
“deal’ on account of its adaptability for recutting 
into 3x2-inch for framing and purlin, 414x3-inch 
‘for heavier joists and door and window jambs, 
.4%x1¥%-inch for rafter backs and tie beams etc. 


The standard of importation is 9x3 inches and 
lengths ranging from 10 to 28 feet. Scantlings 
from mill off-cut are imported in sizes which are 
multiples of this 9x3-inch standard and enable 
retail dealers to base their price of scantlings on 
the recutting of a 9x3-inch plank and so increase 
profits as importation of scantling from the Baltic 
is much cheaper than for deal dimension, probably 
at times as much as 50 percent. 

It is common for a contractor to estimate his 
requirements for a job in 9x3-inch on account of 
its easy transportability to a distant site and then 
recut to his actual requirements. Some men can 
come out almost to a foot on their jobs. 


The Baltic mills specialize on this kind of cut- 
ting and in this connection it is really well done 
tho the timber in itself is of very inferior quality, 
much of it being from dead trees. Flooring, ceil- 
ing and “stock” frames also come from Baltic 
ports and tho the quality of the lumber is poor 
the manufacture is excellent and suits the market. 


Most of the interior finish is made locally from 
native hardwoods, Indian teak, Burma teak, west 
Coast mahogany and Australian woods, with a lit- 
tle American (including Canadian) oak or walnut. 


If any lumber manufacturer wishes to connect 
‘up in trade with South Africa he must adopt the 
9x3-inch standard and multiples of 9x3-inch in 
scantling for softwoods, and his 9x3-inch dimen- 
sion must be accurate and lengths correct and 
even. The scantling may be under size to extent 
of saw kerf. 


Clear shelving 12x1-inch or wider boards for 
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counter tops ete. are always in demand but 1-inch 
and 2-inch stuff, such as siding etc. are not in- 
quired for. 

If any of your readers care to write me for in- 
formation, I will only be too pleased to do my 
best for them. If any lumberman cares to at- 
tempt manufacture of South African timbers, I 
would be willing to place my experience and local 
knowledge at his disposal, and I have cruised the 
country pretty thoroly.—INnquiry No. 1202. 


[The foregoing letter from a reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in South Africa con- 
tains information that should be of great value 
to prospective exporters of lumber. The corre- 
spondent’s name and address will be supplied 
on request,—EDITOR. | 


Help These Boys Sell Wood 


My age is nineteen, and my name Is Bob W. 
Grubb. My neighbor’s boy and | have taken a 
strip of woodland of about two acres to cut Off 
for stove wood. We get the wood for cleaning 
up the ground. This wood is red oak, elm, 
hickory, white oak, red elm etc., averaging in 
size from about 14 Inches down to sprouts. 

Now, being somewhat of a woodsman myself, 
I told my friend that | do not believe we should 
cut it off into stove wood, as | think there would 
be about a carload of coal props and mine ties 
by careful management; and then we could cut 
the tops Into wood and have plenty of it at 
that. | have worked In the woods enough so 
that | am fairly familiar with such products as 
coal props, mine ties and motor ties. 

Both of our folks have teams and wagons that 
we could use without charge to haul the produce 
to town, which Is about four miles from the 
timber. 

As | have never had much experience in the 
selling of timber products | should like to have 
your advice as to how we two boys could go 
about and do the work and market the products 
at the smallest possible figure of expense and 
where to sell. Neither of us is able to finance 
the hiring of much help. Could you suggest any 
books containing the above information selling 
at a reasonable price as we are not able to pay 
skyhigh prices?—INQUIRY NO. 1,201. 


[The foregoing inquiry comes from a small 
town in Effingham County, Illinois. To this 
boy has been sent Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1,210, 
which contains some of the information he 
asks for. To him also have been sent the names 
of a number of lumber dealers who might buy 
the posts produced from this 2-acre tract. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like very much 
to help these two boys and invites lumbermen 
in that section of Illinois to make any sugges- 


tions that might point the way to a profitable 


market for the timber the boys cut.—EDITOoR.] 


Forces Affecting the Price of Lumber 
If possible I would like to find out from what 
sources I could obtain information in regard to 
the forces affecting the price of lumber both tem- 
porarily and permanently. I also desire to find 
out the possible trend of the price and why it 
should follow this trend.—INquiry No. 1,208. 

This inquiry comes from Wisconsin. The 
information asked for is of course exactly 
what every seller and buyer of lumber would 
like to have. It is the aim of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to present in its pages each week 
data regarding the production, orders on hand, 
stocks and movements as well as current prices. 
In many issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
appear also observations of leading’ producers 
and distributers of lumber regarding the cur- 
rent situation and outlook. With this informa- 
tion before them the buyers and sellers should 
be able to gage the markets sufficiently to 
avoid serious errors. 

In its larger aspects the trend of the lum- 
ber market is of course affected by the re- 
maining supply of timber, the use of substi- 
tutes and general conditions affecting all in- 
dustries. 

Recently a lifelong reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN wrote as follows: ‘‘I can put my- 
self on a desert island for twelve months, then 
come back, and given a stock sheet and five 


hours with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN I will 
meet the current situation.’’ This writer goes 
on to illustrate the use that he would make of 
the information presented in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

It is believed that anyone permanently inter- 
ested in any phase of lumbering will find the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the best agency for sup- 
plying the kind of information asked for by 
this inquirer.—EDITOR. | 


Imperfect Drying of Saw Handles 


We occasionally purchase carpenters’ hand saw 
handles in a semifinished state from outside sources, 
In some cases we have obtained in this way handles 
that checked badly. This, we believe, is due to 
improper drying. It is our opinion that in order 
to dry thoroly or to season beech, cherry and 
other woods which we use it is essential to keep 
them in the kiln a given length of time at a 
given temperature. We would greatly appreciate 
your recommendations along this line in order that 
we may so specify in the future and avoid the 
purchase of defective material.—INQuiRyY No. 1,209, 

[The foregoing inquiry is made by a manuv- 
facturer of saws. It is impracticable for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and it is believed to be 
impracticable for anybody else to specify the 
time and the temperature that are essential to 
the proper drying of the woods mentioned. The 
only recourse the buyer in this case has is to 
make his purchases from manufacturers that 
have modern driers and skilled supervision. The 
name of the inquirer will be supplied to inter- 
ested readers upon request.—EDITOR. | 


Conveying Steam to Engines 
Method Used by Michigan Millwright 


Yes, steam may be carried thru a pipe line for 
much more than 400 feet. I have installed.a steam 
line 8 inches in diameter and over 1,100 feet in 
length. The line worked successfully and the firm 
I was with was much pleased with the operation. 
I presume a 6-inch line would be large enough for 
the inquirer’s purpose, for this size he would need 
two expansion joints in a 400-foot line, and if I 
were building it for myself I would put in three as 
then there would be no chance of a break in the 
line. 

He should arrange to place a box around the 
pipe line with a good plank at the bottom or run 
a thin layer of cement at the bottom for the pipe 
to lie on. He should cut pieces of 1- or 14-inch 
pipe, 6 or 8 inches in length and place at right 
angles under the steam pipe, as this reduces fric- 
tion caused when the pipe creeps in expanding 
and contracting. ee: 

Asbestos makes a very good covering and will 
be the best thing to use, tho he can fill the box 
around the pipe with mineral or steel wool, which 
will do very well. It is best to use a different 
grade of cylinder oil as the steam will be more 
wet than when used direct from the boiler. The 
inquirer’s oil supply house will advise as to the 
grade needed. The steam can be carried as an 
overhead line as well as laid in the ground. 


California Man Gives Experience 


In my experience I have done this job twice with 
success and piped steam to an engine 600 feet from 
boiler. One job of about 500 feet was in a Michi- 
gan organ factory. The engine was 16x20-inch cyl- 
inder. Starting from the boiler the pipe was made 
10-inch for 100 feet and 6-inch for the next 100 
feet, then the rest of the pipe was of the size of 
opening into the engine. This gave the conden- 
sation a chance to collect in the large pipe which 
was fitted with a “bleeder.” The second section 
also has a “bleeder” made from 114-inch pipe. 

It has been found by much experience that it is 
poor practice to put the pipe on posts or poles, 
as the poles settle and cause leaks. Therefore the 
pipes should be put on the ground by all means.— 
Inquiry No. 1,189-A. 


[The foregoing contributions are in response 
to an inquiry from Mexico regarding a method 
of carrying steam 400 feet from boiler to en- 
gine. They are published for the information 
of readers, to whom the names of the original 
inquirer and contributors will be supplied upon 
request.—EDITor. } 
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Southern Pine Retains Strength 


Bookings by mills subscribing to the South- 
ern Pine Association last week registered an 
even 100 percent of normal, compared with 26 
percent above during the previous week. While 
demand might have shown a slight downward 
fluctuation, this certainly was not as great as 
the figures indicate. The decrease shown, to 
the contrary, appears to have been caused by 
limitations many manufacturers are placing on 
acceptances because they are oversold. 

Demand, in fact, remains very brisk, all yard 
items benefiting. More transit cars are now 
on the market than for several weeks, and 
these are finding a good market, especially as 
buyers often find considerable trouble in plac- 
ing orders for mixed cars for mill shipment. 
There does not appear to be any oversupply 
of transit cars, and while prices on a few 
items have softened a little lately, this soft- 
ening has been only on items that had been 
advanced faster than the market warranted. 

Production in the South continues to be 
seriously hampered by heavy rains, which not 
only interfere with logging operations and 
tend to limit output at many mills, but also 
delay the drying of lumber. Dry stocks are 
badly depleted and broken in assortment, and 
the industry needs some good weather to bring 
lumber into shipping condition. Despite all 
handicaps imposed by weather conditions, 
manufacturers are making every effort to 
maintain their output, and if possible to in- 
crease it. That the larger mills have found 
an increase possible is shown by the Southern 
Pine Association statistics, the cut at the mills 
reporting last week having increased to 89 
percent of normal—the highest point since 
last November. The smaller operations, how- 
ever, have suffered severely, and total produc- 
tion probably is no higher than recently. 


North Carolina Pine Moves Freely 


Bookings by North Carolina pine mills con- 
tinue to register well above normal, and the 
market is strong and active. Production has 
increased steadily since the beginning of the 
year, but has as yet attained to only approxi- 
mately 75 percent of normal, despite the ef- 
forts of mill operators to push it upward. 
Shipments average about 85 percent. 

Stocks are low and broken, and the mills 
are forced to turn down many attractive or- 
ders, especially if they stipulate immediate 
shipment—and most of them do. Some busi- 
ness for future delivery is offered, but the 
mills are unwilling to book too far ahead. 
Many of them already have enough business 
on their books to carry them forty to sixty 
days and are offering only such lower grades 
as have not been in such good eall. 

Kiln drying mills meet little competition 
from small mills at this time, as weather con- 
ditions have been most unfavorable to the 
latter and have reduced offerings of air dried 
material considerably. Even the larger oper- 
ations are suffering from the rainy weather, 
as camps can operate only on a restricted basis, 
and there is occasional scarcity of logs. 

Wholesalers are actively on the market, evi- 
dently being convinced of a big building 
movement and a strong demand in the sprirg. 
They are scouring the producing sections and 
are buying up all the desirable stock they can 
locate. Prices continue to strengthen, and 
the general opinion is that higher quotations 
will prevail soon. 


Cypress Demand Is Expanding 


Cypress distributers this week report an en- 
couraging increase in the call for that wood 
from retail yards, but the feature continues 
to be industrial consumption. Cypress trade 
taken as a whole is only fair, but it is felt 
that the long awaited improvement has set in 
and that more favorable conditions will soon 


Simultaneously, there is a firmer 
tone to the market, and mills that recently 
showed a willingness to bid for business are 


prevail. 


now exercising greater care. Prices have 
shown no change, however, tho it is expected 
that any marked increase in demand will be 
followed by higher quotations on some items 
that are still in poor supply. The mills con- 
tinue their efforts to even up mill assortments, 
tho with indifferent success, for the reason 
that those items in good demand can be accu- 
mulated only very slowly. 


Southern Hardwoods Are Active 


The gradual expansion of demand for south- 
ern hardwoods that has been in progress for 
the last several weeks continues to feature the 
market. While big block buying is still un- 
usual, the volume of business is fully as good 
as during any time when large purchases were 
the rule. Orders are for smaller quantities, 
but are frequent, and inquiries are plentiful. 
Mills report that their order files are well filled 
and that most of the popular items are oversold. 

The scarcity of dry stocks of these items is 
beginning to be severely felt, and it is notice- 
able that consumers are becoming apprehensive 
regarding their ability to secure all the mate- 
rial they will require before the new stocks 
become dry. Automobile manufacturers are 
particularly active in their hunt for lumber 
suited to their requirements, and other interests 
are looking over the situation very carefully. 
A fair amount of green lumber is being bought, 
and it is expected that the movement of this 
will be much heavier before long. Sap gum 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 48 





is one of the scarcest items, and its strength 
continues to benefit red gum materially. Nos. 1 
and 2 common oak remain in strong demand 
from the flooring and interior trim makers. 

There has been a substantial increase in the 
takings of furniture interests since the close 
of their shows, but it is plain that they have 
not thrown their caution to the winds: in face 
of generally good order files and prospects. 
They are doing no heavy stocking up, and 
buying ahead sixty to ninety days appears to be 
as far as most of them will go. However, in 
view of their low stocks, a steady business 
from this source appears assured. 

Lower grades for box and crating purposes 
are moving in heavy volume, and are in strong 
position. An outstanding feature of the sit- 
uation is the activity of wholesalers in the 
market. Prices are firm thruout the list, and 
the tendency is strongly upward as a result of 
the decrease in stocks. 

Conditions governing production are not im- 
proving. Rains have continued in most of the 
southern producing sections, and the lowlands 
are covered with surface and back water. Log- 
ging therefore is much curtailed, and the slight 
log reserves at the mills are being rapidly used 
up. In many sections mills are operating at 
not more than 50 percent of capacity, and the 
trend of production is markedly downward. 


The Market For Northern Woods 


Optimism pervades the northern lumber pro- 
ducing regions. Manufacturers of northern 
hardwoods, hemlock and pine alike report good 
business and excellent prospects. Hardwoods 
are in an especially strong position, due to the 
good demand from all consuming sources and 
the steadily decreasing stocks of seasoned mate- 
rial. Maple has a strong call from flooring 
manufacturers and other consumers, and where 
the dry lumber is not obtainable, green is freely 
taken. The movement of the latter is expected 
to increase, as little new dry stock will be 


available hefore next May at the earliest. Birch 
is still undoubtedly the strongest wood on the 
northern list, and is beginning to move green. 
Lower grades generally are in strong demand 
and in lower supply than at any other time for 
years. Prices on all items hold strong, and birch 
and maple show a decided upward tendency. 


Hemlock is enjoying a very good call for this 


early period of the year, and northern mills see 


a ready market ahead for everything they can 
manufacture. There have been no price ad- 
vances recorded during the last week, but the 
situation is strong all around. Logging is pro- 
gressing favorably, and the outlook is for a 
large input of both hemlock and hardwoods 
this season. As far as hemlock logs are con- 
cerned, there is an active demand from pulp 
and paper mills, with the result that only a 
limited percentage of the winter’s input may 
be available for lumber manufacture. 


Northern pine operators report excellent mar- 
ket conditions, with a good call for all grades. 
Some good contracts are being closed for lower 
grades, and there is no disposition to worry 
about the latter. Prices are firmly maintained 
at the recently advanced levels, and not a few 
expect higher prices to prevail shortly. 


Demand for Douglas Fir Is Strong 


Douglas fir manufacturers continue to record 
a heavy volume of business, despite the inac- 
tivity of the Japanese, Australian and Califor- 
nia markets. Bookings at 128 representative 
fir mills last week totaled 113,635,000 feet, 
equal to 28 percent above normal; while pro- 
duction, at 103,564,000 feet, was 18 percent 
above. Shipments were heavy, amounting to 
114,078,000 feet. Forty-six percent of orders 
booked called for future water delivery, 38,- 
492,000 feet being destined for domestic ports 
and 13,529,000 feet for foreign. Just half of 
last week’s large shipments moved by water. 

The sizable figure for bookings for domestic 
water delivery is due to the sustained activity 
of the Atlantic seaboard market, which is buy- 
ing on a much larger scale than it was expected 
to, in preparation for very active spring build- 
ing. Much business from this source is also 
being placed in British Columbia. The Atlantic 
coast market has risen several points during 
the last two weeks, and freight rates thru the 
Canal also are about $2 higher than at the 
beginning of the year; but this advance does 
not seem to have discouraged the eastern buy- 
ers. Prospects for this trade are excellent, the 
only thing to fear being that market improve- 
ment might encourage an undue volume of tran- 
sit shipments, and thus ruin the market. 


California remains featureless, tho construc- 
tion is still active there. Of the export markets, 
the South American and transatlantic appear 
the best at this time. British Columbia ex- 
porters report that the British market is keep- 
ing up its recent stride, among other recent 
takings being 2,000,000 feet of large dimension. 
These also state that Japanese business remains 
fair with them, large quantities of logs being 
taken in addition to lumber. 

Building activities in‘ the Pacific Northwest 
have shown no appreciable decline, with the 
result that the home market remains good. 
Call from the middle West is improving stead- 
ily, but can not yet be said to be voluminous. 
However, the many inquiries received from that 
region indicate big needs for stock that are 
bound to materialize into orders soon. Pros- 
pects are indeed judged to be excellent. 


Prices on west Coast stock have shown no 
marked change of late, except in the case of 
items for the Atlantic seaboard trade. Slash 
grain uppers remain slightly off, but dimension, 
long joists and timbers are strong, as are 
special cuttings. There is some railroad busi- 
ness, but its volume does not begin to compare 
with what is expected later. Railroad and car 
material items are being strongly held. 
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Lumbermen Urge Federal Tax That Is Economically Sound 


Responsibility for Federal legislation good and bad rests upon citi- 
zens who vote as well as upon politicians who legislate. ad 
the product of ignorant and selfseeking demagogs and their ignorant, 


indifferent or selfseeking constituents. 


Many questions that are subjects of legislative action are not political 
Therefore all laws affecting them 
should embody the reasoned conclusions of intelligent citizens and law 
One question in this class is Federal taxation. 
put before the public in a practical form by Secretary A. W. Mellon, 


but are economic in their nature. 


makers. 


Federal Debts Paid by Prosperous Trade 
ORANGE, TPX. 

Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: If the general 
public understood that the only money with which 
Government debts could be paid would have to 
come from a prosperous business, then it would 
seem that a wedge had been driven under the theor- 
ist by good hard common sense. 

Let’s take the average man. His annual income 
is $12,000. He owes $7,000. Interest and taxes 
and living expenses are equal to, or possibly more 
than his income. Just how is Mr. Average Man 
going to pay his debts unless thru application and 
ability he increases his income? One way of in- 
creasing income is to decrease expenses, and it 
would seem to us that Mr, Average Man multiplied 
form the Nation.—F. H. Farwgiu, Vice President 
The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 


Taxpaying Improves Citizenship 


RAINELLE, W. VA. 

Bditor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: We are at the 
threshold of a year thrilled with optimism as to 
industry and employment, and nothing has oper- 
ated to create such a spirit more than the an- 
nouncement of the Mellon tax reduction plan. It 
means really to every income earning citizen, a 
It has become the 
paramount issue in Congress. 

We look upon Mr. Mellon’s conduct of the treas- 
ury as remarkably successful; hence any recom- 
mendation that he may make should have arrest- 
ing attention. He brings to his task a trained 
business mind, and a record of remarkable success 
in individual and corporate enterprises. Our Gov- 
ernment and its operation is the chief business 
proposition on earth and should command the best 
talent for its economical and financial conduct. 

Mr. Mellon in his article in ‘““The Outlook’ recog- 
nizes that Government is a business, and also dis- 
closes that he has the proper perception of the 
principles and purposes of taxation. The discus- 
sion of the problem of taxation, in its present 
intensity, is wonderfully educative and informing, 
and should bring each one of us to the conclusion 
of the right and duty of the state to lay a tax; 
and the decision to welcome and pay an equitable 
governmental income tax. To “render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s” is a necessary part of 
the formula of a well balanced life. We like to 
say “There is nothing sure but death and taxes.” 
True, but death when we are ripe for it and have 
run our course, will be welcomed. So taxes, when 
assessed by a Government operated on sound busi- 
ness principles, should be welcomed by all the sub- 
jects of the state. 

If for the individual ‘Business is a public service” 
—and we believe it is—how much more is Govern- 
ment. To properly render this public service Gov- 
ernment must be economically administered. There 
is need here of rigid economy as in the conduct of 
private business. The means for the conduct of 
Government must be raised thru the time-honored 
methods of taxation. But we quite agree that the 
minimum absolutely necessary for the current 
costs of Government and for a reasonable reduc- 
tion of debt, should be taken from the pockets of 
the people. Government conducted on a business 
basis of service will operate to create a spirit of 
good will among its subjects. There is nothing 
like a light tax burden for the purpose. 

“Lower surtax reassures business.” “It sets free 
more money for capital investment.” “As one man, 
entire nation prepares to increase production.” 
These are some of the captivating headlines. that 
the papers have been giving us. They are true. 
High surtaxes destroy business initiative and drive 
capital to cover, accentuating the desire to invest 
in tax-free securities. Assured of a progressively 
reduced surtax from year to year and with “a 
clear view of men, material and money available,” 
it ought to be possible to definitely control the 
“business cycle’ and assure a stabilized business 
in 1924 and all years. 

Who shall pay the tax? All the subjects of the 
ey and “in proportion to their respective abil- 
ities.” 

Industry should be relieved from burdensome 
taxation and thus encouraged by the state left free 
to expand to the greatest possible degree 

Then tax every individual income. Let every 


Bad laws are 


and the explanations he has made of his proposal have convinced many 
business men of its soundness without regard to party affiliations. 
In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 12, page 47, Secretary Mellon’s. 


letter to the editor of The Outlook was published and the comment of 


It has been 


citizen have a part in the maintenance of his Gov- 
ernment thru direct taxation. It will increase his 
self-respect and make a better citizen of him and a 
better business man. The farmer should be on the 
same basis as the industrialist. The farmer needs 
to use better business methods. That is his present 
lack. He does not need favored legislation. Rais- 
ing less of crops now overproduced ; fewer men on 
the farm, more in industry, will make for balanced 
employment and so greater prosperity on the farm. 

It is unfortunate that for political or other rea- 
sons, it seems impossible at this writing that the 
Mellon plan in its entirety can be passed. There 
must, evidently, be some compromise effected. The 
surtax is the bone of contention. 

The vital thing for industry is to have a tax 
reduction bill passed at this session of Congress, 
Not to reduce the maximum surtax drastically is 
to cripple industry and so indirectly affect the 
moderate earned incomes. To insure such a Dill 
passing compromise seems necessary. The Repub- 
lican floor leader, Mr. Longworth, has so committed 
himself. It has become a partisan question. 

The Mellon plan went right to the heart of the 
matter and the cut of maximum surtax to 25 per- 
cent was logical and right because it has been 
conclusively shown that such a move will actually 
increase Government revenue. But if there is no 
other way let the compromise come. However, a 
cut to at least 32 percent should be insisted upon 
and then to 25 percent another year. 

I am not so much interested in the claim that 
Henry Ford, or any other manufacturer for that 
matter, would make an extra million by the reduc- 
tion of the maximum surtax to 25 percent, as I am 
in the fact, judged by past records, that these 
industrialists will spend their saved or earned 
millions in building larger and better plants; that 
will employ more men at higher wages, to be dis- 
tributed to the farmer for more food; to the mer- 
chant for more and better goods; and finally 
to the lumberman and builder for more and better 
homes, All this makes for happiness and pros- 
perity and content. 

Encouragement to capital is the very heart of 
the problem. Let capital be continuously and 
profitably employed in industry and it will follow 
as day the night that prosperity for farmer and 
artisan and the rest will be assured and the Gov- 
ernment too will get its own. Inevitably this will 
reduce investments in tax-free securities and in- 
crease revenues. 

I do not favor any increase in amount of ex- 
emption. The reduction in tax on earned incomes 
does not make that necessary. It will give more 
a part in Government maintenance, which is 
healthful. 

A graduated surtax beginning with $10,000 as 
a minimum at 1 percent and advancing to 25 per- 
cent at $100,000 is the ideal to be aimed at, with 
only such concessions from this level as are abso- 
_— necessary to secure the passage of a bill at 
all. 

I favor, too, the elimination of the “nuisance 
taxes.’—JOHN RAINBD, President Meadow River 
Lumber Co. 


Safe and Sane Program for Good Business 
POTLATCH, IDAHO. 

Editor AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN: You and others 
are engaged in a commendable work in spreading 
all the good information possible with reference 
to our country’s tax problem, and in your effort 
to have your readers understand the splendid plan 
of Secretary Mellon to reduce taxation. 

I may be blind in my confidence, but I do believe 
Mr. Mellon is one of our wisest financiers, a man 
of unusual experience and able to analyze condi- 
tions and to work out a sane plan of procedure for 
betterment. I ascribe to him the qualifications of 
an ideal citizen. He has no axe to grind. He has 
a wonderful opportunity to help his country and 
gain the gratitude of all our people by proposing 
a safe and sane program for continued good busi- 
ness. He is not proposing plans for selfish pur- 
poses, but they are for the beneficence of all of us. 

Business in this country is jeopardized by emo- 
tional onslaughts of irresponsible demagogs who 
have nothing to lose and who hope to gain no- 
toriety. 

It is up to business men, working men and 
women who value stability in government and busi- 


lumbermen was invited. On this page appear a number of letters received 
in response to that invitation. 
economic question, laws affecting taxes ought to conform to economic 
principles. Realization of this fact is expressed in all the letters received. 
It is to be hoped that Federal law makers also will realize it. 


As taxation is not a political but an 


ness calmly and correctly to inform themselves, 
and then to go forth and by sober earnest contact 
with our employees, neighbors, friends and com- 
munity acquaintances endeavor to bring all into 
support of a program that will be helpful. It is 
unfortunate so many want to penalize the so called 
rich, the big corporations; but without money in- 
vested in developing enterprises and encouragement 
to going businesses our country and its citizens 
and workers would be in a sorry plight. 

We must talk, we must work to bring a sane 
solution of our tax problem—and many others—or 
make up our minds to suffer an upset. Mr. Mellon 
has carefully and honestly thought out the pro- 
posed plan of tax reduction. Because he is so 
right in it, his arguments are unanswerable, Let 
us support him.—A. W. Latrp, General Manager, 
Potlatch Lumber Co. 


Best Tax Will Bring Most Revenue 


ASHEVILLE, Ky, 

Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: It is very un- 
fortunate that Mr. Mellon’s plan for the reduction 
of the income tax lends itself so readily to the 
assaults of demagogs and selfish politicians. It 
gives them wonderful opportunities to play on 
prejudices of various kinds. 

“The surtax reduction for the small man is 15 
percent ; for the super-rich it is 50 percent:’” ‘The 
surtax on the rich man has twice been reduced. 
Now it is to be cut in half again:” “Mr. Mellon 
is cutting his own taxes in half:’’ All these are 
slogans to present to the people, and every one of 
them is true. The other side of the picture, the 
indirect benefits which this kind of a tax reduc- 
tion will give to the country at large, can not be 
set forth in plain short sentences, but must, of 
necessity, be explained by abstruse and scientific 
reasoning, and supported by dull and complicated 
statistics. 

The secretary is therefore at a very serious dis- 
advantage in his position on the reduction of the 
maximum surtax on incomes over $200,000 to 25 
percent. And he has apparently made a tactical 
mistake in setting an arbitrary figure. 

It is not possible to say with final definiteness, 
that 25 percent isthe exact figure which will pro- 
duce the highest revenue on this class of incomes. 
The true figure might be 20 percent, or 35 percent, 
or even 44 percent, as advocated by the Demo- 
crats. Only experiment and experience can finally 
say at exactly what point the highest revenue can 
be derived. And it appears to be economically 
sound to believe that the figure that will produce 
the highest revenue for the Government is also the 
figure that will permit the largest volume of cap- 
ital to go into productive enterprise rather than 
in the inert investment of tax-free bonds. 

After all, however, the rate of surtax on incomes 
in excess of $200,000, around which the main fight 
on the Mellon plan seems to revolve, is not the most 
important phase of the subject. The number o. 
the taxpayers involved is small, and the differ- 
ence in revenue the Government may derive from 
any change is not great. The main fight ought to 
be on incomes between $50,000 and $200,000. 
Within these limits lies the great bulk of the coun- 
try’s business, and it is.the size of the tax on these 
incomes that hampers or helps business initiative. 

Sufficient emphasis can never be put on the neces- 
sity of stimulating and encouraging business enter- 
prise, discovery of new resources, and the develop- 
ment of new avenues of trade. Only in this way 
can the people be given an ample opportunity to 
labor, and only in this way can any country grow 
in prosperity or continue to raise its standard of 
living. As long as the capitalistic system endures, 
the business adventurer must be stimulated and 
encouraged to fresh risk and enterprise, and as- 
sisted, rather than hampered, in making good. 

As a matter of fact, the taxing of stock divi- 
dends, so vigorously advocated in some quarters, 
seems economically unsound, since stock dividends 
represent, usually, profit put back into the busi- 
ness to make it grow. If it were possible to take 
off all taxes on growing business, that would be 
ideal, but since that is not possible, the least ham- 
pering tax should be adopted. 

It seems, therefore, that the Democratic policy 
of putting the maximum surtax of 44 percent on 
incomes as low as $92,000 is not sound. The 
maximum tax should not apply until at least the 
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$200,000 @f@ss of incomes has beén reached. And 
in this respect, at least, Secretary Mellon’s plan 
will appeak to the average busingss man in moder- 
ate circumstances, who is struggling to grow. 
Innumerable combinations of taxes and surtaxes 
are possible. Each of the innumerable combina- 
tions is open to some objection. But to the aver- 
age business map, the secretary’s plan for reduc- 
ing the taxes in the lower brackets, and for estab- 
lishing a maximum of 25 percent on incomes up to 
$200,000 will appeal very strongly. ‘There will be 
some doubt as to the wisdom of establishing 25 
percent as a fixed and definite rate for taxing in- 
comes in excess of $200,000, and some compromise 
may have to be accepted on that phase of the plan. 
As a suggestion of what ought to be the solution, 
but is doubtless wholly impractical, the secretary 
of the treasury should be permitted from year to 
year to change the scale in his discretion, within 
limits fixed by Congress, say between 25 percent 
and 44 percent, until by experiment and experience 
he has found the point at which the largest amount 
of revenue is produced. 
‘ After all, stability in tax legislation is one of 
the prime necessities, and when the law has been 
changed, it is to be hoped that it will be so framed 
as to meet general approval and be stabilized; 
for, whatever law may be passed, profits in the 
long run adjust themselves to the tax, if it is not 
entirely prohibitive.—ANDREW GENNETY, Gennett 
Lumber Co. 


Sales Tax Offers Many Advantages 


LAUREL, MISS. 
Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: In considering 


stands for a more equitable distribution of taxa- 
tion, but I doubt if he has gone as far in this as his 
better judgment dictates. Unfortunately, politics 
plays a part in such things. I only wish that 
politics could be eliminated so far as this ques- 
tion is concerned, and that a fair and impartial bill 
could be worked out which would have as its very. 
essence the “Golden Rule,’ instead of ‘‘whether it 
is good politics.” 

Personally, I do not believe in tax-exempt secur- 
ities. I think the principle is wrong and that as 
a result the burden of taxation is not equally dis- 
tributed. I believe that all property, whether per- 
sonal or real, should be taxed, and likewise do I be- 
lieve that all incomes sh’ould be taxed. Does not a 
man with a thousand-dollar income receive the same 
protection from the Government as a man with a 
million-dollar income? Does not the owner of real 
estate pay the same rate of taxation, regardless 
of whether the value is a thousand dollars or a 
million dollars, or the owner’s income is a thou- 
sand dollars per year or a hundred thousand dollars 
per year? 

Then why should the man with a small income 
be exempt? He receives the same protection that 
the man with the large income receives. He pays 
the same rate of taxation in his own State and city 
on realty and personal property as the man of 
wealth pays. If a tax on incomes is the proper 
way to raise revenue, then would it not be just 
for all incomes to pay a tax, and on the other 
hand to tax all incomes and not a part of some 
incomes? 

I realize that the Government must have rev- 
enue, and I believe that a well balanced law would 


principal source of income.—S. M. Jongs, Vice 
President Gilchrist-Fordney Co. 





Plan Is Sound—Delay Is Dangerous 


EUGENE, ORB. 

Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: It is evident 
that a considerable portion of the funds required 
by our Government have to come for the present, 
at least, from the earnings and profits of its peo- 
ple and industries. It is a serious thing that the 
tax rate is so high that the amount received from 
the tax is decreasing. A more serious thing is the 
other fact stated by Mr. Mellon that the high tax 
rate is destroying the initiative and desire of our 
people to engage in industrial, speculative and 
development projects and enterprises. Nothing 
affecting our progress and our position in the in- 
dustrial world can be more serious. 

The questions then arise: What proportion of 
the profits can industry afford to pay; and will it 
pay and still go forward at high speed? Mr. 
Mellon and his advisors have a better opportunity 
to determine this than anyone else. My opinion is 
that his suggestion is probably nearer right than 
any other that will be made and should be tried 
out and some point should be found and found 
quickly where those who may be expected to earn 
profits will be fairly well satisfied with that portion 
required of them. Delay, I think, in this matter is 
about as dangerous as any error in judgment that 
is likely to be made as to the amount of reduction 
necessary, provided it is realized that the reduction 
must be sufficient at least to stimulate business 
endeavor in all lines and to attract the capital 
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the question of taxation, it seems to me that 
there are three essential points to keep in mind: 


First—“The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy.” 

Second—Kquitable taxation inspires confidence 
and promotés business expansion. 

Third—the exemption of property from taxa- 
tion is, in principle, discrimination. 


Certainly no individual or class in this great 
country would advocate the destruction of wealth 
in the hands of those countrymen of ours who by 
their thrift and ability have accumulated fortunes. 
My hat is off to the fellow who has earned his 
fortune, and I would fight to see that it was not 
unjustly taken away from him. Likewise, I do not 
think he should be discriminated against in mat- 
ters of taxation to a point where he must with- 
draw from a life of expansion and hide bebind tax- 
exempt securities. So in dealing with the subject 
of taxation I feel that the secretary has made 
it very plain that high rates of taxation on large 
incomes have forced a great many persons with 
large incomes to seek tax-exempt securities, their 
only recourse, or have their income destroyed. 

My experience has ‘taught me that an equitable 
tax is not objected to by men of means. You, of 
course, will find calamity howlers everywhere. We 
have people in our city who are continually howl- 
ing about high taxes; yet, if the per capita cost of 
educating those fellows’ children were charged up 
to them, there would be a large debit balance due 
the city after their taxes were paid, with no charge 
for police protection, lighted and paved streets, and 
80 forth. 

Mr. Mellon has, I think, made it clear that he 


be cheerfully followed, and that under such a law 
more revenue would result. However, I have never 
understood why an income tax was proferable to a 
sales tax. Personally, I favor a small sales tax. 
I believe that such a tax law would be much more 
economically administered and that it is a much 
more equitable tax than that now in effect, no mat- 
ter how modified. I have been told that the Gov- 
ernment receives something like $250,000 a day for 
stamp tax on one brand of cigarettes alone. How 
many smokers of those cigarettes object to paying 
for the stamp? Did you ever hear of one? If 
this report is anything like true, it would seem 
to me that a small sales tax would solve the prob- 
lem much more equitably and with a great deal 
less class feeling than an income tax. 

Coming back to the three points mentioned in 
the beginning, would a sales tax destroy anyone? 
Would a sales tax be equitable and would it not 
fall proportionately on the poor and the wealthy? 
For the more a man has, the more he spends ; hence 
he would pay more tax. And, lastly, would there 
be any exemptions? Who can buy tax-exempt 
securities? Only those who have wealth. If the 
tax rates on large incomes are too high, and tax- 
exempt securities were in the market and you had 
a large income, what would you do? Invest in 
tax-exempt securities, of course; just as I would 
do, or anyone else. There is nothing wrong in so 
investing your income-producing wealth, but it 
does make the rate higher on those of us who have 
to work to earn our income and have not accumu- 
lated enough to invest in tax-exempt securities. 

I sincerely wish that public sentiment could be 
stimulated in a sales tax program, and that Con- 
gress would resort to that form of taxation as the 


needed for development and expansion.—A. C, 
Dixon, Manager The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 


Tax Reduction All Along the Line 
WARREN, ARK. 

Xditor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I am very favor- 
able to tax reduction all along the line. It. has 
been my opinion for some time that all of this com- 
plaint we hear about tax-exempt securities has been 
due to the fact that our present form of govern- 
ment taxation has been such that industry has not 
gone forward as it should and the money that 
would have gone into industry has gone into tax- 
exempt securities. This is fundamentally wrong 
and I see no reason why Congress can not con- 
sistently pass a law that will allow accumulated 
wealth to be reinvested in new industries and the 
country move forward in a prosperous way. 

I have had this matter up with our Arkansas 
representative in Congress and just today received 
a letter from Senator Joe T. Robinson explaining 
his position in the matter. You will probably 
recall that Senator Robinson broadcasted over 
the country a few weeks ago his ideas of reduced 
taxation, and I thought so much of it as a good 
Republican speech that I wrote him all of us here 
in Arkansas thought he was on the right track, 
which we do. I wish good Democrats and good 
Republicans could get together and annihilate the 
radical, insurgent crowd in Congress that seems 
to have no interest in this country other than to 
disturb it.—-O. O. AxLEY, Manager Southern Lum- 
ber Co. 
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In a certain branch office of a retail lumber concern, the young’ who has followed retailing for a good many years. As you will see, 


manager allowed us to look thru a folder of letters and to copy out 
some of the paragraphs it contained. They were written by a man 


these paragraphs don’t make up a treatise on the art of selling 
lumber; but they do touch on this art at a place or two. 


New Laws Are Needed When Legal Precedents Are Outworn 


I was reading today about a man from a 
small midwestern town who went to New 
York and saw a play that was built around 
the so called meanness of country life. 
That’s been a favorite theme of the novel- 
ists and playwrights for the last two or 
three years. Some of them know the coun- 
try at first hand, and some of them don’t. 
But whether they do or don’t, they all seem 
to take city life as a standard for judging 
the “back counties” and the “provinces.” 
This man was depressed by the play. He 
hadn’t imagined any place in the United 
States could be like that; and it was a week 
or two before it dawned upon him that the 
play was supposed to represent just such a 
town as the one he lived in. He hadn’t rec- 
ognized himself. 


It’s not such a bad thing for a man to see 
himself as others see him, even if the picture 
is not true to life. At least it tells him 
what kind of a picture somebody has of 
him. He may be able to find in it a few 
unpleasant but accurate features that he 
had not suspected; and it will give him a 
needed tip about correcting the false impres- 
sions that are passing current. I dare say 
that “Main Street” has had a doubly whole- 
some effect, tho I don’t go so far as to say 
it has had no unwholesome effects.. “Main 
Street” and the other novels that have 
swung a mean club over the small town no 
doubt have stirred up a good many villages 
to shuck off some of their worse habits, and 
it has caused them to take a long look at 
other elements and to decide that they are 
all right, the novelist to the contrary not- 


withstanding. It has prodded some people, 
who know how to do it, into telling the world 
something more of the true meaning of the 
country town and of the constructive job 
it has in building a sound American civili- 
zation. The general effect of the little shake- 
up has probably been good. 

I’m trying to be enough of an optimist 
to believe that all the legal prosecutions of 
the different branches of the lumber indus- 
try will have a similarly wholesome effect. 
There is this difference, of course: If a nov- 
elist calls you a mossback, you may or you 

















The Court’s decision may appear final, but 
Congress functions in keeping the law in 
tune with progress 


may not be one; but if a court calls you a 
crook, why then for purposes of punitive 
correction you are exactly what the court 
calls you. If the judge says, “Drunk and 


disorderly; thirty days,” you may be as in- 
nocent as a doorkeeper in the house of the 
Lord, but you still get the thirty days. You 
may have been drunk and not disorderly, or 
disorderly and not drunk; but the judge 
says it, and he has the last word. 


I like to believe, and in fact I do believe, 
that much of any lawbreaking that may 
have been done by the industry has resulted 
because no one knew what the law meant. A 
sufficient number of decisions will clear that 
matter up. 

But no informed person, and this includes 
the judges who handed down the decisions, 
believes that the last word has been spoken 
in the matter of the legal limitations of 
business. The courts had to decide the 
cases according to the law as it is. But 
it is the function of law to keep pace with 
developing institutions; to make for true 
freedom by damming up unsocial practices. 
It is not the function of law to vindicate an 
outworn precedent at the expense of ham- 
pering sound economic development. Keep- 
ing the law in tune with progress is. not, 
primarily the function of the courts; it is 
the function of Congress. I may be a cheer- 
ful idiot, byt I believe that all these deci- 
sions will have the effect of calling congres- 
sional and Federal administrative attention 
to some of the limps and wabbles in the law 
as it is now drawn. Of course, the primary, 
step in getting an inadequate law amended 
is to obey it until it is amended. 

If you don’t like my pollyanna stuff, as I) 
suppose you will not, you can send me word 
to choke myself. 


Retailer Learned from a Farmer Who Suited His Customers 


Old Wellington Blackstone came to town 
this morning with a truck load of hogs. As 
usual, he got the top price as prices go, but 
he wasn’t happy about it. You’d know he 
wouldn’t be. Prices are so doggoned low, 
according to the story he told everybody, 
that it ain’t worth trying to raise hogs. 
How can a man live these days? Packers 
and railroad men would like to see farmers 
starve to death. Funny, they call it; funny. ' 

I can remember when the old man really 
was hard up and when he sold corn for 12 
cents a bushel or burned it for fuel. He and 
his neighbors lived pretty meagerly; and I 
suppose we ought to remember how deeply 
that experience bit into him, and have some 
charity for his complaints. Wellington owns 
four or five hundred acres of good land, free 
from debt, and is one of the wealthy men of 
the county. 

I’ve heard people say that the old man got 
rich by accident and practically in spite of 
himself; that he got hold of the land and 
didn’t have imagination enough to do any- 
thing but hang on thru thick and thin. I 
don’t think that’s a fair statement. His 
persistence in sticking, no doubt, did lack 
a little imagination. I suppose the idea of 
doing anything except working a farm never 


entered his mind. But I think you have 
to admit that the old chap has a good deal 
of hard-headed common sense and that this 
quality is at the foundation of his accumu- 
lation of wealth. 

Wellington was one of the first men in 
these parts to realize that so long as farm- 
ers raised nothing but corn and marketed 
it at the local elevators, they were keeping 
themselves in the ranks of unskilled labor 
and must content themselves with the small 
returns of workers who have neither spe- 
cialized knowledge nor organization. He 
must have made up his mind that if he was 
to pull out of the crowd he’d have to become 
a different sort of farmer. This he did in 
two ways. By the sheer force of his own 
shrewdness he learned how to increase the 
yield of corn per acre, and he made a real 
success of raising and fattening hogs. 

Whether of not the old man knew it, he 
was practicing several things that every 
successful business man must practice. In 
the first place, he made his time and labor 
count for more by mixing intelligent obser- 
vation with it. He didn’t spend any more 
time or labor on an acre of corn than his 
neighbors did. But by spreading manure 
where it was needed, and by careful selec- 


tion and testing of seed corn and by the 
right kind of cultivation, he made his acre 
produce ten or fifteen bushels more than 
his neighbors were getting from theirs. This 
margin in itself served to put him ahead. 
In the second place, he marketed his corn 
on the hoof; in other words, he sold a more 
nearly completed article. The farther along 
you carry a process, if you can do it eco- 
nomically, the more profit you’re going to 
realize. In the old days, Wellington carried 
the process to the point of curing pork and 
selling it-to his neighbors. He knew how 
to make better smoked meat than could be 
bought elsewhere, so his neighbors were 
willing to pay him the same price the shops 
were asking. In this way he often sold his 
corn for ten times as much as his neighbors’ 
got. Later on the packers got too efficient 
for him, and he went out of, the business of 
curing meat. But he’s still carrying his 
process as far along toward a finished 
product. as he can do it economically and 
efficiently. 

Some months ago I saw a tabulation of 
a survey made of the incomes of several 
hundred Corn Belt farms. Among the 


things that interested me was the fact that 
neighboring farmers often showed a wide 
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spread in money returns. I would guess 
that such a survey of neighboring lumber 
retailers would show just about as wide a 
spread in returns; perhaps not quite, for I 
think there is more general efficiency in 
lumber retailing than in farming. But 
if you look for the spread in lumber retail- 
ing I imagine you'll find it right where 
Wellington found it. You'll find the low- 
money man practically a common laborer, 
acting as a freight handler of a bulky raw 
material. You may see what appear to be 
identical loads of lumber going out of two 
yards. One will be nothing but raw lum- 
ber asked for by some person who decided 
all on his. own to buy it. The other will 
be the accompaniment of a building idea 
that was cultivated and perfected by the 
dealer. 

Wellington’s answer to the problem of 
getting out of the common-labor class was 
hogs. The retailer’s answer usually cen- 
ters around salesmanship. However, when 
an efficiency hound comes across with the 
flat statement that a retail lumber business 
can not be successful unless it does thus 
and so, naming some specific rules, I feel 


a@ yawn coming on. As a matter of fact 
I’ve seen successful retailers violate practi- 
cally all the rules. Most rules, I suppose, 
have sound experience back of them and 
are useful if all the conditions are right. 
If the above mentioned hound will call them 
suggestions, or matters for careful and in- 





You can’t interest prospects in piles of lwm- 
ber; they have their minds on what can be 
made out of it 


Central Aim of a Business Should Guide 


Sometimes I think the Pater Noster ought 
to be understood to include the petition, 
“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who honestly disagree with us.” What 
a lot of useless obstruction and ill temper 
and general cussedness springs from a lack 
of such forgiveness! I see by the papers 
that one or two churches are about to ex- 
plode over matters of doctrine that turn 
on passages in the Bible about which schol- 
ars can’t agree. Doesn’t that sound like 
ancient history? Fortunately the civil 
authorities will not let the theologs do phys- 
ical violence to each other, so we’ll not have 
modern Gomarists putting Armenians to 
death over the matter of predestination 
versus free will, or will we have any John 
Bunyans ‘spending eleven years in jail for 
declining to use a prescribed prayer book. 
No modern American layman will suffer a 
split nose, a cropped ear and a branded 
face, done by due process of law, for writ- 
ing a book of criticism aimed at church dig- 
nitaries.. The theologs have lost the old 
wallop since the passing of the Star Cham- 
ber. But if they can’t do legal violence to 
each other, they can generate a world of 
ill feeling. There’s a surplus of ill feeling 
in the world already; and one expects the 
church to abate rather than to increase it. 

Henry Morgan came in here two or three 
days ago and began taking sides in these 
modern church quarrels, and I think he got 
provoked because I didn’t warm up either 
for or against him. Neutrality is not in 
Henry’s bright lexicon, so he began calling 
me a lazy pagan, a fat-headed materialist 
and a lot of other good words. I asked him 
if he really believed that to be a good Chris- 
tian a man had to believe all the obscure 
metaphysical points he had been champion- 
ing. “If a man is going to belong to my 
church,” Henry said, “he certainly has got 
to believe these things.” I don’t think he 
had realized just how this would sound; and 
when he heard himself say it he looked a 
little shocked and scared. I didn’t have the 
heart to ask him when he had founded and 
Sanctioned a church. Instead I said that 
while I supposed these points might have 
their importance, it seemed to me that quar- 
reling over them would be hurtful to the 
mild, fraternal, persuasive and _ spiritual 
parts of Christianity. Henry finally ad- 


‘mitted that these non-controversial matters 


are the really important elements in the 
Christian faith and that probably few per- 
sons are saved from their sins by meta- 
physics. I almost made him admit that doc- 
trinal quarrels are a stumbling block to the 
non-Christian world. 

Now you and I go to church, but we don’t 


mix into doctrinal arguments; so of course ' 


we can take a comfortable view of such 
quarrels. 
are not so neutral. I remember that you 
got pretty much excited over the League of 
Nations, and I admit having generated a 
good deal of heat over the more lowly matter 
of hard-surfaced highways. It’s no virtue 
to avoid trouble at any cost, and neither is 
it virtue to look for trouble. There are some 
things worth fighting for, and others that 
are not. The thing comes back to real edu- 





Routine keeps the business ship under way, 
but. to get somewhere it must have a course 
charted for it 


cation, to real discipline of mind. To be 
truly educated, it seems to me, a man doesn’t 
need to have gone to school. But he does 
need to have the capacity to look thru the 
particular matter in hand to the big prin- 
ciple that governs it. Every business execu- 
tive who is worth his salt has the capacity 
for seeing far ahead; for seeing present jobs 
in the light of the big result he is aiming at 
five or twenty years hence. He can’t build a 
business on expediency. If it is to last and 
grow and be socially efficient it will have to 
conform to the general lines of human needs 


But in some other matters we 


telligent study, and will leave out the word 
“rule,” I’ll take him seriously. The lumber 
business isn’t standardized to the point 
where intelligence and personality don’t 
count. I’m for the dealer who builds his 
methods around himself and his customers. 
If he takes a lot of rules on faith and doesn’t 
take the trouble to see what they mean in 
his own particular part of his spinning 
footstool, he might about as well make some 
passes in the air and sing “Hocus pocus sic 
semper McGinnis” and then expect the 
profits to roll in. 

It is true that some large line companies 
have such carefully drawn policies and ways 
of working, that local managers must follow 
orders exactly and in minute detail. In 
that case the real merchant is the general 
manager who draws the policies. The local 
agent is a workman whose duty it is to han- 
dle the yard like a machine. His work might 
be compared to that of feeding a lathe. He 
can and ought to be a faithful workman; a 
useful and honorable member of society. 
But I have been talking about the merchant; 
the man who determines the policies and 
the routine. 


Daily Decisions 


and of human behavior. And this comes 
near to those things that we call principles. 

Perhaps this seems far off the ground, 
and of course it is. To hitch it to the 
ground where his business is conducted a 
man needs to know the ways of the game as 
it is played from day to day. There are 
plenty of dreamers who drift away into 
nothingness. They can see the principles 
and the big objectives, but they don’t know 
how to take the first step and the second and 
the third. There are plenty of “smart” men 
who never miss a little bet along the way. 
But they don’t see past the little bets, and 
they are surprised and sore because they 
don’t seem to get anywhere. If you try 
to tell them they’re out of step with destiny, 
they call you a fool. It’s because I want 
you to be a real success, both as a business 
man and as a human being, that I keep up 
this tiresome preaching about the long game. 
You can’t see to the end of your life, so 
you can’t work out your destiny on a basis 
of little bets. But you can get some idea 
of what you and your business ought to be 
in your community, and you can hunt 
around for the principles and the big policies 
that your reason tells you ought to produce 
that kind of a man and that kind of busi- 
ness. It’s one of the interesting problems 
that old Mother Nature handed you when 
she set you into the world as a going con- 
cern. She’ll not care much if you muff the 
ball, but you’ll care a good deal. 


Lets Contract for New Plant 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 28.—.Work began last . 
Thursday on the construction of a big building 
for the Enochs Manufacturing Co., to take the 
place of the big structure which was destroyed 
by fire Nov. 1, 1923. Contract has been let 
for the equipment and it is expected that part 
of the large plant will be in operation in-ninety 
days. Completion is scheduled at six months. 
The manufacturing plant to be erected will be 
thoroly modern and superior to the old one. 

The plant of the Enochs Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., which was destroyed by fire several 
months ago, had been in operation for over 
thirty years and was one of the largest in the 
country. The corporate name will be slightly 
changed, and it will be known as the Enochs 
Manufacturing Co.; also the site will be some- , 
what different from that on which the former 
plant was located. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Holds School for Yard Managers 


WapEnA, MINN., Jan. 28.—A school for its 
yard managers is a feature of the annual con- 
vention of the Dower Lumber Co., of this city. 
The two-day meeting held Monday and Tuesday 
of last week was the thirteenth annual gather- 
ing and the attendance was 100 percent, repre- 
senting the thirty-four yards operated by the 
Dower Lumber Co. The sessions just closed 
were voted the most profitable and successful 
ever held, every man taking away with him 
new methods and plans that will prove instruc- 
tive and beneficial, such knowledge aiding him 
to more firmly establish the business of the 
Dower Lumber Co. at his location. 

Optimism was the keynote of the sessions and 
the first need for a home idea was very much 
in evidence thruout the meetings. The yard 
managers were welcomed by Mayor G. I. Pretty- 
man, of Wadena, who stressed the importance 
of such an organization as the Dower Lumber 
Co. and its helpful influence on public spirited 
ideals. Men added to the organization since 
the last annual convention were then intro- 
duced, after which the chart system of the 
Dower Lumber Co. was brought up for discus- 
sion. This system has attracted attention all 
over the United States because by means of it 
in 1923 the Dower Lumber Co. was able to com- 
plete settlements in 95 percent of open accounts 
in the company’s retail yards. 

**Recent Building Ideas,’’ dealing with the 
styles, proportion and economy of house build- 
ing was the subject of an instructive address 
given by Edward Malm, architect of the Dower 
Lumber Co., who was followed by 8. C. Rekdahl, 
general manager, Scott-Graff Lumber Co., who 
took up the subject of courtesy between buyer 
and seller and pointed out in a practical way 
the difference between courtesy and fawning 
and when the seller should stand on his dignity 
and rights. 

There was an impromptu report by A. H. 
Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., on the gen- 
eral marketing conditions of the United States 
and the effect of the lumber purchases of Japan 
and those of California and the Atlantic coast 
on the cost of lumber in the middle West. This 
talk included an account of the visit of E. G. 
Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., to Japan recently with the United 
States commission to investigate the lumber 
phase of the earthquake. 

Many different policies used for closing up 
retail lumber accounts were described in a dis- 
cussion opened by L. H. Minor, yard manager 
at Chisholm, some of the experiences recounted 
being interesting and others amusing. 

F. E. King, a Wadena boy, who has made a 
success as general manager of the King Lumber 
Co., was unable to be present and sent a tele- 
gram expressing his regret. 

At the school session the first afternoon mat- 
ters concerning mortgages and kindred subjects 
were taken up in regular school style, the in- 
formation thus imparted being of great prac- 
tical value to the yard managers. 

Following the school session, S. A. Zalondeck, 
sales manager for the Hudson Manufacturing 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., gave a practical ad- 
dress on the developing of good housing condi- 
tions for farm stock and revealed how the farm 
sales would add materially to the wealth of the 
community as well as to the profit of the lum- 
ber dealer. 

In a discussion of uses of native stocks of 
lumber by Bert Dower, George Schoenberger 
and Jack Kampsula, yard managers, it was de- 
cided that the advantage is confined mostly to 
rough building. 

The weaknesses and the successes of the busi- 
ness as revealed by reflections of the year’s 
business were then discussed by. John Dower, 
president of the company, to which he added 
suggestions as to how the system might be im- 
proved to do away with the weaknesses and in- 
crease the successes. 

At a second school session new systems of 
accounts were explained to the delegates, after 


which there was a theater party, and following 
that, a fine banquet in the gymnasium of the 
Methodist Church, where plates had been laid 
for more than seventy guests. There was an 
interesting speaking and musical program in 
addition to plenty of good things to eat. The 
speakers included a live wire address on sales- 
manship by A. T. Hausler, of the G. T. Leslie 
Paper Co., St. Paul; a talk on the weakness and 
strength of the retail lumberman by W. H. 
Badeaux, secretary of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association; and a talk about the 
own your own home plan by John Dower. 

Some of the old time songs were sung by all 
present after which a fine book of poems was 
given to each guest by the Dower Lumber Co., 
and the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. gave 
each one a fine fruit cake. Mr. Landram, of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., in a fea- 
ture talk, asked that everyone urge members 
of the present Congress to back the request of 
the people of Tacoma that the official title of 
Mount Tacoma, which is now known as Mount 
Ranier, be changed back to the original name. 

The evening closed with the presentation of 
premiums to the managers who had earned them 
during the year preceding thru their efforts in 
putting over good policies of business, which 
resulted in distribution to them of between 
$2,000 and $3,000. 

There was an executive meeting Tuesday 
morning and also a talk on codperation between 
the yards by A. T. Trana who said that the 
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Retailer’s car that makes people think about home owning 


Golden Rule can apply to business as well as to 
other walks of life. All attending felt that the 
two days spent here had been highly beneficial 
and enjoyable at the same time. 

The convention was in charge of E. C. Hez- 
zelwood, auditor of the Dower Lumber Co. 


Has Tried Plan and Likes It 


In its issue of Dec. 29, page 42, the AmeErI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN published an article headed 
‘A Plan Service of Your Own,’’ which has 
stirred up considerable interest. This article 
suggested that dealers might take kodak pic- 
tures of houses, barns ete. that they furnish 
material for, and put these pictures in a suit- 
able scrap book, together with certain data 
mentioned in the article referred to, to which 
interested persons are cited for more specific 
details. 

Among the letters received, commenting on 
this article, was one from H. E. Grosser, of 
St. Joseph, Mo., who writes as follows: 

‘‘ Referring to the article in your issue of Dee. 
29, 1923, under the heading ‘‘ A Plan Service of 
Your Own,’’ I wish to say that I have tried 
out that theory, and by actual experience have 
found the plan very successful. For a number 
of years before the war, I took kodak pictures 
of the jobs for which I had furnished the mate- 


rial, and kept an accurate record of all the 
material furnished and of all the information 
I could gather, and when advertising all the 
material for a certain house at a lump sum, I 
used. cuts made from the kodak pictures I had 
taken. It brought more inquiries and better 
results than any other advertising I ever used. 

‘*Here is another feature that can be added 
to the above plan. You can send out a fine lot 
of follow up letters. After your customer has 
moved into his new home, you can quote him 
an exact figure on screens for all the openings 
in the house. Concreting the cellar, repainting 
the house, or the cost of a cistern can be taken 
up with the owner at the right time. In the 
fall of the year, you can quote him prices on 
storm sash for all of the openings in a lump 
sum, or for each separate opening, as you have 
all the exact sizes in your plan book. Follow 
up letters are good advertising, and I believe 
a follow up system of letters should be added to 
a plan service of your own.’’ 
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‘“‘Home’’ Advertisement on Wheels 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 28.—Guy W. Chees- 
man, manager of the George W. Smyth Lum- 
ber Co., one of the pioneer concerns of Beau- 
mont, like many other busy heads of big retail 
lumber concerns, finds a ‘‘flivver’’ the most 
adaptable and convenient car for running 
around town in. But he is not satisfied with 
using an ordinary runabout. Instead he has 
had built on his car one 
of those model minia- 
ture houses which have 
done so much to popu- 
larize the ‘‘own-your- 
home’’ idea and, inci- 
dentally, resulted in the 
conversion of many 
renters into home own- 
ers. Every day from 
8 a. m. to 5 p. m. this 
traveling ad is seen all 
over Beaumont as Mr. 
Cheesman attends to his 
manifold duties, which 
call him to every part 
of the city where build- 
ing operations are un- 
der way. He lunches 
daily at the Black Cat 
cafe in the Hotel Beau- 
mont building, and for 
an hour this little car 
stands on the Orleans 
Street side of Beau- 
mont ’s million-dollar 
hostelry, and attracts 
much favorable com- 
ment from passers-by. 

The photograph shows the car parked in 
front of the company’s headquarters at Frank- 
lin and Neches streets. The office and grounds 
themselves carry out the ‘‘home’’ idea, and 
even the concrete block fence on the north 
side of the property is manufactured on the 
premises. 

The officers of the company are J. B. Smyth, 
president; C. E. Walden, vice president, and 
Guy W. Cheesman, manager. 
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Retailer Will Exhibit Garage 


OmaHa, NeEs., Jan. 29.—The Morrison Lum- 
ber Co. will participate in the annual building 
show to be held at the Municipal Auditorium 
the week of March 31. The firm will exhibit, 
among other things, a garage which it has 
featured for the past two years. These garages, 
constructed by the company, sell from $250 to 
$500. They are manufactured during dull spells 
and have helped in showing a handsome increase 
in the firm’s business. 


‘¢T ONCE STEERED a raft down the Mississippi 
River,’’ said Abraham Lincoln. ‘‘It went along 
delightfully with the current; but I didn’t meet 
any rafts going up stream—they were all steam- 
boats.’’ 
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Retailer Helps Manual Training Class Build Garage 


A demonstration of practical codperation be- 
tween the local lumberman and the manual 
training instructor is now in progress at Ster- 
ling, Kan. Incidentally it disarms the criticism 
so frequently heard, that the manual training 
instruction given in the public schools is not 
of a practical character. Desiring to show 
everyone that the work can be made of the most 
practical sort, Professor George Pearce, of the 
Sterling high school, is having his manual train- 
ing class build a real, full size garage. Before 
taking up his present work, Professor Pearce 
was a contractor, and therefore was very much 
alive to the shortcomings of his department. 

The school board not being in position to 
handle the extra expense of material for the 
proposed structure, the D. J. Fair Lumber Co. 
promptly stepped into the breach and supplied 
the material. When completed, the garage will 


be sold at public auction, and the money re- 
ceived in excess of the cost of the material will 
be handed over to Professor Pearce for use in 
promoting the work of his department. 

In starting the project, each boy drew plans 
to scale, and then made up from the plans a 
bill of materials, showing where each item 
was to be used. A plan was selected for a 
garage 12x18 feet, with a work bench inside. 
The frame was all cut in the manual training 
room, then taken outside and put together. 
Each. boy cut some part of the frame, and then 
put up some other fellow’s work, so no poor 
cuts were passed. Regular house construction 
methods were used. Every detail of the build- 
ing was studied by all the boys, who thus re- 
ceived instruction in real building under the 
eye of an experienced builder. The garage will 
be painted by the class, thus giving them further 


practical experience in craftsmanship. 

‘“When any lumberman hears a manual train- 
ing department abused,’’ said F. M. Paul, jr., 
manager of the company’s yard at Sterling, 
‘*let him plant an idea with the instructor and 
then help carry it out. Give the department 
head credit for the good work done, and see how 
quickly the knockers will change to boosters. 
Remember that you are starting a bunch of 
youngsters to using your material, so put your 
company’s aprons on them. Such a start ought 
to be the beginning of pleasant business rela- 
tions that will go on for years. The cost of 
this project is not large, and it is good local 
advertising. There will be no trouble selling 
the building when finished. In fact, we know 
of several persons who are watching it closely 
and who have a place for it on the back of their 
lots.’? 
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Thru codperation of local retailer, manual training students of Sterling, Kan., are building this garage 


Hears Testimony in Ouster Proceedings Against Millmen 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—The hearing in the 
ouster proceedings brought by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Barrett against members of the St. Louis 
Millmen’s Association under the Missouri anti- 
trust law, was resumed this morning at Hotel 
Statler before Commissioner Dorsey Shackle- 
ford. Four witnesses were examined for the 
prosecution, but the defense seemed to score the 
most points. The testimony took a wide lati- 
tude, and counsel for the millmen objected 
strenuously to the line of questioning. All ob- 
jections were overruled, the commissioner ex- 
plaining that he was taking the testimony 
merely for submission to the State supreme 
court, which could rule on its admissibility. 
He would prefer to admit the testimony, rather 
than omit any that the court might require. 
The commissioner said that, for this reason, he 
would admit testimony that he would not ad- 
mit if he were the court. 


Discounts Vary With Lumber Market 


Joseph Leuchtefeld, of the Forest Park Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., the first witness to testify, 
told of buying mostly stock doors and sash. He 
first said that prices made by the mills in St. 
Louis were about the same, fluctuating with the 
market on lumber and other supplies. But it 
was developed that he bought virtually all his 
material from one concern, the Huttig Sash & 
Door Co. Basic lists were issued by the mills, 
here and elsewhere, from which there were dis- 
counts, varying as lumber went up or down, he 
testified. The uniformity that existed here, he 
further testified, prevailed in prices made by 
mills ‘on the Pacifie coast. The witness admitted 
that stock doors and sash were as staple prod- 
ucts as were sugar or corn and that, like these 
products, they fluctuated with the market. 


Bids Vary With Service Facilities 


B. J. Charleville, a contractor, bought mill- 
work from five of the defendants. He asked for 


bids from all, and gave the jobs to the lowest 
bidders. He was asked to give a comparison 
of the bids received from these concerns, from 
the standpoint of uniformity. The question was 
objected to, because the bids were not in evi- 
dence, but the objection was overruled. The 
witness said that it was difficult to give such 
comparison, as three or four bidders might find 
it necessary to regard all items as special work, 
whereas a fourth bidder, who might be able to 
utilize much stock material, would be consider- 
ably lower. Over further objections, the witness 
testified that on the same class of work there 
was a range of $20 to $60 and sometimes $70 
in the bids. On cross-examination, Mr. Charle- 
ville testified that he put up between forty and 
fifty residences in St. Louis each year, specializ- 
ing in residences, and that he bought from the 
lowest bidder. A list of firms not in the associa- 
tion was read to him, and he testified that from 
many of these he had bought material. 

H. C. Koenig, a brick manufacturer, testified 
that he had planned to build twenty-four bunga- 
lows in 1920, but that these were never built. 
The estimated price of each was $1,400 to 
$1,600. The bids were in the hands of his 
nephew, and he could not testify as to their 
uniformity. 


Experts Provide Correct Quantity Basis 


Willam Lehr, secretary and treasurer of the 
Kellerman Contracting Co., was asked whether 
bids on millwork run the same now as before 
the Planing Mill Listing Bureau was estab- 
lished, as regards uniformity. After consider- 
able objection he was permitted to answer, and 
he surprised the attorney-general by saying that 
the conditions were the same. Attorney-General 
Barrett then asked him whether the witness did 
not tell him, before the hearing, that the listing 
bureau had enabled the bids to be more certain. 
After much wrangling by counsel, the witness 
was permitted to answer, and said ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
‘*What do you mean by that?’’ asked the State 


official. The witness replied that the bids had 
run more uniform, but the reason was that the 
quantities were now listed by experts, and were 
used by all concerns, whereas previously the 
quantities were often listed by incompetents, 
and the bids made were often so ridiculously 
low that he could not conscientiously accept 
them. On cross-examination, Mr. Lehr testified 
that the firm did a $500,000 a year business in 
St. Louis. He did business with firms, not mem- 
bers of the association, in St. Louis, and in 
Springfield, Il.; Cincinnati, Ohio, and Chicago; 
occasionally getting bids outside of St. Louis 
on large jobs. 

The hearing adjourned to Feb. 11, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis. 





Southern Pine Mill Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—Following are 
f. o. b. mill prices, Jan. 24 to 26, of a varying 
number of southern pine lumber mills, bemg 
weighted averages of reported actual sales at 
latest available dates: 


Sap Flooring Common Boards, 
$2 S4S 


Edge grain— S or 
1 bg mors teeeee $82.00 1x 8” No. 1...... $27.00 
at_grain— ~ 
1x4” B&btr...... eeso 32,20 Re 3------ Bee 
1x4” No. 2 com.. 20.15 1x §” No. 3...... 19.00 


1x6” No. 2 com.. 23.00 
1x6” No. 3 com.. 17.31 


Dimension, 2x4, 16’ 


Longleaf Timbers, $48, 
20’ and under 
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THE OAK TIMBER for the roof of Westminster 
Hall was cut in 1393-6 and the wonderful 
strength and endurance of the oak, tested in the 
testing machine, shows that it has in nowise 
deteriorated and one authority says, ‘‘It is 
difficult to say that steel or masonry would 
have been so perfect after so long a period,’’ 
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Lumber Envoys Report on Japanese Situation 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 26.—The Japanese will 
require more than 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber, 
exclusive of their normal demands, for the 
reconstruction of the cities destroyed in the 
great earthquake, according to Everett G. 
Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. and the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co., returned home yesterday from a 
trip to Japan as head of a commission sent by 
the Export company to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation on the situation in the empire. 

Gratitude towards America for the timely re- 
lief afforded after the catastrophe is the uni- 
versal sentiment among the people of Japan, he 
declared. This feeling has been somewhat tem- 
pered by the Supreme Court decision in the anti- 
alien land cases, but the people feel that 
America is a friend and not a potential enemy. 

A vivid description of the devastation caused 
by the earthquake at Yokohama and Tokio was 
given by Mr. Griggs. 

Such a sight of desolation beggars description, 
he said. The piers at Yokohama where we 
landed were cracked and crumpled, the center 
gone and the warehouse caved in. Not a build- 
ing left standing in the city and only ruined 
walls, or an occasional tower or high wall that 
looked like the ruin of a Roman coliseum in 
mihiature. Along the submerged breakwater 
are seen the wrecks of cranes and shipping. 

We motored thru the ruins along the old wa- 
terfront. Iron fences, stone fronts, even grave- 
yards were in complete ruin, upended, criss- 








Major and Mrs. E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, and 
O. M. Clark, of Portland, in Tokio 


cross. Ruins of motors standing in private 
garages. Trees mere stumps, bridges over 
canals broken and partly repaired to allow some 
traffic, telegraph and trolley poles of steel bent 
or toppled over. Banks of canals and railroads 
wrecked and torn asunder, cracks and holes in 
the ground that were startling. 

And yet the people are all busy. working, trad- 
ing and reéstablishing their places of business, 
digging out the debris and building temporary 
shelters. Police squads were drilling in a large 
open cleared spot that looked like the Roman 
forum ruins excavated at one corner. No side- 
walks, no sewers, carts drawn by men or pony, 
bull or cow. It was a complete wreck and 
nothing but a wreck. 


Burned District Fast Being Rebuilt 


Tokio was another revelation. The fire-swept 
district seemed ten miles square. They had put 
up temporary shelter and cleaned a lot of debris 
away. Here is a city of 2,500,000 swept by fire 
and wrecked by earthquake. Its burned district 
is fast being rebuilt along the same streets as 
before. A sea of sheet iron roofs greets you. 
More than 120,000,000 feet of lumber a month 
is being used and over 700,000 houses must be 
rebuilt. 

Tokio has rebuilt about one-fifth of her burned 
district, which we estimate will require 2,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber and two to three years to 
accomplish. There is an immense traffic to care 
for. Sawmills are being rebuilt and worked by 
steam, electric and man power. Many logs are 
cut up by hand and their work is better than 
any bandsaw. An ordinance prohibits the use 
of any roofing but tile or corrugated iron, but 
the rest of the building is of wood. Ninety per- 
cent of their reconstruction is wood from native 
logs, Siberian timber or American wood, 

The streets are clean and swept and watered 


where the debris has been cleared away. There 
is no sewerage system other than open, yet 
there is no sign of plague or sickness. They 
keep warm with charcoal burners and have re- 
established fire departments with motor driven 
apparatus. They are well governed and respect 


law and order. There are no beggars and every- 
body is working. 

We spent two weeks in conference with gov- 
ernment officials and men who are interested in 
the rebuilding. Men who are using our lumber, 














Reconstruction work in Tokio in which enters 
Pacific Northwest lumber 


not only officials but contractors, dealers, im- 
porters, wholesalers, millmen, architects and 
builders. They were interested and we learned 
many things. Japan is our best foreign cus- 
tomer today and the interchange of practical 
information will help both countries. 

Today, owing to the congestion and lack of 
means to handle cargoes, it costs more to send 
lumber from Yokohama to Tokio than to move 
it across the Pacific ocean. This will be rem- 
edied and ordinary traffic resumed. They can 
and will use our lumber and the specifications 
will be mutually satisfactory. 


Using American Logging Equipment 


We visited the forests of the imperial house- 
hold in the Kiso river district where uptodate 
logging is being carried on with Lidgerwood 
sky line and MacFarland systems. Logging rail- 
roads are there which could only be built where 
the industry is to be perpetual by reason of wise 
reforestation. We also visited the forests of 
the Yoshima district where a country 21 by 17 
miles is forested and reforested and will be 
permanently operated as a timber producing 
country. Flume lines are used by both power 
companies and loggers. Their power plants are 
the last word and seven were located on the one 
river. 

I saw trees all the way from three to five hun- 
dred years old and logs that rivaled our own. 
We need to take lessons from the Japanese in 
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The ruins of Yamashitacho, Yokohama 


conservation and reforestation, fire control and 
the utilization of our forests. 

We were extended every courtesy by all gov- 
ernment and private companies. They feel that 
America is to supply them in the future as well 
as the undeveloped forests of Siberia, and will 
assist us in using more of the tree. They use 
everything and it pays. 

We went over to tell them something about 
our lumber and we found out and learned more 
from them than we could ever impart. Japan 


leads us in many ways and we must respect her 
and her people. The best artisans in wood are 
in Japan and the noble trade of hard work has 
not lost its caste or meaning. 

They are efficient and respectful, courteous 
and kind. I think they can be resentful and 
must be understood to be appreciated. There 
are as many crooks in business in one country 
as the other in proportion to the population. [I 
am convinced that there are as many high class 
business men in Japan proportionately as in our 
own country. 


Amazed at Progress of Reconstruction 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 26.—O. M. Clark, of 
the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., this city, re- 
turned home today from Japan, where with 
Maj. E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, and Chester J. 
Hogue, of the Forest Products Bureau of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, he in- 
vestigated conditions, especially as relating to 
the lumber demand growing out of the disas- 
trous earthquake of last summer. 

Mr. Clark made a report at the meeting of 
the West Coast association meeting in Seattle 
last night and has a lengthy written report 
ready for presentation before the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., by which organiza- 
tion he was commissioned to make the trip. 

Mr. Clark confirms all former reports of the 
tremendous damage inflicted by the quake, 
damage that he says is beyond imagination. 
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The back street of Ginza, shopping center of 
Tokio, Japan 


Nevertheless the people have not lost heart. 
They are now prosecuting reconstruction with 
the greatest possible speed. 

Tokio was one of the world’s great cities 
and to rebuild it is a tremendous undertaking. 
While many buildings of permanent character 
are now rising out of the ruins, great plans are 
being made for modernizing the city. The 
federal government is handling this matter and 
a budget is being prepared to take care of 
the cost, which will be enormous as much prop- 
erty will have to be condemned. 

Mr. Clark says that so far as finances are 
concerned Japan is all right. The country is 
prosperous with an abundance of work at good 
wages. It was amazing to Mr. Clark how 
rapidly order had been restored in the stricken 
districts and how few dependents there are now. 

Japan, which under normal conditions obtains 
about 30 percent of its lumber requirements 
from the Pacific Northwest, will be in the mar- 
ket for large quantities, Mr. Clark says, but 
trade is not being fostered by America’s atti- 
tude toward the Japanese landholders in this 
country, he observes. Japan does not want to 
dump immigrants in the United States, it does 
not protest against such regulations, but it views 
with disappointment legislation that discrimi- 
nates against the Japanese already here. 

In 1923 the Pacific Northwest »shipped to 
Japan about 700,000,000 feet of fir, Mr. Clark 
stated, and a larger quantity will probably be 
sent there during 1924, but this trade can 
hardly be expected to expand unléss friendly 
feelings are maintained between the two nations. 
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‘ J am not a public speaker and under ordinary 
conditions would shrink from addressing you on any 
subject. However, because your institute has set 
itself to accomplish a definite task in connection 
with that most honorable and highest of all types 
of business endeavor—banking—and because that 
which you are doing proves conclusively the wis- 
dom of efforts of its kind, and because it has been 
my honest desire for over a quarter of a century to 
see the business in which I am engaged—the lum- 
ber business—more firmly established on a solid 
foundation upon which it can build its structure 
with actual knowledge of the details of all branches 
of its own business, I honestly say that I feel both 
honored and gratified to stand before you and to 
tell you, as one engaged in an entirely different 
line of business, how strongly I believe in your 
efforts and how greatly I appreciate your work 
both on account of the actual benefits the banking 
interests of the country will secure and the re- 
flected benefits which will naturally be felt in other 
lines of endeavor. 


The Start of America’s Lumber Manufacturing 


The lumber business, as you know, had its in- 
ception in this country on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and with two objects in view. First, to shelter 
those sturdy people who had braved the terrors of 
the Atlantic in order to start for themselves new 
homes, and, second, clearing of the land in order 
that these same people might immediately engage 
in tilling the soil. 

As time progressed, cities were established, in- 
terior waterways opened up, harbors developed, 
and the product of the tree went into the building 
of factories and other construction outside the 
original home building, but the clearing of the 
land for the benefit of the agriculturist was ever 
in the minds of the people at large as well as the 
lumbermen themselves, and it is only within the 
last twenty-five years that the people of the United 
States have given any great thought to the conser- 
vation of the tree crop of the nation or the ques- 
tion of increasing the farmer’s acreage by the re- 
clamation of untimbered areas. ‘ 

As an illustration, may I say that in our own 
beautiful State fifteen years ago I was obliged to 
employ a pleasant and politic man—a cross be- 
tween a woodsman, a fire ranger, a farmer and a 
prize fighter—to camp near a body of timber in 
which I was interested, and by verbal persuasion, 
if possible, but by two-fisted methods, if necessary, 
educate the ranchers in that district up to a point 
where they would understand that the burning of 
fern and other combustible material in the fire- 
swept area near our timber, was not necessary in 
order for those farmers to exist and pasture the 
cattle roaming at large over their own and adjoin- 
ing territory. 

I call this matter to your attention, realizing 
full well that it is foreign to the question your 
chairman has allotted me, but in order that you 
may think of these things the next time you read 
the flamboyant speech of some politician who has 
a burning desire to solidify his political backing 
by censuring the operators engaged in a basic in- 
dustry. Think and remember that the American 
public for over three centuries has looked upon the 
forest and the woodlot as a nuisance. 

We will now leave the question of who is to 
blame for the present hue and cry relative to the 
conservation of the timber resources of this country 
and for a moment discuss somewhat in general and 
detail the lumber business itself. 

I have already stated to you that the lumber 
business started with the ax in the hands of a 
prospective homebuilder on the bleak northeastern 
shore of this country. From that time until the 
Present the majority of the men engaged in the 
industry have been men who have worked up from 
lower ranks. ‘The largest operator in the three 
States of Washington, Oregon and California was 
swinging an ax and pulling a saw in the forests of 
horthern Washington fifty years ago. : 

The entire lumber business is one of action, and 
as these men who have risen to positions of. trust 
in the industry came thru the different departments 
of the business they have had but little time for 
higher education and but little time to investigate 
the details of the business from an engineering 
standpoint, therefore until very recently every 
branch of the industry was being carried on, in a 
large degree, practically the same as it was a cen- 
tury ago. P 

On account of the struggles these individuals 
have been obliged to make, and on account of their 
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*Address delivered before the forum dinner of 
the Portland Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking, Portland, Ore., Jan. 18, 1924. 


Development of Lumbering in the Pacific Northwest’ 


[By F. C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.] 


close attention to their own business, very little of 
general thought or knowledge in connection with 
the broad lumber business of our country was tab- 
ulated and laid before individual operators prior 
to twenty or twenty-five years ago, and while many 
farsighted men in the industry have realized that 
the business could never be put upon a sound basis 
where reasonable returns to the investor could be 
made month after month and year after year with- 
out such knowledge, the great mass of manufactur- 
ers felt they could give but little time to the dis- 
cussion of the problems of better manufacturing, 
better grading of material, better selling of the 
product after it was finished, and when the out- 
come of discussions of this kind were typed and 
sent broadcast to these manufacturers, but little 
attention was given by them to the details. 

However, the seed has been sown, the ground 
enriched by the thought of the few, and we are 
now commencing to reap the harvest, and while I 
presume you can find even in Portland the circular 
saw tearing its five-eighths inch way thru the logs 
being manufactured, and while this saw is but one 
step in advance of the upright saw used centuries 
ago, the great majority of lumber manufacturers 
thruout the country are considering the question 
of conservation, not alone in the forests but in the 
mill as well, and with fine-gaged saws, intensified 
study relative to the kiln drying of the product, 
close attention to the planing and grading, benefic- 
ial results are being obtained. 


The Dawn of a New Day—Lumber Associations 


I had the honor in 1895 to attend the first meet- 
ing of manufacturers of lumber on the Great Lakes 
to study questions of this kind. 

In 1903 I had the honor of sitting in at a meet- 
ing in this city, the result of which was the for- 
mation of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association embracing a portion 
of the Columbia River and Willamette Valley mills. 
Associations were also formed in the Puget Sound 
territory and in the Grays Harbor district of Wash- 
ington, and later these three associations were 
merged under the head of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and today the West Coast 
membership consists of about 80 percent of the 
mills of Oregon and Washington. . 

Other associations about the same time were 
being formed in different parts of the United States 
and some few years ago all these associations 
were brought under an association of countrywide 
scope—the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
—and today we find the National with its sub- 
sidiary associations studying from all angles the 
question of utilization of the product of the saw- 
mills in the country to the best possible advantage. 
Its engineers are working with the railroads and 
the large users of lumber, such as car manufactur- 
ing companies, automobile manufacturing compan- 
ies ete., with a view of utilizing the wood partic- 
ularly adapted to the use intended. 

Other men, experts in homebuilding and factory 
construction, are sitting in with the properly ac- 
credited officials in the different cities and working 
out building codes that will protect the people of 
those cities so far as loss of life from fire and 
other causes are concerned, and at the same time 
put the manufacturers of lumber upon a parity 
with the manufacturers of competitive materials. 
In the regional associations traffic experts are 
working with the traffic experts of railroad com- 
panies in order that rail rates may be put in force 
which will deliver to the consumer his lumber at a 
reasonable cost, but without penalizing the rail- 
road or putting the manufacturerout of business. 

Other departments are working with the United 
States Department of Agriculture in laboratories 
at Madison, Wis., and the reports of these men are 
continually flowing into the offices of individual 
manufacturers in order that they at all times may 
know more about the material they are manufac- 
turing, and in this way put it to the best possible 
uses. The activities of the National association 
and the regional associations are entirely along the 
line of proper utilization and the best and most 
economical way to turn the log into finished stock, 
and none of the activities of any of these associa- 
tions have to do with the question of the price to 
be asked for material after it is ready for market. 

Here in the West where our markets are divided 
between local consumption, domestic uses, and over- 
seas requirements, it has become necessary to care- 
fully study the question of the grading of the ma- 
terial, particularly on account of the fact that our 
woods are now being shipped to practically every 
timber-consuming country in the world. 

In order to best work out this proposition of 
grades, the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau was 








formed some years ago. That bureau is entirely 
separate from all other activities of the lumber 
business, but it has absolute charge of the grading 
of the material shipped to foreign countries, and 
upon request will inspect for local consumption or 
rail shipments as well. The bureau issues a certifi- 
cate of inspection and this certificate, as the most 
of you know, is the basis of all financial settle- 
ments for our overseas product. 


Function of Fir Export Company 


Some years ago a group of lumbermen here in 
the Northwest felt that our foreign markets should 
be properly investigated and that those in foreign 
countries desiring to purchase our products in large 
quantities should be assured of the best possible 
service. To this end, and covering a period of 
over two years, a most exhaustive and intensified 
study of our waterborne business was entered into. 
We had no desire to in any way attempt to control 
our domestic or local markets, but we did feel that 
the man engaged in the lumber business in foreign 
countries who drew his supply in whole or in part 
from the sawmills of the Pacific Northwest should 
have service assured, and at the same time the 
manufacturer of the product should have assurance 
of a reasonable profit. 

After many meetings with government officials 
in Washington and many meetings here in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. was formed, and between 80 and 90 
percent of the mills of Oregon and Washington 
catering to overseas business are members of that 
company. The result of the efforts of the company 
has been the stabilizing of prices abroad and the 
prompt furnishing of material to vessels. 

A few weeks ago this company booked an order 
for approximately 100,000,000 feet of lumber from 
the Japanese Government—this at a time when 
speculation was rife—and under the old mode of 
handling the lumber business in foreign countries 
prices would have skyrocketed ; first, seriously af- 
fecting Japan in her hour of need, and, second, 
unsettling labor and manufacturing conditions here 
at home. I believe that order was the largest sin- 
gle order for lumber ever booked in the world. 

As soon after the recent earthquake as we felt 
the Japanese people would be in condition to dis- 
cuss business, we dispatched to that country, 
which has added so much to our prosperity here in 
the Northwest during recent years, a high com- 
mission empowered not alone to extend our heart- 
felt sympathy but to in every way assist them in 
their rehabilitation. That commission carried with 
it one of the best posted architects of the United 
States, who is erecting a home of the west Coast 
bungalow type in Tokio with a view of showing 
our Japanese friends how we live on this side of 
the Pacific. The home will be furnished thruout 
with American furniture, and it is hoped that the 
result of this work will be a building program in 
that part of Japan destroyed by the ‘earthquake 
similar in many lines to the building program car- 
ried on in Oregon, Washington and California, and 
that in this way the Japanese will be able to more 
quickly rebuild their devastated area and the lum- 
bermen of this country more promptly and cheaply 
furnish the lumber. 

Conditions are changing, the lumber business to- 
day is upon a stable foundation, and it is my im- 
pression that the future will see it carry along with 
other basic industries, such as steel, with the mar- 
ket line on the chart reasonably straight as the 
years go by, and the use of our product held 
closely to the present per capita point. The details 
of the present day business are familiar to most 
of you. Our markets have expanded during the 
last ten years from a small overseas demand and a 
domestic territory bounded on the east by Salt 
Lake and Denver, to the markets of the world. 

Our foreign shipments have not increased as 
rapidly as they would have increased had condi- 
tions since the war been more settled in Europe, 
but our ‘transpacific business is healthy. and our 
intercoastal business almost unbelievable. If mem- 
ory serves.me correctly, the shipments from Ore- 
gon and Washington to the Atlantic seaboard have 
jumped from 50,000,000 feet four years ago to 
nearly 1,000,000,000 feet in 1923! This year bids 
fair to hold its own with 1923. I make this state- 
ment upon the basis of returns received in our office 
from 400 questionnaires sent out to wholesalers 
and retailers all over the country. The returns 
from these questionnaires are surprisingly uniform, 
and while we have found an occasional pessimistic 
note, fully 95 percent of the returns are most en- 
couraging, predicting as they do an increasing 
amount of business for the first half of 1924 and 
an increasing consumption of that class of lumber 
manufactured in the Pacific Northwest. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasHINneTon, D. C., Jan. 28.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 























Softwoods: P nite, i888 _— Shipments ome Orders 
Week ended: 1924, Jan. 19; 1023, Jan. 20— 
Southern Pine Pron Koved “Daa  R S e bn :766.459* 74,895,777 85,374,087* 89,120,553 109,004,211* 126,922,928 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..........++..se0. ‘¥a 104'975.96 2 3,197,000 87,858,015 109,000,000 97,205,974 ,000,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........++. «++ 16,769,000 12,349,000 23,730,000 ,858,0 675, »200,000 
California Redwood Association......... Sobbiskesee> eae re 8,761,000 6,891,000 7,155,000 7,879,000 10,063,000 12,256,000 
Orth Carorine Pine ASHOCIBUION,.. <cvcccccsvvcveseracevse eo 6,706,095 6,184,461 6,721,537 6,374,161 9,703,100 ,907,287 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn. 5 1,452,000 857,000 1,833,000 1,133,000 3,271,000 2,040,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association............ sane 6,646,500 6,957,200 7,560,600 8,329, 700 12,447,000 5,628, 000 
DOOR DO MINIs 6 6550s 60 06000559 505455594 40640040 ee 200,331,438 220,232,239 248,694,414 278,369,285 323,954,215 
Three weeks: 1924, Dec. 30 to Jan. 19; 1923, Dec. 31 to Jan. 20— 
Southern Pine pone Ns ok cismiewis awe a6 el RRR pba 97,108,883 205,418,405 219,899,271 254,871,537 257,760,435 303,499,580 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association vies heise bw ews chew .. 253,633,876 234,122,293 246,238,950 286,732,546 281,145,884 332,624,188 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........+.0% -- 39,352,000 33,409,000 60,235,000 67,492,000 85,175,000 64,650,000 
California Redwood Association.......... Seaw ke asians sine «es 21,054,000 18,114,000 19,687,000 22,855,000 23,382,000 37,014,000 
Rerth Carolina vine pomociation. our oezcns casas cess seaais etna tT aeenes 16,184,406 19, 2.986. oe , open i len'see 
orthern Hemloc ardwo anufac urers BBN... csce ° ’ ’ ,000 9 ,000 ’ ’ 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..............6.6. 19,224,400 22,674,700 20,020,600 23, 268, 500 23,633,000 18,329,000 
OURS: ETS SVOBEG 5 oo 6 sins Sins 60 sae AORN os bicen'e ++ee- 650,158,866 536,103,923 586,678,306 679,933,429 705,117,319 778,654,396 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn., 3 weeks....... 9,771,000; A ne 29,413,000 Te shane neeue Seb weenees 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs.’ Assn., 3 weekS...+.sseee 8,801,000 7,826,000 6,288,000 7,353,000 9,079,000 6,809,000 
*Revised figures from mills reporting all three items. 7Represents about 40 percent of total cut of region. 
e e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 26.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Jan 14 to 19, inclusive: 
—-Sales—— Prices— —-Sales—— Prices————_——- 
V. g. flooring— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Common, No. 1 S1S— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
DNTAL whnentiewatis scmieiinith Wage BN AND 4 $59.00 $54.00 $ 5.00 scnauviskns mecsasseeee 42 437,000 5 $19.50 $16.50 $ 3.00 
i a ee en eee vee 14 496,000 $ 67.00 49.00 8.00 |” Sb opie pie ea 28 145,000 4 20.00 18.00 2.00 
gk sbasessonesen nese s 30 Zou, vuU 8 41.00 35.00 6.00 
8. g. flooring — Dimension, No. 1 S&E— 
4” No. 2 and better........ 27 364,000 10 38.00 27.00 11.00 OKA" FORTE! vseinisinsee Baxetciens 70 319,000 5 19.50 16.50 3.00 
NO. 3 wre eesecseseeeeenes 10 169,000 6 28.00 23.50 4.50 eee ore . 61 278,000 5 20.50 17.50 3.00 
6” No. BS and detter.......+ 21 135,000 8 40.00 30.00 10.00 , [2 21.50 18.50 3.00 
BG) 26de Sew cine craic 51 244,000 
Dats cesses abissweicisleo’ 8 37,000 2 35.00 30.00 5.00 a 19.00 2.50 
Gelling 5x4" — Be Se caceuents pcelwigiels oe 79,000 4 21.50 z : 
No. 2 and better........... 67 614,000 10 34.00 27.00 —7.00 oR sees 22 90,000 6 25.50 20.50 5.00 
No. 3 OS RL RONAN: 12 129,000 6 24.50 20.50 4.00 26-32’ |... fo Rt 5 24,000 5 27.00 24.50 2.50 
No? + ys “a 53 —- 419,000 11 39.00 29.00 10.00 Lath 
() an ee ; J R F = 
OS eee 14 144,000 6 31.50 26.50 5.00 PE. So wcdsiepawewecameenes wind 17 351,000 8 4.30 3.75 .55 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
following analysis for the week ended Jan. 19, 
orders and shipments being shown as percent-, 
ages of production: 


Du ring 3 
Week ‘Ended Wks. Ended 

Jan. 19 Jan. 19 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Associations— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ....... 136 114 146 112 131 
meee CORRE ow ccc cce 128 86 95 97 111 
Western Pine ....... 88 142 219 153 216 
Calif. Pines* ..... ee. 12 301 359 301... 
Calif. Redwood ...... 15 82 115 94 111 
No. Carolina Pine.. 380 100 145 109 189 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd.t 17 838 126 78 110 
Northern Pine ....... 10 114 187 104 123 


*Cut is 31 percent of total in California pine 
region. 

tIncreases hardwoods and softwoods. 

tLast week there were reports from 402 mills. 


Oak Flooring Stocks. 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics as to 
stocks on hand Jan. 19: 


Stocks Unfilled Percent 

















on hand orders sold 

re 4,728,000 2,136,000 45 
le cept 971,000 217,000 22 
ane: 13,896,000 30,561,000 220 
Total 1" ......... 19,595,000 32,914,000 168 
xi" i ama: 5,833,000 5,337,000 100 
i a ebaeenintet 4,761,000 4,423,000 93 
Total %” ......... 10,094,000 9,760,000 97 
haa ll 1,709,000 1,630,000 95 
NY ee oc aed 17811000 2'644'000 146 
Total %” ......... 3,520,000 4,272,000 121 
zi” SOREN ES. 208,000 45,000 22 
hee ceay ered 2,029,000 4,032,000 199 
Total fe” ......0.. 2,237,000 4,077,000 182 
Grand total ...... 35,446,000 51,025,000 144 


Comparative Percentages of Stock Sold 





Jan. 19 Dec. 15 Jan. 13 
192 1923 1923 
10 260 
65 96 
2 130 
159 206 
95 189 





Western Pine Analysis 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 26.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Jan. 19 from 


forty-one mills: 
—Percentage of— 


Pro- Ship- 

Cars Feet duction ments 

Prose: i: asics, BORO! 25855. ve00< 

Shipments* ... 1,082 27, 055, OOO 261.86 3 .cece 
Orders}— 

Received ... 1,598 39,950,000 -— ue 147.66 

On hand.... 4,702 117,5 0,000 skeuevars 





*Of these shipment totals, local sales took 10 
cars, 255,000 feet. 

{Local orders are not included as, in case of 
retail sales from mill yards, order is practically 
synonymous wtih shipment. 

Bookings for the week by thirty-eight identi- 
cal mills were 128.06 percent of bookings for 
the previous week. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 30.—The mills of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association cut 
and shipped more lumber during 1923 than in 
any other year. According to figures compiled 
by the association’s statistical department, the 
cut totaled 1,717,420,750 feet; and shipments, 
1,523,828,468 feet. The heaviest former pro- 
duction for any one year was made in 1920, the 
cut for that year being 1,646,714,000 feet. "The 
record for shipments prior to 1923 was held 
by 1922, when the total was 1,496,856,000 feet. 

Production for December, 1923, was 89,170,- 
834 feet. Shipments amounted to 108, 508, 638 
feet, the biggest on record for any December. 
Stocks now at mills amount to about 1,000,- 
000,000 feet, perhaps a trifle above normal. 
Demand i is very active, big orders being placed. 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics for 
the weeks ended as shown, and comparative 


periods: 

1924— Production Shipments Orders 
TS | ee 5,892,000 3,655,000 7,845,000 
BOM, .@ 2\<w.00% ,129,000 4,788,000 - 6,872,000 
Dec. 31 to 
i a ore 10,021,000 10,443,000 14,717,000 
Jan. 1 to 13...10,721,000 8,671,000 9,260,000 


e e e 
California Pine Sales 
San Francisco, CauirF., Jan. 26.—For the pe- 
riod Jan. 1-19, the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports sales 
by grades as follows: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 


Feet Common— Feet 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 116,000 DVO: 1. vcccees: Oe 
oe a 243,000 INO: B cvccews 250,000 
T) PCISCE..c.scsees 268,000 wees & s6seees 2,154,000 
No. 3 clear.... 191,000 oh re 166,000 
Inch shop .... 10,000 No. 1 dimen... 917,000 
No. 1 shop.... 964,000 Form stock 3,000 
No. 2 shop...2,196,000 Timbers ...... 89,000 
No. 3 shop..... 477,000 Beveled Siding— 
D&btr. short... 20,000 Lin. Ft. 
Panel, %” ..... 6,000 B&btr. ..... 185,000 
D&btr. stnd... 33,000 a ..,., aia vnerd 10,000 
No. 3 clr. stnd. 64,000 1 ee eae 10,000 
Shop, stnd.... 38,000 & ........... 6,000 
Sugar Pine Box 

Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 211,000 
C select 22,000 Feet 

> te lal daa , Mix, pines, 4/4 50,000 
PP MeUC. soca 2,000 
No. 3 cl 194,000 Mix. pines, 

oe ene , 5/4 & 6/4.... 325,000 


Inch shop .... 77,000 


No. 1 shop .... 375.000 Fir, white .... 19,000 
No. 2 shop.... 317,000 Douglas Fir 
No. 3 shop.. 50,000 CODES. ccccece 6,000 
White Fir Com., 4/4 219,000 
Clears ........ 12,000 Com., 5/4 212,000 
No. 3 com.&btr. 141,000 Ties & timbers 69,000 
No. 4 common. 44,000 Lath 
No. 1 dimen... 323,000 Pieces 
No. 2 dimen... 47,000 No. 1 mix. pine 715,000 
Cedar No. 2 mix. pine 560,000 
caisaie awlemavare Baez 354,000 32” mix. pine.. 270,000 


Footage of commons is of 1-ineh stock only, 
no other thickness being included. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 28.—For the week 
ended Jan. 25, Friday, one hundred thirty-nine 
mills report as follows to the Southern Pine 


Association : Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 
{Cars Feet duction — 
Predaction._..........- %8,258) 
Shipments . 3,990 91,007,910 116.29 
Orders— 
Received ... 3,850 87,814,650 112.21 96.49 
On hand end 
week 15,746 359,150,514 


*Orders on hand showed a ‘decrease of 0.88 per- 
cent nyo the week. 

As a basis for carload, the average load shipped 
in December, 22,809 feet, is used. 
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The following statistics have been prepared by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 


Comparative Statistics on Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring 





1923 1922 Increase 
Jan, 1 to July 1 to Average Jan. 1 to July 1 to Average 1923 over 1922 
June 30 Dee. 31 for year June 30 June 30 for year Feet Pet. 
Production ....... 73,395,000 69,217,000 142,612,000 63,598,000 72,552,000 136,150,000 6,462,000 4.7 
Shipments ........ 81,019,000 62,495,000 143,514,000 66,368,000 75,038,000 141,406,000 2,108,000 1.5 
Orders «.-.-eeeeee 85,091,000 50,234,000 135,325,000 74,017,000 69,507.000 143,524,000 8,199,000* 5.7 
Unfilled orders .... 35,605,000 17,228,000 27,123,000 17,988,000 21,520,000 19,618,000 7,505,000 38.3 
Stocks on hand..... 23,534,000 20,739,000 22,244,000 33,046,000 24,540,000 29,120,000 6,876,000* 23.6 
Reports Jan. 1 to Feb. 28 are from 22 members; those for March 1 to Dec. 31 are from 21 members. 
Maple, Beech and Birch Shipments in Detail, Identical Membership rs 
1923 1922 “1923 over 192 











Maple Flooring Production, Shipments and Orders 


Stock Conditions 13/16x24, Maple 


The 


following figures 


show by 


grades the average percentages of 
13/16x2%4-inch maple flooring stocks 
sold, and average values, during 1922 


and 1923: 
Prod- 
Clear No.1 Factory uct 
Percentage sold: 
1923 .... 381 279 445 335 


1042 .... BO 
Increase— 

Points .. 172 

Percent . 82 


579 143 234 


300* 302 101 
52 211 43 








Jan. to June July to Dec. Total Jan. to June July to Dec. Total Feet Pet. : 
MGA Coie cowencs 72,894.000 57,395,000 130,289,000 60,757,000 67,308,000 128,065,000 2,224,000 1.7 —- soo87 $89.54 $48.12 $88.49 
MOEON vc a os cccess 4,306,000 2,230,000 6,536,000 3,616,000 3,899,000 7,515,000 979,000* 13 1922 "9183 75:26 2838 °7651 
ee ae eae 3,819,000 2,870,000 6,689,000 1,995,000 3,831,000 5,826,000 863,000 14.8 . : : : 
MR Sen ctees 81,019,000 62,495,000 143,514,000 66,368,000 75,038,000 141,406,000 2,108,000 1.5 —" 8.04 14.28 19.74 11.98 
*Decrease. Perct. 8.8 19.0 69.6 15.7 





National Unsold Stocks 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—The following is a compilation of such 1923 reports on unsold 
stock as have been submitted to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 











Jan. 1 July 1 Dec. 1 
No. mills Feet No. mills Feet No. mills Feet 

GET TENG: (o'b.c:0.0)c ae aan ne walate 135 §22,898,131 142 545,164,493 145 644,557,094 
VC MMMEL (oslo cre ad eR k6 es se EKKO 116 199,375,522 99 137,460,000 «sé #anenawaes 
{a eer ee 51 753,050,000 51 786,204,000 51 997,855,000 
Cerrornia Bedwood ©....ccceceses (Not available) 

Mottn Carona PING... ..ceccsecs » 14 56,072,833* 26 85,959,046* 24 114,504,153* 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood.. 59 325,247,000 56 338,005,000 50 256,264,000 
OSS 2 ere ere (Not available) 

Michigan Hardwood ............. 36 87,893,000 32 76,984,000 32 76,537,000 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine......... 32 257,243,000 36 296,904,000 30 443,632,000 
Beemawood ‘Srtre. EnStitates.....55 cee  coatrccese 195 389,352,000 197 413,461,000 


*Total stock. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFOLK, VA., Jan. 28.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures reported by thirty-three mills for 
the week ended Jan. 19: 

Percentage of 


Production Ship- 

Production— Feet Normal* Actual ments 
le eee 6,986,795 76 hare aaa 
ae 9,192,000 waka ous aed 
Shipments .... 7,762,358 85 101 ond 
ONGeES? cc ccccs 10,412,100 113 149 134 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 

+As compared with last week, there has been a 
decrease in orders of 6 percent, altho last week 
there were reports from only thirty-two mills. 





Railroad Tie Business Increasing 


New York, Jan. 28.—Indicative of the activ- 
ities in the railroad tie business in late De- 
cember and early in January, the A. J. Phipps 
Co., of New York, has shipped approximately 
100,000 creosoted southern pine ties for con- 
sumption in this territory. The steamer Com- 


and thus conveyed to rivers, down which they 
are floated to Chocohatchie Bay. 

Shipments of ties in the last thirty days, 
Mr. Phipps says, have been the largest the 
company has ever handled in so short a time. 
All of the ties handled by the company are 
produced within a radius of 150 miles of 
Pensacola, these ties are mostly of southern 











> 











The steamer ‘‘Commercial Traveler’’ discharging a large consignment of creosoted southern pine 
railroad ties for the A. J. Phipps Co. at Bayridge, Long Island. The steamer was loaded 


at Pensacola in four days and six days were required to discharge her cargo. 


Ties on the 


outer rim of the decks are loaded standing up in order to lock them in 


mercial Traveler has just finished unloading and 
the Mohawk is due from Jacksonville with a 
part cargo during the coming week. Other 
boats of the Transmarine Corporation, which 
are due to reach here at an early date, are 
the Susperce, Serece and the Sunelseco. 


Mr. Phipps is preparing now for a trip south 
to inspect some oak logs that have been pro- 
duced by the company and that present an 
unusual problem in tie manufacture as they are 
50 feet long, with an 18-inch small end. 


Cargoes are brought to the boats in Pensa- 
cola by railroad and on barges which come 
mainly from the Chocohatchie district. The 

uipps company owns five spur tracks and one 
mile of track facing the yard. Before loading 
on the barges, the logs are put in small streams 


pine, but the firm also distributes large num- 
bers of oak ties in this territory. 

Harrison B. Hodges, who for twenty-seven 
years was connected with the Long Island Rail- 
road, is now on the advisory end of the Phipps 
company’s New York office. 

Mr. Phipps says he is now finding money 
market conditions very favorable and the level 
of prices is leading to increased buying. Since 
Dec. 1, the tie market, he asserts, has swung 
into a more favorable position. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the United States 
Geographic Board that a mountain 5,037 feet 
high in Clackamas County, Oregon, has been 
named Mt. Mitchell in memory of Roy Mitchell, 
employee of the Forest Service, who was killed 
while fighting fire in the Oregon national forest. 





California Redwood Data 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALir., Jan. 26.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association’s report for Jan 19: 








Member mills reported Entire 

Percent Industry 
No. of of pro- (estimated) 

mills Feet duction Feet 
Production ... 15 8,761,000 100 11,400,000 
Shipments .... 15 7,155,000 82 9,300,000 
Orders— 
Received .... 15 10,063,000 115 13,100,000 
On hand .... 14 34,283,000 cae 47,000,000 
Detailed Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 

15 mills 15 mills 
Northern California* ...... 2,391,000 3,688,000 
Southern California* ...... 2,038,000 3,279,000 
WEOMONIND ee adaceascvacioe ada 99,000 151,000 
PRD i idde eu dns caauwouen 1,517,000 1,589,000 
Per ee fe eee 1,110,000 1,356,000 
COs iti deade aw eeu 7,155,000 10,063,000 

California White Woods 

Shipments Orders 

15 mills 15 mills 
Northern California* ...... 628,000 741,000 
Southern California* ...... 2,616,000 2,495,000 
(| ee ae ae Sa wwceaana 
ROCMEN cuanddéduneadtecccares 3,278,000 3,236,000 


Production of white woods (15 mills) was 
1,842,000 feet; and orders on hand at the end of 
the week (14 mills) amounted to 5,487,000 feet. 

*North and south of line running thru San Luis 
Obispo and Bakersfield. 

7Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

tAll other States and Canada. 


The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 26.—For the week 
ended Jan. 19, 128 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 





Feet 
Production ...102,573,952 16% above normal 


Shipments ... 87,858,015 10% below orders 
COGN vcccec’s 97,205,974 5% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 

EME Si otigadawekuededian 15,851,658 

po 2 A eer 23,913,774 

"ROGGe Water COB). dccnics dcenccccuas 39,765,432 
TRG AIO Gin os deb ddan déscacadas 44,280,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 3,812,583 


New business— 87,858,015 


Water delivery: 


NIN 6 ea ais cna cannes 31,319,198 

MEE Cc ad tecddedncwscdaced 7,744,193 

TOGRE WEEP (469) oe cc cdivcccodccces 39,063,391 
ROe ee OMOEA wich a hakacwuas eatatews 54,330,000 
Local auto and team deliveries....... 3,812,583 
Unfilled orders— 97,205,974 

ee 136,687,338 feet 

i... Se ee eee eS 243,243,427 feet 

TERM a cteccnewadeonadacdodacduas 5,835 cars 
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Texas Concern Elects Officers 


LUFKIN, TEX., Jan. 28.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the H. G. 
Bohlssen Manufacturing Co., located at Ewing, 
near this city, it was decided to make no change 
in the corporate name of the company, and 
officers were elected as follows: President, E. 
L. Kurth; vice president, general manager and 
sales manager, B. C. Kelly; secretary, A. L. 
Henderson; treasurer, G. H. Henderson. 

B. C. Kelly, who will have active management 
of the plant, is an experienced hardwood man, 
having been employed as inspector for the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association for seven 
and one-half years and since then having been 
actively connected with the plant of which he 
is now general manager. 

This plant has a yard capacity of 4,000,000 
feet, is equipped with uptodate dry kiln facili- 
ties and in addition is equipped for steam cur- 
ing its gum. All No. 1 common and better sap 
gum thru this process is steam cured, which 
takes the moisture out of the wood, kills worms 
and gives the wood a bright appearance. 

E. L. Kurth, president of the company, is 
one of the best known men in the southern pine 


ture. Always we are traveling toward its 
gleam. Sometimes the mists of sorrow and 
disappointment hang over the waters excluding 
the light and leaving us sad and alone on un- 
charted waves, but always, like the North 
Star, when the mists have vanished its radiance 
reveals a clearer, newer beauty. Sometimes we 
reach the land of realization but as we tarry 
the light moves on to lands of wider shores and 
greater promise. And so we travel on, follow- 
ing it from one crest of time to another until 
we have crossed the all alloted span. The pass- 
port of oyr journey is the service that we ren- 
der each day as we go.—F rom Bulletin No. 10, 
DE VEURE-BURNS UNDERWRITING CO.; manag- 
ing LUMBERMEN’S INDEMNITY ExCHANGE, 166 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Entering Upon Twenty-Fourth Year 


SELMA, LA., Jan. 28.—This is the manufac- 
turing headquarters for the Grant Timber & 
Manufacturing Co., southern ‘pine and hard- 
wood operator, specializing in boards, yard and 
shed stock, structural material, molding ete. 
The capacity of the plant is about 450,000 feet 














Electrically operated planing mill of Grant 


trade in Texas, being sales manager of the 
Angelina Lumber Co. 


Inspiration in Prose and Verse 


’Tis industry that spells success for beggar, 
king or clown, 
And footsteps on the sands of time are not 
made sitting down! 
* * * 


The man who says ‘‘It can’t be done’’ is 
interrupted by the man who is doing it. 
* * * 


The time of day I do not tell, as some do, by 
the clock, 

Or by the distinct chiming bell set on some 
steeple rock, 

By the progress that I see in what I have 
to do; 

It’s either done o’clock for me, or only half- 
past thru. 

* * * 

We, as business men, must seek our happiness 
in our daily life in business. If we don’t find 
happiness in business, we must improve or get 
out of business as quickly as possible, for the 
loss of happiness in business is the first warn- 
ing signal that we are losing ground. 

* * * 


‘*Isn’t it strange that princes and kings, and 
clowns that caper in sawdust rings, 

And common folk like you ana me, are builders 
for eternity? 

To each is given a bag of tools, a shapeless mass 
and a book of rules; 

And each must make, ere life is flown, a stum- 
bling block or a stepping-stone.’’ 

ae 


There may be short-cuts to success, but many 
a weary traveler gets stuck in the mud trying to 
go that way. 

* * * 

It is worth while to do the decent things, the 
faithful things. It means much work, but 
work is not an evil. It means also great re- 
ward; and the greatest reward to such a man 
or woman is the consciousness of being in good 
company even when alone. 

* * * 


Hope is the glint of light twinkling on the 
island of realization out on the sea of the fu- 


Timber §& Manufacturing Co., Selma, La. 


daily, employing between 650 and 700 men. 
The principal hardwoods turned out consist of 
white and red oak, sap, red and black gum, 
hickory, magnolia, cypress and white ash, of 
which the company has a fair stock on hand 
for prompt delivery, either in straight or 
mixed cars. 

The southern pine sales are handled thru 
the T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., 1218-22 Chemical 


on record. The Gloucester man’s wonderful 
wooden ship models have brought him wide- 
spread recognition. They represent practically 
every type of ship which sailed out of Glouces- 
ter harbor during the last three centuries, and 
formed one of the very interesting features of 
the recent Gloucester Tercentenary celebration, 


Mr. Ehler undertook the remarkable table 
top with its inlaid motto, ‘‘In God We Trust,’’ 
as a recreation and relaxation from his labors 
on miniature wooden ship models. It has been 
suggested that Mr. Ehler undertake the con- 
struction of a series of wooden house models, 
each the replica of some famous old homestead, 
which shall commemorate the history of the 
nation and be available for exhibition purposes, 


Offers Big Timber Area in Colorado 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 26.—Offering of the big- 
gest lumbering area for cutting in the history 
of Colorado was announced this week by Allen 
8. Peck, district forester of the United States 
Forest Service. The area located north of 
Dolores, Colo., contains 400,000,000 board feet 
of western yellow pine available for cutting, and 
it is estimated that it will require eighteen years 
to complete the lumbering operations. 


Letting of the contracts will result in the 
establishment of the greatest lumbering opera- 
tions in Colorado up to this time. It means 
that the huge timber crop of the southwestern 
portion of the State will be salvaged from the 
ravages of insects and decay, without destroy- 
ing the normal forest growth of the area. 

According to Mr. Peck, 75 percent of the 
standing timber in the unit is owned by the 
Government and is located within the bounda- 
ries of the Montezuma national forest. The 
remaining 25 percent is privately owned, but 
adjoins the national forest so closely that it 
may be removed with the same improvements. 


The southern limit of the timber area lies 
seven miles north of Dolores, Colo., on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railway. From 
this point the timber unit extends northward 
over a gently rolling plateau for approximately 
fifty-five miles, extending over a gross area of 
118,391 acres. The estimate of eighteen years 
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One of the mills of the Grant Timber & Manuf acturing Co. at Selma, La. 


Building, St. Louis, Mo., and the William 
Buchanan interests, of Texarkana, Ark. W. W. 
Beaty, of Selma, La., has charge of the hard- 
wood sales. 

The accompanying illustrations give some 
idea of the extent of the Grant operations at 
Selma, which have been conducted since 1900, 
one of the pictures showing the electrically op- 
erated planing mill and the other a view of mill 
No. 1 where southern pine is manufactured. 
National dry kilns are used in the Selma plant, 
which is served by the Missouri Pacific railway. 

The officers of the Grant Timber & Manufac- 
turing Co. are: President, V. M. Mason; vice 
presidents, T. H. Garrett and J. G. Pope; secre- 
tary and treasurer, F. S. Carroll; sales manager, 
W. W. Beaty. 


Constructs Unique Table Top 


GLOUCESTER, MAss., Jan. 28.—John C. Ehler, 
of 16 Davis Street, East Gloucester, has con- 
structed a table top only thirty inches in diame- 
ter but containing 113,540 different pieces of 
wood from many countries of the world, each bit 
of wood having an interesting history of its 
own. It is said by connoisseurs to be one of 
the cleverest examples of artistic woodworking 


to complete the operations is based on an 
estimated annual mill capacity of 22,000,000 
feet. Never yet has a lumbering operation 
been undertaken in Colorado which contem- 
plated the cutting of such a large amount an- 
nually over so long a period. 

According to Mr. Peck, there has never been 
any cutting in this area and there is a large 
accumulation of over-mature timber which, con- 
sidered as a crop, is ripe for cutting now. None 
of this over-mature timber can be left at this 
time, he says, since it would succumb to rot and 
insects before the growth of new material would 
justify the next cut. 

Trees representing 15 to 20 percent of the 
volume of the stand more than ten inches in 
diameter will be reserved for seed trees and 
as a basis for another cut, which will insure the 
perpetuation of the forest. When young trees 
of a size to be reasonably safe from fire 
are not present, seed trees will be saved to 
insure the next crop. Every tree cut will be 
marked by a forest ranger and the cutting will 
be done under his direct supervision. Fire 
breaks will be established along the logging 
railroad, and such other precautionary measures 
éffected as will protect the entire region from 
forest fire danger. 
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Western Red Cedar Producers Discuss Pole Standards— 
Find Advertising Brought Results and Will Continue It 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 26.—The second an- 
nual meeting of the Western Red Cedar Asso- 
ciation and the seventeenth of the western red 
cedar dealers, was opened Jan. 22 by President 
George E. Merrill in the Elizabethan rooms at 
the Davenport Hotel with about fifty members 
in attendance. President Merrill in his annual 
message gave an excellent summary of the cedar 
pole business for the last year. He said in 
part: 

Total shipments of poles for 1923 were 683,914 

ieces. I estimate that this report shows. approx- 
imately 90 percent of the poles shipped by deal- 
ers in the Inland Empire, so that total shipments 
for 1923 would be approximately 750,000 pieces. 
In addition to these shipments there have been a 
great many western red cedar poles shipped from 
the Pacific coast, both to the South and to the 
East. I think a fair estimate of the total ship- 
ments for the industry, including the Coast, would 
pe between 900,000 and 1,000,000 pieces. This 
is probably the largest movement of western red 
cedar poles in the history of the industry. Stocks 
on hand are not large when compared with our 
shipments for 1923, but if the volume of produc- 
tion for 1924 is as large as that of 1923, there 
should be no trouble in taking care of this year’s 
requirements in a satisfactory manner, 


The post market has been demoralized. The 
volume has been small and the prices weak. Sec- 
retary Fulwiler’s report shows only 1,307,487 
posts shipped during 1923, while it has been esti- 
mated that approximately 7,000,000 posts repre- 
sent a big year and 5,000,000 an average year. 
The natural market for western red cedar posts 
has been in very bad shape, due to adverse agri- 
cultural conditions. 


The piling business is in very much the same 
condition as the post business. This I believe is 
due in part to the fact that new construction on 
the railroads has been limited and in part to com- 
petition on the Pacific coast. 


The President’s Recommendations 


President Merrill said that the advertising 
committee had carried thru the association’s 
campaign according to schedule, but had not 
completed compilation of a book that would be 
useful in meeting the competition of treated 
southern pine poles. He recommended that 
shipments be reported by States, so as to show 
the influence of competition. He recommended 
that as present members secure a considerable 
part of their supply from the Coast, that Coast 
dealers be invited to join the association. He 
also urged greater uniformity in reporting ship- 
ments, and that all shipments, whether from the 
Coast or the Inland Empire, be included. Mr. 
Merrill concluded with an endorsement of the 
tax proposals of Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon. 

The report of F. S. Fulwiler, secretary-treas- 
urer, showed a very satisfactory year for asso- 
ciation finances and activities. 


Reviews Traffic Developments 


Secretary Fulwiler then read a report which 
he compiled for the railroad committee, of 
which A. T. Naugle, of Chicago, is chairman. 
Most 1923 rate adjustments were reductions, 
he said. The railroads had carried 15 percent 
more traffic last year than in any year of their 
history, and increased revenues enable them to 
be more cordial in granting voluntary reduc- 
tions. Those granted have not been large, but 
sufficient to equalize more or less different ter- 
ritorial rate relationships, and have enabled 
the sale in larger volume of products of the 
industry, and have therefore reflected benefit 
on the railroads. The most striking and helpful 
reduction was that ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from western shipping 
points to the Southwest, averaging 7 to 25 cents, 
and meaning a saving of $50 to $150 a ship- 
ment on poles. To the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association belongs the credit, for the 
cedar people took no active part on account of 
aving no traffic department. 
_ The association’s chief effort was successful 
in having established storage-in-transit privi- 
leges at Sandpoint, Priest River, Newport, Spo- 
kane, St. Maries, Bovill and Greer, also treat- 
ing-in-transit privileges at Spokane on all roads. 
hus wider territory is opened up and losses on 


freight charges in assembling and reforwarding 
poles are reduced. 

A favorable report had been made by the 
Interstate commission’s examiner on adjustment 
of rates from the Coast on creosote oil. 

The commission ordered cancelation of an 
exception affecting the application of joint thru 
rates applying from the Metalline Falls branch 
of:the Milwaukee road; that road is now entitled 
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to the long haul only where its thru rates via 
Montana connections do not exceed joint thru 
rates of other western lines, so that there is 
now made available to producers joint thru 
rates on storage in transit shipments to all 
noncompetitive points, or to points to which 
the Milwaukee’s charges exceed those of other 
lines. 

In the double carload case the examiner had 
reported unfavorably, because of the railroad’s 
exaggerating the extra hazard of multiple-car 
shipments, but the railroad committee hoped 
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that earlier decisions in like cases would in- 
duce the commission itself to rule favorably to 
the association. Oral argument on this case 
had been postponed to Feb. 8. 


Should Penetrate Foreign Markets 


The report of the export and the advertising 
committees were presented by E. A. Lindsley, 
of Lindsley Bros. Co. In his report on export- 


ing he said that it had been pomted out. that 
foreign countries would never use the western 
red cedar pole until the producers could assure 
definite life, and until they knew and could 
guarantee its strength. These conditions had 
been met, for such great progress had been 
made in treating the red cedar pole that it is su- 
preme in its field. Strength may now be deter- 
mined, so that it is-possible to eliminate hazard. 
It should therefore be possible to make prog- 
ress in meeting the competition of the steel pole 
in foreign markets. The report then told what 
had been done toward introducing the red 
cedar product into other lands. Prospects in 
South America are encouraging, and China is a 
big buyer. Efforts have been made in Australia, 
New Zealand and India, and inquiries have come 
from France and Italy. He recommended more 
intense effort toward getting a share of the 
English trade. He concluded by saying that 
‘“the export business is very attractive, from 
the fact that it is virtually a sale for cash on 
board the vessel,’’ and asserted that one should 
forget the great distance and remember that 
foreign selling is more profitable than the 
method now used in disposing of poles. 


Believes National Advertising Paid 


Mr. Lindsley’s report for the advertising com- 
mittee stated that it was this committee’s policy 
to continue its campaign another year, with the 
same aims and plans. Results, he said, were 
indeterminate, but the sale of poles in the last 
few years had materially increased, so he felt 
assured that the campaign had paid. National 
advertising, he explained, was different from 
that of an individual. The individual concern 
tries to sell its name, service and quality, and 
needs the personal touch in following it up. 
National advertising directs the attention of 
the nation to a commodity as a distinct link 
in its industrial fabric. He continued: 

We are advertising a commodity; we are not 
suggesting to the advertiser from what concern he 
is to buy this commodity, or what service he may 
expect; we are merely telling him about western 
red cedar poles. This class of advertisement is 
bound to bring results, and it is the opinion of 
this committée that all effort should be made to 
assist the advertising agency to put out good stuff 
and put it out with a punch. We all know that 
we are selling the most wonderful pole in the 
world, and if we can not get a punch behind a com- 
mittee of this kind, we had better quit the business. 

Mr. Lindsley said that in the second cam- 
pagn the advertisements were not as attractive 
as in the first, that therefore the second had 
been less effective, because there had been con- 
siderable difficulty in getting photographs of 
the right sort. 


A discussion of the results obtained from the 
spending of $10,000 for advertising of the 
western red cedar pole by the association in 
1923 followed. It was decided to increase the 
appropriation this year to $12,000 or $15,000, 
giving the committee discretion as to what 
amount to use. 


Pole Standardization Is Discussed 


Another interesting discussion was that on 
specifications. This was started by the report 
of W. M. Leavitt, who has been a member of a 
subcommittee of the American engineers’ stand- 
ardization committee, which has been trying to 
lay out a program for standardizing specifica- 
tions in all lines ineluding those for different 
kinds of poles, western red cedar, northern 
white cedar, chestnut, pine and tubular poles. 
No progress has been made by the committee 
toward reaching specifications which meet with 
the approval of the Western Red Cedar Asso- 
ciation, nor of any of the other associations. 
The board of directors was authorized to ap- 
point a special committee of three to work with 
the State and Federal engineering departments 
and with electrical concerns during this coming 
year with the idea of finding out as much as 
possible as to what if any changes should be 

(Concluded on page 82) 
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SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 
26.— Presenting fea- 
tures of unusual impor- 
tance to the industry 
the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association held 
its mid-winter meeting 
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at the Washington Hotel 
in this city yesterday. 

The matter of leading 
ie moment was the return 

ert of O. M. Clark, of Port- 
land, Ore., and Maj. E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, 
Wash., from an absence of three months in 
Japan, on a tour during which they made a 
thoro and searching inquiry into the lumber 
requirements of that country as a result of 
the earthquake. The two commissioners, who 
made the journey as the representatives of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., spoke 
at the banquet and confined their expressions 
to statements dealing with ‘the splendid hero- 
ism of the Japanese people, their willingness 
as a nation to establish and maintain peace 
with America and the world, and their worthi- 
ness as a friend of this country. There were 
passing references to lumber, shaded somewhat 
by a remark that after all Japan was not abso- 
lutely dependent on America for its supply of 
lumber, but that it was interested in keeping 
up the trade provided the price of the article 
was kept within proportion to its uses by that 
country. C. J. Hogue, director of the West 
Coast Forest Products Bureau, will remain in 
Japan for a short time and on his return the 
commission will prepare a formal report going 
in detail into the subject of lumber. 

At the business session a difference of opin- 
ion developed over the report of the committee 
on rail trade grades, the attitude of the rail 
mills being that mill inspection should be 
made easier thru the development of inspectors 
who could be readily available. Some of the 
representatives of the cargo mills interpreted 
this proposal as tending to supersede inspec- 
tion by the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
altho the rail mills insisted that there was 
nothing in the report to warrant that stand. 
The report, with accompanying resolution, was 
set over until the next meeting of the member- 
ship. It is expected that the entire matter will 
be cleared away before July 1, in time to con- 
form to the standardization program. 

The association chose new trustees, who or- 
ganized with the election of Ernest Dolge, of 
Tacoma, as president, succeeding A. C. Dixon, 
of Eugene, Ore., who has served the usual two 
terms during an era marked by substantial 
advance in all association activities. Likewise, 
the trustees again reélected Robert B. Allen 
as secretary-manager, retaining him in the posi- 
tion which he has filled with signal ability for 
many years. 

The meeting was one of the most generally 
attended in the history of the association. The 
proceedings were followed with keen interest; 
and the banquet, which was a memorable occa- 
sion, still further reflected the serious and 
patriotic attitude of the lumbermen on ques- 
tions of public moment. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


At the outset of the session, President Dixon 
spoke of the Perry expedition to Japan, making 
a graceful reference to the presence of Mr. 
Clark and Maj. Griggs. The object was to 
extend an official welcome to the guests from 
the Orient, and a little later when the commis- 
sioners entered the entire assemblage arose, 
applauding them. ‘‘ Which one did most of the 
talking in Japan?’’ someone asked, to which 
Mr. Clark indicated by a gesture that the prin- 
cipal orator had been his colleague. 





President Dixon, in his annual address, 
spoke of the mingled feelings of regret and 
pleasure that for the second time he was speak- 
ing as president of the association. The pleas- 
ure, he reminded his auditors, came by reason 
of happy relationship, of many friendships 
formed and strengthened, a conviction that 
some good had been accomplished, and in part 
at least from the fact that he was able to lay 
on other shoulders the burden which to the best 
of his ability he had been attempting to carry 
for two years. The regret, he said, arose be- 
cause he had not had more time, a larger vision, 
more strength and ability to devote to the work, 
and because thru the very nature of things it 
would be impossible all to join together and 
live over again the two years in an effort to 
accomplish more. 


Pays High Tribute to National Association 


Mr. Dixon paid a high tribute to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, saying: 
‘*T want to record it as my positive conviction 
that each operator is getting from the National 
association as well as from his own organiza- 
tion a return out of all proportion to his con- 
tribution in so far as his dues are concerned.’’ 


The president referred briefly to the progress 
of the standardization program and to the mar- 
ket extension work that is being so effectively 
carried on thru the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau, and thought that from a selfish view- 
point, if from no other, west Coast manufac- 
turers are warranted in continuing their finan- 
cial and moral support of these activities. 

The work of the traffic department was briefly 
covered, and in connection with the splendid 
service that has been rendered by the railroads, 
Mr. Dixon said: 


That the transportation companies who haul 
our product and also are numbered among our best 
customers have prospered during the last twelve 
months rather more than at any other time during 
recent years is certainly a source of very great sat- 
isfaction to me, and I trust and believe is to our 
membership generally. The prosperity of the car- 
riers and the continued development and improve- 
ment of their facilities is essential to the proper 
conduct and expansion of our business and we 
should do all in our power to see that their credit 
is unimpaired and that they have a fair oppor- 
tunity to perform the services for which they exist 
in a manner age ye 3 to the shippers and the 
public generally, and with profit to the hundreds 
of thousands of stockholders in the various rail- 
road systems. An attitude providing for anything 
other than this is suicidal from the standpoint of 
producer, shipper, consumer and all the public. 


Governmental Relations 


Part of the president’s address was devoted 
to a discussion of ‘‘Governmental Relations,’’ 
in which connection he said: 


With regard to this subject, in so far as I know, 
the attitude of those who represent you in associa- 
tion affairs is that this industry is a part of the 
Government. We do not want to be considered as 
a favored class, nor do we in any way want to be 
treated differently from other industries and other 
people. We have no axes to grind and maintain no 
lobby. We do want that those in charge of making 
the laws and administering them have full infor- 
mation as to the facts, and also that they be given 
opportunity to suggest to us from time to time 
where and how they think we can work in closer 
coéperation with the various governmental de- 
partments. 

We furnish information on request of congress- 
men, senators, cabinet heads and bureaus and de- 
partments. This information is based on facts; is 
I think generally welcome and made proper use of. 

I have no desire nor ability to prophesy as to 
what may happen in the future, but I am quite 
sure that today our association’s standing with 
Congress and the various governmental depart- 
ments, with minor exceptions, is one with which 
we have a right to be fairly well satisfied. In 
Washington we have the respect and confidence of 
substantially all the government people with whom 
we come in contact. This is not an accident, but 
the result of the honest and conscientious attitude 
maintained by those who represent us and make 
the contact with the various parts of our Govern- 
ment. 


[That part of the president’s address having 
to do with the functions of the association will 
be found on the first page of this issue.—Ep- 
ITOR. | 

Association’s Activities and Service 


After a brief discussion of the forestry ques- 
tion, the president took up the general activities 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association Gives Report of 


and service of the association, in connection 
with which he said: 


A large part of our work comes under this head- 
ing. It is difficult to describe and certainly one 
could not detail the innumerable things that are 
done which are of service to the individual mem- 
bers of this association. Probably the best way to 
emphasize this work, if you will give it a moment’s 
thought, will be for each of you to ask himself what 
he could do if he did not have the association offices 
and officers at times to appeal to for information 
and help of various sorts. 

Statistics and data are gathered, compiled and 
furnished to the proper Government departments, 
to the public and tc the membership. Those out- 
side the association are shown the benefits of co- 
operative effort and every month applications are 
secured from several to be taken into membership. 
Funds are collected and properly apportioned to 
the various activities of the association. Supervi- 
sion is kept over these activities and they are har- 
monized and codrdinated in a way to produce a 
smooth-running machine. Contact is kept with the 
public in various ways; also with other associa- 
tions, manufacturing, wholesale and retail; and in- 
numerable individual requests of association mem- 
bers are attended to. 

It is important that the necessa effort be 
made at all times to let some parts of the public, 
at least, know what and who we are, as an in- 
dustry and as an association. It is especially im- 
portant, however, that you gentlemen know what 
we are doing. I have tried to indicate to you 
under what headings, at least, this information is 
available. I take it that it is the unanimous de- 
sire of all the membership of this and the other 
associations that our work be strengthened in every 
way, and that it be broadened in so far as broaden- 
ing it will bring about better results. Allow me to 
suggest to you that a good, strong association ig 
not a natural right, like the having of a father and 
a mother, but something which we ourselves must 
provide. The question is for each of us individ- 


ually to decide, whether we will attempt to do 
this or let someone else do it for us, or perhaps let 
it be entirely undone. 


Report of Secretary-Manager 
In keeping with the reference to office activi- 


ties, and the highly complimentary reference 
to the work of Robert B. Allen as secretary- 
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manager, Mr. Dixon called on that official for 
his official report. Mr. Allen began by stating 
that final production figures of lumber for 1923 
would show that western Oregon and western 
Washington established a new manufacturing 
reeord with a cut of more than nine and a quar- 
ter billion feet; shipped its cut; furnished 
steady and remunerative employment; made 
about 6 percent on its invested capital; and 
went into the new year with unsold stocks 73 
percent of normal, amounting to only 224,345,- 
000 feet at eighty-eight reporting mills, includ- 
ing those that carry so called large stocks. The 
barometer showed production to have been 20 
percent greater than in 1922; new business 25 
percent greater; shipments 31 percent greater; 
40 percent of shipments moving by water. Mr. 
Allen continued: 

During the year the association gained in mem- 
bership, mostly small mills, which do not have the 


facilities of the larger operators for securing basic 
and essential information such as is made avail- 
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Successful Stewardship—Plans Effectively For New Year 


able thru association service. This tendency in 
membership illustrates that association work, le- 
gally conducted, fosters rather than retards com- 
petition. It enables men of limited capital to em- 
park in business intelligently. Without association 
service, in this day of keen competition, the little 
fellow, operating without definite trade facts would 
pe fortunate to survive, and the control of the in- 
dustry could be concentrated in the hands of a com- 
paratively small number of operators who could, 
of themselves individually, perform the service 
now furnished by the association. 

The association entered the new year of 1924 
with all its obligations fully paid, a small bank 
balance and its reserve unimpaired. It did this on 
a revenue of $219,290.40 from which $58,758.01 
net was paid National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and an appropriation to West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau of $19,333.36. The term 
“net” uscd in connection with National associa- 
tion payment is due to the fact that the National, 
economically managed, was enabled to make us a 
refund of $7,980 toward the close of the year. The 
business of our association is run on rigid business 
principles by the practical business men composing 
the organization’s board of trustees. 

Membership at the end of the year was 184. A 
membership of from 200 to 225 is greatly to be 
desired. ‘Some prospective members, who approve 
association work, are at present deterred from 
joining by reason of the present Republican ad- 
ministration’s seeming inclination to regard all as- 
sociations as illegal combinations in restraint of 
trade. 

Trade Association Statistics 

It is true that a small percentage of such asso- 
ciations have functioned in violation of the anti- 
trust laws, but the great majority are decidedly 
not in that class. It is true that the Department 
of Justice holds that the collcction of trade asso- 
ciation statistics is illegal unless made public thru 
the Department of Commerce or other governmental 
agency. The Department of Justice is conscientious 
and possibly impractical in this, but the legality 
of trade association statistics made available to 
the public at the same time such statistics are dis- 
seminated among association members has not yet 
been passed upon by any court, and until such a 
decision is available, there may honestly be a differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject. Certainly the now- 
famous hardwood case is not a precedent upon 
which should be based sweeping litigation against 
all trade associations. That would also apply to 
the recent Maple Flooring association and cement 
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association cases, because the activities of these 
associations are not necessarily paralleled by the 
great majority of trade associations. It will be re- 
called that, in the hardwood case, the Supreme 
Court’s decision sustaining the Government was by 
& majority of but one vote, and the old hardwood 
association, on its own accord, did things that 
Probably would have been unanimously condemned 
y a jury of trade association secretaries. 

Insofar as West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
is concerned, it has consistently and conscientiously 
endeavored to conduct its affairs in such manner as 
to avoid even a suspicion of wrong doing, and yet 
if collecting and making available to the public 
such information as past sales, production, orders, 
shipments is illegal, then our association may be 
fi allenged. In that event, from the standpoint of 

nancing, the association may need the support 
of those now outside its membership. 


Transportation Problems 


tha tansportation problems continued to be one of 
a € principal activities in 1923. The freight claim 
€partment alone, recovered and paid to members 
yA equal to 52 percent of the total of associa- 
aon revenue for the year. In doing that, the claim 
epartment audited 162,982 expense bills. In ad- 


dition to its regular claim work, the department 
has filed claims for reparation, not yet allowed, 
amounting to $170,475.72. 

One member of the association, which last year 
paid association dues amounting to $5,040, made 
429 percent on that dues investment thru the claim 
department. It is not an unusual thing for mem- 
bers using the free claim service to recover from 
100 to 200 percent on their dues investment in the 
association. 

In December the association, thru reports from 
individual members, learned that railroads were 
presenting undercharge claims dating back three 
years on shipments to Central Freight Association 
territory and southeastern points, amounting to 
several hundred thousand dollars, by virtue of an 
informal, unpublished ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the effect that because 
thru class rates were in effect there was no author- 
ity to apply combination rule to separately estab- 
lished commodity rates to points within the terri- 
tory mentioned. The association sent its traffic 
manager to Washington, D. C.; and, as a result of 
his presentation of facts, we understand that the 
combination rule has been sustained thereby saving 
to this industry nearly twice as much as the in- 
dustry paid the association in dues last year. The 
point is, without a fully equipped organization 
constantly on the job, what would happen in a 
ease of this kind? 


Straightening Out Kinks 


At this point Mr. Allen said that much had 
been accomplished in straightening out the 
‘*kinks’’ in rate structures and thereby ex- 
tending the association’s markets. Numerous 
rates have been reduced in various parts of 
the territory, which react favorably to the 
association’s members. He told of the rate 
book furnished as part of the association’s 
service, saying that it had justified all expecta- 
tions concerning it. The association had par- 
ticipated in six new rate cases during the 
year, including the Southeastern Shingle case; 
the Burlington (Iowa) Shippers’ Association 
ease; the Tank and Tower Counsel case; the 
Combination Rule cases, and I. & 8. Docket— 
doors to Ohio River points. The association 
also participated in the Senate investigation of 
the car shortage of 1922. — 

Mr. Allen referred to a number of old cases 
that had been decided, including the readjust- 
ment of forest products rates from the Pacific 
Northwest to points in eastern Colorado, south- 
ern Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, eastern New Mex- 
ico, Arkansas, and Louisiana. He also referred 
to the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd case, which after 
ten years of litigation has been finally decided. 
In another case, known as the Wolf case, the 
ruling of the court, obliging shippers to make 
claims for reparation within two years, as op- 
posed to the State statute of six years, was a 
distinet surprise. 

Mr. Allen at this point touched upon a num- 
ber of cases that had been previously tried, 
and told of their present status. These had to 
do primarily with carload minimum weights, 
the proceeding brought by the Andersen Lumber 
Co., of South Stillwater, Minn., the North Caro- 
lina pine case, the multiple load cases, and the 
Washington State log rates. Other important 
cases awaiting trial or disposition, which he 
mentioned, had reference to the westbound rail 
rates to meet water competition, and the Los 
Angeles Lumber Products Co. case. 


Grading and Inspection Service 


Regarding the association’s grading and in- 
spection service he said: 


The cost of the grading and inspection service, 
which the association purchases from Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau, increased $7,994.75 as com- 
pared with the previous year. This added cost was 
due to increases in bureau of grades personnel, in- 
creased compensation and the loss of about two 
hundred dollars a month on eastern reinspection 
work. During the year we had 338 reinspections 
of which 43 percent were for non-members. Based 
on experience of recent years, your manager is of 
the opinion that the eastern reinspection charge 
for the non-member should be increased. 

The statistical department last year was con- 
ducted at a saving of $5,602 compared with the 
previous year. The sales reporting department 
handled 1,337,420,000 feet of rail trade sales. 


West Coast Forest Products Bureau 


We are somewhat unfortunate in not having a 
report on market extension work as represented in 
our share of the West Coast Forest Products Bu- 
reau. Mr. Hogue, I understand, will be back 
from'Japan in the near future and will be prepared 
to talk West Coast Forest Products Bureau to you 
at that time. However, do not for a moment think 


that the bureau has 
slowed down to any great 
extent because of the ab- 
sence of its manager. In 
the last few weeks, espe- 
cially in some eastern 
building code _ revision, 





R. B. ALLEN, 
Seattle, Wash.; 
Secretary 





there was a well organ- 
ized effort to limit west 
Coast competition thru 
the medium of code sizes. 
The bureau camped on the 
job and from _ various 
sources of information it 
looks as if the bureau is 
making a winning fight. 
Our association money appropriated for bureau 
work has proved a good investment. 

The box department has been put on a very ac- 
tive and sound working basis during the year. It 
has been so succesful that we aré modeling the 
work of our new molding and finish department 
along the same line. 

Probably no department of the association has 
worked harder than the department handling 
monthly cost analysis and that in the face of most 
discouraging irregularity and slowness in the fur- 
nishing of the individual mill reports from which 
the composite report is worked. If the mills would 
more generally support this work and furnish their 
statements more promptly the cost analysis could 
be greatly improved. Uniform cost accounting has 
gone steadily forward during the year. There 
were twenty new installations of the West Coast 
system, which system, by the way has become a 
text book in a number of our leading colleges and 
universities specializing in forestry and business 
administration. 


Work of Arbitration Committee 


The arbitration committee of the association is 
deserving of special commendation for the cons- 
cientious manner in‘ which it has handled trade 
disputes referred to it during the year. The mem- 
bers have given a great deal of time to this feature 
of association work, and their decisions have been 
so fair and impartial that the committee has even 
been complimented by some of the disputants 
against whom decisions were rendered. Indica- 
tions are that arbitration will continue to grow in 
favor as an association activity. 


Standardized Sizes 


Mr. Allen touched upon the progress that 
had been made in the standardization of lum- 
ber sizes, and read resolutions commending the 
findings of the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards, which had been passed by the asso- 
ciation at its November meeting in Tacoma. 
He described also the activities at the various 
standardization meetings, telling of the par- 
ticipation of the association’s representatives 
at these meetings. While he did not read it, 
he presented for the consideration of the 
membership a table of standard sizes as they 
will affect the products manufactured by the 
association ’s members, saying: 





Inch and 2-inch lumber passes out of trade no- 
menclature on and after July 1, 1924, and in its 
place is standard and extra standard. In inch 
stock standard will be 25/32 in thickness and extra 
standard 13/16. In 2-inch, standard will be 1% 
and extra standard 1%. 

Here is about the way standardization will work 
out with us in the matter of nominal, current and 
standardized finished sizes: 








Standard- 

Now ized at 
V. G. flooring....1 x 3” 13/16x 24%” hat, Be 
V. G. flooring....1 x 4” 13/16x 3%” 25/32x3%” 
V. G. flooring....1 x 6” 13/16x 5%” 25/32x5%4" 
V. G. flooring....1%x 3” 17/16x 2%” 17/16x2%” 
V. G. flooring....14%x 4” 17/16x 3%” 17/16x3%” 
v4. eit. 1 5 13/16x 24%” 25/32x2%” 
F. G. flooring....1 x 4” 13/16x 34%” 25/32x3%" 
F. G. flooring....1 x 6” %x 5%” 25/32x5\%” 
. %x 3” 5/16x 2%” 5/16x2%”" 
.. %x 4” 5/16x 3%” 5/16x84%” 
. %x 6” 5/16x 5%” 5/16x5%” 
yx 3” 7/16x 2%” 7/16x2%” 
14x 4” 7/16x 34%” /16x3%"” 
14x 6” 7/16x 5%” 7/16x54%" 
CU vin wecnesiane 5x 3” 9/16x 2%” 9/16x2%” 
CE hk enscaueee 54x 4” 9/16x 31%” 9/16x3%" 
RR 5x 6” 9/16x 5%” 9/16x5%"” 
|| aa x 8” 11/16x 2%” 11/16x2%” 
Ce a aacaenewa 4x 4” 11/16x 3%” 11/16x34%” 
CEE Wi ccddcics %x 6” 11/16x 5%” 11/16x5\%" 

Standard- 

Now ized 

PEE ccvoel 2 ¢ %x 31%” 25/32x %” off 
Finish .....1 x 5” oz 44,” 25/32x %” off 
Finish .....1 x 6” x ote 25/82x %” off 
Finish .....1 x 8” ¥%x 7%” 25/32x 14” off 
Finish .....1 x10” %x 9%” 25/32x %4” off 
Finish ..... i 32" %x11\” 25/32x 1%” off 
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Standard- 
Now ized at 

Finish ..... 14%x 4to 6” 17/16x %” off 17/16x %” off 
Finish ..... 14%x 8tol2” 17/16x %” off 17/16x 1%” off 
Finish ..... 1%x 4to 6” 15/16x 14” off 15/16x %” off 
Finish ..... 1%x 8to12” 15/16x %” off 15/16x 1%” off 
Finish ..... 2 x4to 6” 1%x 1%” off 15%x %%” off 
ae 2 x 8to12” 1%x %” off 1%x 1%” off 
Drop siding (over all).. %x4” 9/16x34%%4” 9/16x3%” 
Drop siding (over all).. %x6”  9/16x5%%"” 9/16x51%” 
Drop siding (over all).. %x8” 9/16x7%"” 9/16x7%” 
DEOD BIGING 2... c'ccces - =e” %x3l4” 4x31,” 
DPD siding .....2.sse : 2" 4x53” 4x51” 
ES ree 1 x8” YxTy” 8x7,” 


Bevel siding—-No change from present sizes. 
Shiplap—Rabbet %” instead of 4” ae See 


eR Be RN ss eee 1x 34” off 
Standard- 
Now ized to 
ORTGS  oK"o's's'es 1x4& 6” %xly" off 25/32x%” off 
oars. i. 60's 1x8 to 12” 4x %” off 25/32x 14” off 


In connection with this standardization it is 
obvious that our association grading rules must be 
rewritten and the new issue thereof effective not 
later than July 1 next. As the standardization 

grate now stands, the actual thickness and 
width of lumber shipped when not of standard or 
extra standard size shall be indicated on invoice. 

‘President Dixon, at the close of Mr. Allen’s 
address, put the question of approval of the 
standardization program up to the member- 
ship, and by unanimous vote the assemblage 
instructed Mr. Allen to print the effects of 
standardization in circular form and distribute 
copies among the membership. 


Report of Committee on Rail Trade Grades 


A report of the committee on rail trade 
grades was read by Chairman E, A. Poyneer. 
Mr. Poyneer stated that the committee met 
Nov. 27, with representatives of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection bureau, and while no definite 
arrangement was agreed upon, it was decided 
that the inspection bureau would appoint a 
committee to confer this week with the associa- 
tion’s committee. The association’s committee 
meanwhile has been conducting its investiga- 
tion, and believes ‘‘that the one thing most 
needed in rail grades is the unification thereof, 
to be brought about by individual instruction 
at the various mills.’’ 

A resolution was therefore adopted by the 
committee, recommending that the association 
arrange as early as possible to take over ‘all 
bureau of grades and eastern reinspection per- 
sonnel and work now indirectly performed by 
the association,’’ by arrangement with the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau; that the 
association start work for the unification of 
rail trade grades and thru its bureau of grades 
‘*formulate and interpret rail trade grading 
rules; regularly check individual mill rail 
grades in both uppers and commons; and pro- 
ceed to develop competent graders thru a 
course of instruction to graders at the mills 
and such mill employees and others as may be 
interested in advancing their knowledge of 
grades; and that the association thru the bureau 
of grades reinspect rail trade shipments con- 
cerning which complaints may develop.’’ The 
resolution further stated that no mill would be 
denied the privilege of having Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau or other inspection service 
and certificates therefrom, in connection with 
its rail shipments. 


Discussion on Rail Trade Grades Report 


The report was made the basis of a spirited 
discussion. R. W. Condon, of the Puget Mill 
Co., insisted that the matter ought to be given 
serious thought before definite action was 
taken. Mr. Poyneer, who as chairman of the 
committee, had moved the adoption of the reso- 
lution, explained that the report was in line 
with the standardization program. F. C. 
Knapp moved that the entire matter go over 
until the next meeting of the association, say- 
ing it was too important to be settled at the 
present meeting. George Duncan pointed out 
that the resolution concerned rail shipments 
only, and that thru it the mill in the rail trade 
would do directly what it is now doing indi- 
rectly; 60 percent of fir business, he explained, 
went by rail, and there was need to develop 
inspectors and an inspection service in the rail 
trade as distinguished from Pacific Lumber In- 
spection Bureau inspection certificates. H. B. 
Hubbard favored action at the next meeting of 
stockholders, as did Maj. Griggs. The motion 
prevailed, thereby disposing of the most im- 
portant question presented at the session. 

Mr. Condon presented the report of the nom- 


inating committee, which was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Allen announced that the newly-elected 
trustees would meet immediately following ad- 
journment. 

A speech to which the assemblage listened 
with extreme interest was delivered by Capt. 
John Gorby, chief of the public relations de- 
partment, National Transportation Institute. 
He quoted from Lincoln, ‘‘If we knew but 
where we are and whither we are tending, we 
could better judge what to do and how to do 
it.’’? He asked if transportation was keeping 
pace with our development as a nation, and 
inquired to what extent Government regulation 
might be deemed advisable. He brought out 
the intimate relationship of every citizen to 
transportation. He spoke of waterways, re- 
marking that some day the Columbia River 
would furnish power for a vast part of the 
United States. Would the highway problem 
become interstate, or would it be solved by the 
States? Speaking of the airway problem, Capt. 
Gorby said, ‘‘If you have an imagination, pre- 
pare to use it now,’’ for, he said, the time 
was at hand when the most vivid imagination 
would scarcely be able to picture the influence 
and effect of air transportation on America. 
Transportation, he concluded, was the ‘‘key- 
stone’’ of the modern industrial arch, especially 
on the Pacific coast. He reminded his audience 





THORPE BABCOCK, HOQUIAM, WASH. ; 
Elected a Trustee 


that the question, no matter how tremendous, 
was not too great. ‘‘I have faith in the abil- 
ity of the American people to solve this prob- 
lem. I have no patience with the man who is 
pessimistic. Don’t tell me that the problem 
is too big for the American people. They can 
solve it, and they will solve it. What we need 
is faith, backed by moral and financial sup- 
port.’’ 

Capt. Gorby’s views were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. His speech closed the afternoon pro- 
gram. 


TRUSTEES ELECT OFFICERS 


At the trustees’ meeting immediately follow- 
ing the afternoon session officers were elected: 

President—Ernest Dolge, Ernest Dolge, (Inc.), 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Vice-president—C. H. Watzek, Crosset-West- 
ern Co., Wauna, Ore, 


Vice-president—Ed T. Verd, Bryant Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash. © 


Treasurer—James H. Prentice, Bloedel Don- 
ovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. 
Secretary-manager—Robert B. Allen, Seattle. 


Trustee nominations, which had been ap- 
proved by the association were: 


British Columbia district—George Hackett, 
os & Hackett Sawmill Co., Vancouver, 


Bellingham district—James H. Prentice, Bloe- 
del Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. 


Everett district—E. A. Poyneer, Ferry-Baker 
Lumber Co., Everett, Wash. 

Seattle district—Ed Verd, Bryant Lumber Co. 
Seattle, Wash, j 

Tacoma district—Ernest Dolge, Ernest Dolge, 
(Inc.), Tacoma, Wash. 

Centralia district—P. F. Knight, Mutual Lum.- 
ber Co., Bucoda, Wash. 

Grays Harbor district—Thorpe Babcock, North 
Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 

Willapa Harbor district—Fred A. Hart, Quin- 
ault Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash. 

Portland district—W. W. Clark, Clark & Wil- 
son Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore. 

Columbia River district—C. H. 
Crossett Western Co., Wauna, Ore. 

Willamette Valley district—A. C. 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. 

Coos Bay district—(To be filled). 


Watzek, 


Dixon, 


The members of the nominating committee 
were: Fred J. Wood, Bellingham, Wash.; E. §, 
Sanders, Vancouver, B. C.; W. H. Boner, Ey- 
erett, Wash.; R. W. Condon, Seattle, Wash.; 
J. E. Manley, Tacoma, Wash.; A. L. Paine, 
Hoquiam, Wash.; W. C. Yeomans, PeEll, Wash; 
A. W. Clark, Vancouver, Wash.; J. E. Ryan, 
Prescott, Ore.; George Gerlinger, Dallas, Ore.; 
R. H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash. 


THE BANQUET 


Inspiring to the last degree was the scene in 
the great dining room of the New Washington 
when A. C. Dixon, retiring president of the 
association, signaled the guests to their seats, 
There were more than 200 lumbermen present 
from all parts of the Pacific Northwest, includ- 
ing British Columbia; and an appropriate set- 
ting in the foreground, just in front of the 
speakers’ table was a gathering of Japanese 
arranged at the right and left of A. A. Baxter, 
vice president of the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co., with the resident consul, C. Ohashi, 
occupying the post of honor. Not a detail of 
arrangement or decoration had escaped the 
attention of Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager, 
and his assistant, Ralph D. Brown. 

Mr. Dixon, in a quiet speech, introducing 
Ernest Dolge, newly-elected president, observed 
that he himself, after two years in the high 
lights, was fading out of the picture; yet no 
matter where he might go when faded, it was 
certain that he would help and boost. Remark- 
ing that a man must be a ‘‘ good fellow’’ when 
his friends say so, Mr. Dixon read a telegram 
from the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, con- 
gratulating the lumbermen on their choice of 
Mr. Dolge, and predicting a successful year for 
the West Coast association. Mr. Dolge, reply- 
ing, stated that he was not unmindful of the 
honor, naming Maj. Griggs, Mr. McKay, Mr. 
Bloedel, Mr. Paine, Mr. Burnside, Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Vinnedge and Mr. Dixon, as men who had 
preceded him, making the position illustrious. 
‘*T am quite mindful, too, of the task before 
me,’’ he added. ‘‘I know it will call for all I 
have; and all I have I’ll give.’’ 


Mr. Dolge stated that one of the greatest 
events of the evening was the return of two 
capable lumbermen from the Orient; and one 
of them, he observed, was like a good soldier, 
now entrusted with the duty of pressing on to 
Tacoma, ‘‘the Lumber Capital,’’ and making 
his report. In this happy manner, President 
Dolge introduced Maj. E. G. Griggs, president 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
and president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., as principal speaker of the evening. 


Yokohama and Tokio 


Explaining that he had not taken the trip 
in a spirit of gleefulness, Maj. Griggs said he 
thought it was about time that the organization 
of which he was the head should do a little 
exploitation. On boarding a Japanese steam- 
ship at San Francisco he and his associates ha 
gained a real conception of what Japanese 
friendship meant, and in management of the 
ship they had before them an object lesson 
efficiency. On reaching Yokohama they looked 
upon a city absolutely laid waste, in which not 4 
structure had been left standing. Yet— 

It was an inspiring sight to look upon the life 
of that community, and to see the way in whic 


they were coming back. It was a city teeming 
with life. In the harbor were thirty-five ves 
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sels, and to me it looked like Liverpool, or rather 
like Hamburg. 

Maj. Griggs gave an effective word picture of 
the outer and inner harbor, as the sun rose 
over the breakwater, and outlined the move- 
ments of the party as they traversed the burned 
district and the residence district—where every- 
thing had been hurled down—‘‘even the grave- 
yards were up on end.’’ 

“As we broke away from that terrible scene 
of desolation and destruction, we began to see 
the new life of Japan. What impressed me was 
the fact that the wonderful people of that coun- 


They were doing 


business. They were again building their city.” 


The commissioners went on to Tokio, which 
had been three-fourths destroyed, and amid 
the scenes of wrecked homes and business houses 
they found the people busily rebuilding. The 
arty took a suite at the Imperial Hotel, which 
had withstood the earthquake. They opened 
an office, and as Maj. Griggs expressed it ‘‘ they 
soon had Hogue walking pretty fast.’’ They 
had probably landed at a crucial time, a fact 
which the Japanese appreciated, offering them 
every courtesy and every facility for making 
their investigations. 

“In that country,’’ he continued, ‘‘you can get 
any opinion of the earthquake that you like, 
dependent on the atmosphere by which your 
informant happened to be surrounded. But will 
you tell me where there is any country or com- 
munity that could be wiped off the map so 
completely and retain a definite idea of what 
had occurred. You would wonder what had 
happened. To get an adequate idea of what 
took place at Yokohama and Tokio, bear in 
mind that in four minutes the destruction there 
paralleled that of four years of war in Europe. 
There are some things that we do not realize. 
Yet the Japanese today have a complete record 
of the lives that were lost, and a complete list 
of the houses that were destroyed. 

‘T want to speak with all the vigor I have in 
commendation of the Japanese. They did every- 
thing they could to make the visit of the com- 
mission a success. That grand old man of 
Japan, Baron Shibasawa, who extended to us 
every courtesy and aided us in every way, is 
in favor of anything that will keep peace in the 
world. Getting back to our own industry, it 
was the dream of the men who came to the 
Pacific coast years ago to develop the wonder- 
ful oriental trade; but how far do you think you 
ought to get with the Orient when you stick 
them with a knife in one hand, while greeting 
them with the other?’ 


Using 112,000,000 Feet a Month 

Speaking of lumber, Maj. Griggs said Japan 
was using 112,000,000 feet a month. But today, 
owing to a dearth of barges, it was costing more 
to take lumber from Yokohama to Tokio than to 
ship it across the ocean. The commissioners 
saw lumber going in wagons, in cars and motors; 
and they saw a horse loaded with a 12x12 that 
— away out beyond the animal’s head and 
tail. 

‘The Japanese are past masters in the lum- 
ber game. They know more in a minute than 
we are able to learn in twenty-five years,’’ he 
said. Maj. Griggs told how the workmen sawed 
up a timber such as the commissioners had seen 
on the horse. He stated that the Japanese 
wanted them to see their reconstruction prob- 
lems, and they did want to learn of America’s 
ability to deliver them lumber at a price at 
which they could use it. He referred to the 
efforts of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. immediately following the earthquake, 
when that organization had stood ‘‘like a solid 
rock’? against speculation. ‘‘They ‘believe 
that the Douglas Fir is the best friend they have 
today,’’ he said, ‘‘ unless you can get somewhere 
bigger than the individual, you won’t get any- 
where with exploitation.’’? The commissioners 
visited Nagoya, where they entered the best 
chamber of commerce building they had ever 
seen. They visited the Imperial forest, and 
there they saw developments and operations 
that would ‘‘make you hang your head.’’ 

“The Japanese have a reforestation problem. 
They are not asleep. They use every bit of the 
tree. They do not whittle their timber off, 
ac go through with a mad rush, forcing their 
Jonber on the market. Having seen what the 

Panese are doing, I say that this country 


ought to begin to save its timber while it has 
some—not wait until a hundred years after it 


is gone,” 

. Not on his entire tour did Maj. Griggs see a 
eggar. Every Japanese was working. Many 
of them were making something out of wood. 
They all had faith in the upbuilding of their 


nation. He gave instances of the heroie cour- 
age and self-sacrifice of the people; how they 
had refused offers of mere financial aid tempo- 
rarily, showing their determination to work 
their own way out. 

“It was evidence to me of the wonderful traits 
of this nation. Its people are a proud race. 
They are not asking for anything. Everywhere 
we found courtesy, and we found all those 
features that make a favorable and a lasting im- 
pression. I can not say too much ‘for the 
Japanese. Let those who would learn of them 
go and live there a while, and see what Japan 
has done. As to forests, the country isn’t all 
disfigured with logged-off land, for the laws of 
the land make reforestation possible. I found 
that wherever we were the Japanese felt that 
anything we could do to insure them a supply 
of lumber would help them, and that they could 
always be.a customer of ours. ; 

“Let me say you’ve got a friend in Japan. 
Don’t close down the bars. Treat them as you 
treat any other country, and you’ll find you’ve 
got a friend in the Orient.” 


‘‘The Other Side of the Picture’’ 


Following Maj. Griggs, Mr. Clark took the 
floor and in a delightfully informal way told of 
experiences during the tour. He was giving 
‘‘the other side of the picture,’’ he explained. 
He told the story of two ministers preaching 
from the same text, saying that he was in the 
position of minister No. 2. The reception had 


been wonderful. On the way over as they neared 














At Niko Shrine, Dee. 15, 1923. Mr. and Mrs. 
Griggs and O. M. Clark (at left) 


Japan, they received radios from some of their 
friends; then there was a reception on board 
ship, attended by fifteen or twenty Japanese; 
the next day another radio, and another re- 
ception. 

On shore one Sunday they were asked to go to 
a hall where there were 800 Japanese boys, and 
speeches were made in English. ‘‘ I took five 
minutes to tell them that they would soon be 
among the business men doing business all over 
the world. Later one of the Japanese boys said 


» to me, ‘Esperanto is no good; we want to speak 


English.’’’ The visitors were taken to the 





I have been much interested in ‘‘Cour- 
tesy Pays.’’ Our small dictionary de- 
fines courtesy as ‘‘politeness originat- 
ing in kindliness and practiced habitu- 
ally.’’ Isn’t that a fine definition; one 
well worth a few moments’ considera- 
tion?—Geo. M. Yeomans, Spokane, 
Wash. 











Mitsibushi bank. ‘‘We haven’t a building on 
this coast or in America like it,’? said Mr. 
Clark. He told of geisha girls, ‘‘ modest, nice 
little girls,’’ who provide refined entertainment, 
and raised a hearty laugh by saying with ap- 
parent inadvertence, ‘‘They’re so young, you 
know.’’ 

He pictured a dinner at which they were 
guests, attended by numerous Japanese, whom 
he named, each one of whom had served in some 
consular capacity in the United States, and 
therefore spoke excellent English. Mr. Clark 
interested and surprised his audience, and 
caused another hearty laugh by exhibiting a 
letter he had received from a Japanese business 
man, worth millions. The letter was a roll, and 
as Mr. Clark flourished it the paper unwound 
and spread its length some six feet over the 
table to the floor. It was neatly covered with 
columns of Japanese characters. ‘‘ When a man 
spends that much time writing a letter, he’s 
surely a friend,’’ said Mr. Clark. He humor- 
ously remarked ‘‘ We sat on the floor enough to 
suit me.’’ Turning to the subject of lumber, 
Mr. Clark referred to Japan as ‘‘ our best custo- 
mer,’’ adding: 

If we hadn’t received the Japanese trade, 
where would we have been on the Coast? Japan 
doesn’t depend on us for its lumber. We visited 
a forest that had been in one family for three 
hundred years, and is perpetual. The Imperial 
forest is the same. They have been taking 
about 30 percent of their requirements from us, 


Lew they are not needing our lumber so very 
ad. 


Douglas Malloch, the Lumberman Poet, 
pleased the audience with a twenty-five minute 
talk, during which he gave illuminating defini- 
tions of optimist and pessimist and delved 
sparingly into serious verse. 


Address on the Constitution 


Judge Harry F. Atwood held the undivided 
attention of the lumbermen for the remainder 
of the evening in a scholarly and patriotic ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Constitution.’’ While Judge 
Atwood faced the disadvantage of being as- 
signed the fag end of the program, it is a 
distinct compliment to his ability that his audi- 
ence was intensely interested in what he had 
to say. Tracing the efforts to substitute direct 
action for representative government he em- 
ployed two striking illustrations. One was the 
method of the arrest and trial of Jesus before 
Pilate, during which the latter twice said ‘‘T 
find no fault in him;’’ yet the ‘‘referendum’’ 
of that day delivered the Savior to the mob, 
The other example was that of a baseball game, 
which is played ‘‘according to rule.’’ If one 
were to make it possible to refer a decision of 
the umpire to the bleachers, baseball would be 
doomed in six months; and if it were possible 
to refer all the decisions in like manner, there 
would be an end of baseball within three hours 
from the time game was called; there would 
never be another game. 


“One of the fallacies of direct action is its 
assumption that there are always two sides to 
every question,” said Judge Atwood. ‘That is 
not true. There are not two sides to the ques- 
tion, ‘Do 2 and 2 make 4;’ nor to the question, 
‘Does heat burn;’ nor to the question, ‘Does 
c-a-t spell cat.’ The American States at the 
time the Constitution was under consideration 
by Washington, Franklin and other wise men 
of that day were very much in the same pre- 
dicament as is Russia. It was a time of which 
Washington wrote, ‘Unless something is done, I 
can see nothing ahead but the black night of 
anarchy.’ But what a transformation there was 
in the United States ten years after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution! The whole trouble with 
the world today is the condition of public affairs 
—for government, after all the centuries, is as 
dark a science as mathematics would be unless 
we were agreed universally that 2 and 2 make 4. 
But on a discussion of government we never 
start. There is no definite proposition from 
which we can proceed to the next step. The 
men who wrote the Constitution established 
here a representative government. On _ those 
two words hung largely the cause which Wash- 
ington was talking about; and we ought to 
know that the men who wrote the Constitution 
and founded the Government, having in front 
of them a knowledge of history and the failute 
of experiments, the clamoring of superficial, 
hypocritical demagogues with theories as old as 
Methuselah, were fearful of democracy. The 
Federalist, containing the views of Hamilton, is 
the greatest governmental discussion in the his- 
tory of the world; and it contains the answers 
to 80 percent of the questions agitating Russia 
today. The moment you substitute direct action 
for representative government, orderly progress 
ceases and chaos begins.”’ 
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Northern Manufacturers at Annual Meeting Prepare For 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 30.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting here today, at the 
Hotel Pfister, with an attendance of ninety and 
a program replete with important addresses and 
reports on business conditions, forestry prob- 
lems and association activities. A preliminary 
directors’ meeting was held here yesterday, 
when various matters were considered and 
whipped into shape for presentation at today’s 
sessions. 

President C. C. Collins, of Rhinelander, Wis., 
occupied the chair, and opened the annual meet- 
ing with a brief review of the matters on hand, 
and then called on Secretary O. T. Swan, of 
Oshkosh, Wis., for his report. 

Secretary Reviews Remarkable Year 


Mr. Swan stated that 1923 was featured by 
the largest northern log input in years; by the 
heaviest production and shipments since 1919, 
running well above the ten-year average; by a 
particularly heavy production and movement 
of hardwoods; by a remarkable demand for 
lower grades; by continued wage advances but 
freedom from labor difficulties, and by favor- 
able weather and good railroad service. ‘‘That 
was a remarkable combination of circum- 
stances,’’ remarked Mr. Swan. He continued: 


Toward the close of 1922 the construction in- 
dustry became very active and stocks had become 
badly broken. Your efforts in getting in the biggest 
log input since 1919 prevented a shortage in local 
stocks. It is necessary for the northern manu- 
facturer to forecast conditions nearly a year ahead, 
because in this er the bulk of the logging 
must be done in the. winter time and the supply 
for the coming year made available. It was 
necessary for each individual to determine whether 
trade during 1923 would be active and absorb 
the unusual amount of lumber which would evi- 
dently be produeed. At that time there were 
important outside agencies saying that the ac- 
tivity in the building trade was but temporary, 
that car shortages and other difficulties must be 
taken into account. It required considerable cour- 
age for a local operator to invest his money in an 
unusual supply of logs one year ago. In fact, the 
year was singularly free of those things which 
sometimes operate to depress business or put ob- 
stacles in the way of its immediate success. Build- 
ing construction in the United States has again 
broken records. The railroads were active in car 
replacement, furnishing an important market and 
at the same time guarding against a car shortage. 
The demand for northern hardwoods was _ un- 
precedented and their excellent combination of high 
qualities has become much better known. 


Year’s Heavy Shipments Have Reduced Stocks 


The total production of the association was about 
one-third greater in 1923 than in 1922, while the 
hardwood production was nearly 50 percent 
greater. Nevertheless, the demand for northern 
woods was so great that shipments in the soft- 
woods were nearly equal to production, and in the 
hardwoods shipments even exceeded production by 
more than 10,000,000 feet. 

While stocks were low and broken a year ago 
and unusual efforts were made to replenish them, 
nevertheless trade has been so active that the 
lumber stocks in the North, particularly in the 
hardwoods, are more reduced and broken than last 

ear at this time. In low grade hardwood and 
emlock, stocks now total only about one-half of 
the figures for last year. The higher grades are 
in better relative supply, but here also the totals 
are below those of a year ago. The lower grades 
of birch and maple have moved out even faster 
than the above averages indicate, the amount of 
No. 3 on hand today being approximately one-third 
of what it was a year ago. 


Changes in Footage of Species Produced 


Five or six years ago hemlock production ex- 
ceeded hardwood production by a considerable 
margin. Today the conditions are just the re- 
verse. 

Birch was formerly your most important hard- 
wood, and while the production of birch has not 
decreased, the cut of maple has increased until 
it is by far the leading hardwood in point of pro- 
duction marketed by association members. About 
200,000,000 feet of maple was cut in this associa- 
= a breaking all association records for 

8 wood. 


Can Take Care of Trade’s Demands 


Business men generally acted with great caution 
during 1923, and there was evidently little specula- 
tive purchasing. The shipments of the railroads 
broke all records and indicated an active current 
movement of goods from producer to consumer. 

In the middle of the year there were those who 
predicted falling wages and falling construction 
costs, and urged the holding up of contracts and 
the deferring of construction. The vision of these 
evidently did not comeeenent nationwide condi- 
tions, nor those conditions which have prevailed 
in the smaller cities and communities. As a 
whole, construction proceeded actively, ‘with some 


savings in cost in spite of a constantly increasing 
wage market, 

You are entering 1924 on a background of this 
kind, and our reports indicate that our members 
are doing their utmost to duplicate the log input 
of a year ago. We are therefore in position to 
= trade that their demands can be taken 
care of. 


Would Study Logging Costs in Detail 


Mr. Swan suggested that, in view of the fact 
that most lumbermen in the Wisconsin-Michigan 
territory handle both hardwoods and softwoods 
under a great range of values and relative costs 
of production, greatly increasing the difficulty 
of knowing costs, a plan be entered upon in co- 
operation with the Forest Products Laboratory, 
whereby cost studies would be made at typical 
mills to determine the relative cost of bringing 
in different size logs of different kinds of wood, 
and the relative cost of each grade produced 
from each of these woods. : 


Popular Fallacies Regarding Lumber 


He also pointed out the need for ridding the 
public mind of the many popular fallacies that 
exist regarding lumbermen and the lumber in- 
dustry. Among the common erroneous concep- 
tions which he had found to prevail, are that 
all lumbermen are wealthy; that there is a 
lumber monopoly which controls the industry; 
that lumber prices are always outrageous; that 
lumbermen have been the chief beneficiaries of 
cheap timber; that lumbermen should plant 
trees as fast as they cut them; that timber grow: 
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ing will pay for itself almost anywhere; that 
the middle West pays a big lumber freight bill 
which will be saved by immediate reforestation ; 
that oak is the strongest wood grown; that 
mahogany is the handsomest wood; that patent 
roofing is fireproof; that farm development is 
being held up by cut-over land owners; that 
professional economic prophets are probably 
right in any prediction; that industry can easily 
afford to take more than its share of the tax 
burden; that within a reasonable time houses 
can be built at 1913 costs. Mr. Swan said: 


Fallacies such as these form the basis of or- 
dinary conversation and constantly seek public ex- 
prensien in legislation which would prove costly 
and to the detriment of the public. Possibly the 
principal field for association work is in the cor- 
rection of these misapprehensions. It is not only 
the old fallacies that must be combatted, but also 
the new ones that originate constantly. As example 
of new conceptions being formed in the public 
mind are these, that timber is not private prop- 
erty but should be subject to public control at 
private enterprise; that additional land should 
be taxed to force it on the market; that undivided 
surpluses should be taxed like declared dividends, 
and that industry is responsible for the unemployed 
and should compensate them. 


What the Industry Should Tell the Public 
On the other hand, the public should know 


.that more than 30,000 sawmills compete for the 


trade of the United States; that each wood has 
many other kinds of wood competing for the same 
use; that the only way to add value to a wood 
is by making its virtues and properties so well 


known among consumers that they will be glad 
to pay a differential for it over the woods with 
which it competes; that houses also cost more 
and are not subject to comparison with buildings 
of another generation, because people live better 
and want tiled bathrooms and plenty of them, 
concrete basements, elaborate furnaces, oil burn- 
ers, built-in woodwork, attached garages, sun 
porches, sleeping porches, plate glass, hardwood 
woodwork, breakfast alcoves, fancy fireplaces, 
screens, storm windows and electric wire outletg 
every few feet; that there is no timber fire in- 
surance available in this country ; that insects and 
tree diseases are a great risk to timber growers; 
that it costs a very large amount of money to 
carry present standing timber and that those who 
have carried it and paid taxes for years, have per- 
formed a public service; that an annual tax on 
timber while growing 150 years is like a daily 
tax on a crop of corn; that the present tax on 
cut-over land is unfairly high; that a wood roof 
has many advantages; that it has its proper place 
in scientific building code; that it has artistic 
features, lacking in substitutes; that timber is the 
cheapest raw material next to dirt; that standing 
trees are worth less than $1 a ton as they stand; 
that it is no small economic problem to take 200 
years to grow a crop of any kind of vegetable at 


_ even $10 a ton. 


Mr. Swan further reviewed briefly the last 
year’s work of the various departments of the 
association, and expressed himself as particular- 
ly pleased with the results obtained by the ad- 
vertising and promotion bureau. 


The report of Treasurer George E. Foster, 
of Wausau, Wis., was received with great grati- 
fication, showing as it did that the association 
was entirely out of the debt in which it found 
itself two years ago, and had built up a sur- 
plus of $45,000. This places the organization 
in a very strong position, and is a guaranty 
of the continuance of its manifold important 
activities. 


' For Better Understanding with Railroads 


Traffic Manager F. M. Ducker, of Oshkosh, in 
his report stated that in the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood territory little has happened, or 
is expected to happen during this year, to dis- 
turb rate relationships; nor has there been any 
important change in competing territories that 
would materially affect relationships in a com- 
petitive way. However, he said, there is a na- 
tional demand for rate revision on a scientific 
basis. There are bills before Congress asking 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission make 
an investigation of the situation, and that body 
is committed to a plan of rate revision. He 
also called attention to the Northwest Regional 
Advisory Board and the work it is doing to 
create a better understanding between shippers 
and carriers. This organization will soon cover 
Wisconsin and Michigan, and Mr. Ducker urged 
upon the membership to enter into relations 
with it. 

Want Transportation Act to Stand 


The membership showed great concern over 
probable material changes in the present Trans- 
portation Act, and unanimously adopted the 
following resolution: 


WHEREAS, We recognize that the railroad prob- 
lem is a political issue; that the future of rail 
transportation may be vitally affected by Con- 
gressional legislation at the present session of 
Congress, and that our prosperity hangs largely 
on efficient railroad service and the prosperity of 
the railroads; and 

WHEREAS, Since the Government returned the 
railroads to their owners we have enjoyed an 
increasingly efficient service in transportation that 
culminated in 1923 in the best and most efficient 
service ever rendered our industry; and 

WHEREAS, At the time of restoration of owner- 
ship control the morale of transportation was at 
low ebb and, under most demoralized conditions 
as to credit rates, labor costs and upkeep of 
tracks and equipment, the managements of the 
railroads delivered to their patrons and the public 
the mest effective and valuable service known in 
the history of transportation, we hold that there 
should be no restriction or destructive legislation 
that will prevent further development and expan- 
sion of railroad service; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, that we are of the 
opinion that any material changes in the Trans- 
portation Act at this time would be injurious to 
the efficiency of railway service and the pros- 
perity of the country as a whole. We believe that 
the carriers have not yet had opportunity for 4 
full and fair trial of the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act, and therefore request our representa- 
tives in Congress to refrain from any changes in 
the law during the present session that w 
in any manner injure the credit of the railroads 
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Hardwood Standardization Movement and Discuss Future 


or deter them from their present program looking 

to — additions and betterments in the 
rvice. 

“Timber Should be Grown as Crop 

The principal speaker of the morning session 
was then introduced in the person of Raphael 
Zon, regional director of the United States For- 
est Service experiment station at St. Paul, 
Minn., a forester of international repute who 
has spent much time studying conditions in the 
Lake States. 

The northern hardwoods form the last and 
most important forests of Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan, said Mr. Zon. They make the finest floor- 
ing, veneer and byproducts of distillation, and 
they occupy a fairly good land capable of agri- 
cultural development. These hardwoods have 
for their constant associate the hemlock, which 
is the staple raw material for the pulp and 
paper industry in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
These three factors make the northern hard- 
woods of great economic importance to the 
region. Upon their proper handling depends 
the future of many northern wood-using indus- 
tries; the future of agricultural development, 
and the future source of raw material for the 
paper and pulp industry, and they must there- 
fore be conserved. The present situation as 
regards forests gives rise to two grave prob- 
lems—the shortage of timber, and the accumu- 
lation of idle, unproductive land. Cut-over 
lands are accumulating ten times faster than 
they are being put under development for agri- 
cultural purposes. The solution of these prob- 
lems lies in growing timber as a crop. The 
farmers in Sweden, Norway, Finland and 
southwestern France combine forestry with 
their other agricultural activities, and the tim- 
ber on their properties is in fact the backbone 
of their farming. 


Suggests Leaving Some Timber for Farms 


If diversification of crops is a factor con- 
tributing to stabilizing agriculture, said Mr. 
Zon, then timber is one of the crops particularly 
suited for diversifying in the northern part of 
the Lake States. The land in this region is 
suitable to both agricultural and forest develop- 
ment. Any plan for agricultural development 
not considering this is not sound. Lands in- 
tended for land settlement should not be cut 
clean and then burned, but 20 to 50 percent of 
the merchantable forest should be left. The 
eut-over land would then be more attractive to 
the settler, and he would have a crop which he 
could begin to harvest immediately. The for- 
est would in fact be his banker to finance him 
thru the first few years, which always are the 
most critical. It would at the same time become 
a nucleus for reforestation and would serve to 
protect other timber in the neighborhood. 

This system, thought Mr. Zon, should appeal 
both to lumbermen and pulp and paper opera- 
tors. Equipped with motor trucks, as most 
of them are nowadays, it would be an easy mat- 
ter for them to tap the land within a wide 
radius of their operations, buying their logs 
from the settler. The latter thereby will serve 
as the lumberjack, and the operator will have 
a permanent supply of timber without tying up 
capital or subjecting himself to taxes and losses 
thru fire ete. 

Mr. Zon’s address was much appreciated by 
his audience, and was the subject of much 
group discussion. 

The meeting thereafter went into executive 
session, adjourning for lunch in the Red Room 
adjoining. Before sitting down to this enjoy- 
able meal, M. J. Fox, of the Von Platen-Fox 
Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., at the request of 
President Collins, led in the singing of ‘‘ Amer- 


ica.?? 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention reconvened immediately fol- 
lowing luncheon, and President Collins called 
for the report of J. R. McQuillan, of Antigo, 

is., chairman of the bureau of grades. This 
Teport quoted Chief Inspector W. H. McDon- 
ald to the effect that inspection service at the 
different mills is constantly increasing in effi- 
ciency. More attention has recently been 


given to instructional work in grading at the 
mills, with marked success, Mr. McDonald 
was also given as authority for the statement 
that the select grade of No. 3 common is -win- 
ning popularity, due to the codperation of 
retailers who are finding satisfactory uses for 
it. In this connection, Mr. McQuillan re- 
marked that ‘‘it is essential that this grade 
be kept up to standard, at a uniform quality 
regardless of point of production, in order 
that the demand for it may increase thru 
the utilization of uniformly satisfactory 
shipments.’’ The chairman also pointed out 
the urgent need of some plan for the training 
of hardwood inspectors, of whom there appears 
to be a coming shortage. 

The report of M. P. McCullough, of Wausau, 
Wis., chairman of the bureau of promotion 
and advertising, was also presented and 
showed very satisfactory progress in the popu- 
larization of birch and maple. 


Effects of Statistical Data 


An exceedingly interesting paper on ‘‘The 
Effects of Association Statistics on Prices and 
Production,’’ was then read by R.. B, Good- 
man, of Marinette, Wis., in which he reviewed 
the fallacies of charging commercial organi- 
zations with price fixing, curtailment of pro- 
duction and the like. After considering the 
Government’s accusations against the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
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Association and expressing his conviction that 
they are without basis—that there never has 
been any collusion among the members, any 
attempts of price fixing or any action toward 
forcing curtailment of production—but admit- 
ting the gathering and dissemination of sta- 
tistics on production, shipments, stocks, etc., 
to enable operators more intelligently to con- 
duct business, he said in part: 


The effect of interchange of statistical infor- 
mation is: 

First—To put in possession of the smaller 
operator without organized selling facilities in- 
formation he could not otherwise obtain, that 
enables him to market his product intelligently 
instead of leaving him more or less at the 
mercy of larger operators and wholesalers who 
can themselves obtain such market information. 
This exchange of information therefore broadens 
the field of competition. 


Help Adjust Supply to Market Needs 


Seconp—Prompt exchange of such informa- 
tion enables the producer more quickly to take 
advantage of conditions that bring about in- 
crease in price, and enables the buyer more 
quickly to take advantage of conditions calcu- 
lated to bring about a reduction in price. This 
is universally recognized as the function of a 
prompt dissemination of market information. 
It increases the sensitiveness of the law of 
supply and demand. Prices rise quicker, and 
have an earlier effect in increasing the supply, 
causing a shortage in supply to be of shorter 
duration and preventing or minimizing a run- 
away market; and, conversely, this prompt and 
wide distribution of market information thru- 


out a trade brings a quicker realization of over- 
production, quicker decline in prices, and a 
shorter period of overproduction, 

THIRD—Such exchange of information stimu- 
lates group competition with other trades and 
efforts at coéperation advertising of its products 
in competition with substitute products. 

The output of lumber in this territory has 
never been curtailed. except thru necessity. The 
lumberman’s idea of curtailment is for every- 
one else to curtail except himself. The supply 
of labor, and weather conditions, have governed 
input of logs to a greater extent than conditions 
in the lumber market, except when these were 
so bad that the lumbermen could not move the 
lumber in their yards, and were therefore un- 
able to finance their winter’s logging. So far 
as I can see, statistics have had practically no 
effect on log input. 


Stimulate Production of Wanted Items 


The dissemination of statistics has a marked 
effect upon the character of lumber produced 
from the log input, and the result is a balanc- 
ing of supply, because manufacturers who are 
watching the statistics endeavor to produce as 
much as they can of such sizes and grades 
as are needed to fill in short items, and thus 
statistics prevent a fictitious price being at- 
tached to certain items on account of their ex- 
treme scarcity. The desire of every manufac- 
turing lumberman is to keep his trade ade- 
— supplied with the class of material it 

esires. If he does not have the lumber, sizes 
and grades that his trade calls for, his trade 
will go to his competitor; and if the entire 
territory develops a shortage of items for which 
there is a demand, this demand will shift to 
some other lumber producing region. Lumber 
stocks must be kept balanced as to grades and 
thicknesses as against the probable consuming 
demand. 

Reference is made in the commission’s report 
to the so called Broughton list on hemlock. In 
quoting, the same relative value as shown on 
the list is not observed, as some items are 
sold at a greater or less advance above the list, 
or reduction below the list, the price being gov- 
erned entirely by the buyer’s and seller’s inter- 
pretation of market conditions; that is, the law 
of supply and demand, 


Futility of Attempting Price Control 


The Federal Trade Commission charges that 
this association did control, or at least at- 
tempted to control, prices of hemlock and hard- 
wood lumber. If ever an individual in the 
association made such an attempt, the result 
was a dismal failure. A situation could never 
develop that would enable control of prices of 
any certain items of lumber. The entire history 
of the prices obtained by the members of this 
association shows utter lack of harmony as to 
ideas of value on the part of the seller, which 
has resulted in selling a large part of our prod- 
uct at prices continually below cost of pro- 
duction. The lumbermen of our association are 
good manufacturers, but notoriously poor mer- 
chandisers, and their feeble efforts at sales- 
manship in their weak-kneed attempts to 
secure from the wholesalers and consumers a 
fair price for their product have presented a 
pathetic picture of futility. 

Grade Uniformity Opens Up Competition 

There have been a few times when the force of 
circumstances was so strong that it could force 
the buyers into competition among themselves 
to such an extent that prices of lumber were ad- 
vanced, beyond what might be considered a fair 
figure; but the manufacturers themselves had 
nothing to do with this economic situation, and 
in the long run they were the greatest sufferers. 
Their cost of production was forced to abnormal 
heights, and their mill yards filled with high 
cost lumber which in most cases they were un- 
able to ship until the inevitable reaction forced 
them to take severe losses. The commission’s 
report charges, at least by implication, that this 
association is a conspiracy on the part of its 
members in restraint of trade, whereas the pur- 
pose of this association has ever been to broaden 
the field by educating the consuming public. 
Thru the efforts of this association, it is now pos- 
sible for anyone to buy hemlock or hardwood 
lumber and know definitely the quality he will 
receive without having to go to the mill and ex- 
amine the lumber before shipment. Making uni- 
form grades means nothing more than opening 
up competition to all producers so that buyers 
may have the benefit of the utmost range of 
competition. 

Association Could Not Establish Prices 

There has been codperation in our association 
in advertising our products, in defining dimen- 
sions and grades, and in carrying on inspection 
service; and there has been codéperation in the 
interchange of market statistics; but here the co- 
operative spirit is ended. There has been always 
a spirit of friendliness that develops from our 
gathering together and diseussing common 
problems; but even a slight knowledge of the in- 
dependence of temperament, the keenness of - 
the competitive spirit between the various man- 
ufacturers of hemlock and hardwood lumber, 
particularly in such matters as the procuring of 
skilled labor, the hiring from one another’s or- 
ganizations of inspectors and salesmen, the ri- 
valry in selling or order-getting, forces us to 


conclude that this friendliness is personal and 
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not industrial; and that, were there no antitrust 
law, it would be literally impossible to devise a 
thoro going agreement as to prices binding upon 
each member that would be lived up to for 
twenty-four hours. The financial pressure falls 
so unevenly on different operators, one’s individ- 
ual interpretation of market conditions and fu- 
ture outlook varies so much with that of his 
competitor, and the frailties of human nature 
when necessity drives are so well known, that an 
agreement to hold to certain prices, if it were 
legal to make it and it could be set forth in writ- 
ing and sworn to with drastic penalties, would 
not be faithfully upheld and adhered to. 

Mr. Goodman closed by saying that, instead 
of criticism and censure, he felt the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation deserved respect, confidence and ap- 
proval by the public and every governmental 
agency having dealings in it. He said the 
organization’s service and constructive activ- 
ities merited this. 

The next speaker was W. A. Durgin, chief 
of the division of simplified practice, bureau 
of standards, Department of Commerce, who 
before presenting his interesting story of the 
lumber standardization movement, answered 
Mr. Goodman’s remarks by saying that they 
had been of greatest interest to him, as a 
Government employee. ‘‘However,’’ he said, 
‘*T hope that all of you here understand that 
Seeretary Hoover and we who work under 
him know the value of association work. 
Whatever other Government departments may 
say or do, we feel that we must have them or 
business would retrograde into a chaotic state.’’ 


Asks Consideration of Hardwood Standards 


Mr. Durgin read a letter written by Seere- 
tary of Commerce Hoover to the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, under date of Jan. 29, requesting that 
organization to take the lead in starting a 
discussion of hardwood standardization, such 
as for some time has been given the subject 
of softwood standardization. This letter 
reads in part: 

I am told your hardwood standardization is 
much further advanced than was the case in soft- 
woods before the recent action, but I am also ad- 
vised that the present hardwood standards are not 
entirely acceptable to certain producers and con- 
sumers. It is certain that until the endorsement 
of practically all producers, distributers, and con- 
sumers is obtained, no set of rules or inspection 
procedure can be considered a true standardization. 

Very probably the problems of factory lumber 
before you are so special that the Central Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards will find it advisable 
to organize a separate hardwood consulting com- 
mittee to work out the necessary modifications of 
existing standards and practices, to make these of 
the greatest possible value to producers and con- 
sumers, as well as distributers; but the Central 
Committee itself already includes competent hard- 
wood interests and, if supported by organizations 
like your own, appears fully competent to obtain 
results in hardwoods similar to its notable achieve- 
ment in the softwood field. As in the latter in- 
stance, the investigations of the Forest Products 
Laboratory will furnish appropriate and adequate 
technical foundation for the work. 

I would urge you to give these questions your 
earnest attention, using every influence to bring 
all hardwood interests together for common action, 
which shall enable the entire lumber industry to 
come before the nation as a unit for the highest 
ethics and most effective service. In these under- 
takings the Department of Commerce will be glad 
to codperate in every way. 


Approve Start Toward Standardization 

Following the reading of this letter, Edward 
Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
Chicago, offered a resolution expressing thanks 
to Secretary Hoover for the communication 
and appreciation of his honest effort to achieve 
standardization, and suggested evidencing 
this by starting work on hardwood standard- 
ization along the lines suggested in the sec- 
retary’s letter. This resolution was promptly 
seconded and passed by a unanimous vote. 
R. B. Goodman then moved that the president 
appoint, at an early date, a committee of three 
to start such a movement, which suggestion 
also was unqualifiedly approved. 


Gives Cheering View of Prospects 


Mr. Hines then was requested by President 
Collins to give his impressions of lumber trade 
conditions and prospects. Mr. Hines saw noth- 
ing but prosperity ahead. He pointed to the 
large recent increases in the business of mail 
order houses, illustrating the buying capacity 
of the rural population; to the enormous retail 


trade generally; to the excellent financial con- 
dition and the large equipment needs of the 
railroads; to the strong tone of the building 
field, the excellent banking situation ete. On 
the other hand, he said, lumber stocks are low 
both in the North and South, in which latter 
section rains have been a particularly seveze 
handicap to operations. He also told of the 
prosperity of the South, a continuation of 
which, together with the decline in southern 
pine production, will mean less and less south- 
ern pine competition. 

The optimism of this prominent lumberman 
was like a tonic for the assemblage—even tho 
they already were in pretty good cheer them- 
selves and in no special need of stimulation. 
And from the next speaker they received a 
double dose of the same medicine. This speak- 
er was John C. Howell, of New York City, 
of the Brookmire Economic Service, and his 
subject ‘‘The Business Outlook for 1924.’’ 


Fear Braked Business in 1923 

Mr. Howell painted a glowing picture of 
the present, general business situation and of 
prospects for the year. He was optimism 
personified and his exuberant cheerfulness 
proved to be quite contagious. Mr. Howell 
started by reviewing conditions as they have 
been during the last four or five years and 
said, among other things, that the arrest about 
July 1 last year of the great business activity 
that had prevailed for some time and up tv 
that date was due -not to fact but to fear 
This fear was occasioned by three principal 
factors: First—Secretary of Commerce Hoo- 
ver’s attacks upon alleged cotton and sugar 
speculators; second—agitation against build- 
ing by certain agencies which took the view 
that building costs were highly inflated and 
were due to take a material drop, and recom- 
mended strongly that all building operations 
not absolutely necessary be postponed until 
costs did come down, and, third—the raising 
of rediscount rates in New York, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco, largely due to the two 
foregoing factors. Mr. Howell likened busi- 
ness to a delicately adjusted machine which 
has confidence as its lubricant. If a grain of 
sand or dust becomes mingled with this lubri- 
cant, the machine is thrown out of gear. The 
three factors he had enumerated were grains 
of sand thrown into the lubricant of confidence 
and must certainly put .the machine out of 
good running order for a while. It is easy 
to wreck confidence, said Mr. Howell, but 
mighty hard to build it up. 


‘*Prepare for Best Business in Your Life’’ 


However, with all other fundamental con- 
ditions having remained strong thruout, this 
has at last been achieved, and from all stand- 
points the business situation as he viewed it 
is now the best that has ever existed. ‘‘There 
is no use expecting a boom, said the speaker, 
but the basis for good business is as solid as 
bedrock and you ean all prepare to do the best 
business you have ever done in your life.’’ 

The five factors making up the business 
fabric consist of building, transportation, 
Government purchases, retail trade, and ex- 
ports. 


Railroads Will Be Large Buyers 


In the transportation field, said Mr. Howell, 
great activity prevails. The railroads have 
succeeded in pulling themselves out of a bad 
condition into a good one. Last year they 
gave the best service in transportation history. 
They earn money and pay dividends, thereby 
establishing credit and making possible their 
getting money in the open market. Lack of 
credit during the last several years has ham- 
pered their development programs very 
seriously. Now their purchasing power is 
very large. This year they are likely to buy 
more than in 1923. Some people seem to be- 
lieve that, in view of the present high effi- 
ciency of the railroads, they will not find it 
necessary to buy so much during 1924, but 
this is not true, because the railroads are con- 
stantly under publie pressure, which compels 
them ever to increase and keep in good repair 
their physical property. 


Retail Trade Will Continue Active 


Retail trade thruout the country is very 
active, due principally to the general em- 
ployment, high wages and high purchasing 
power of labor. Mr. Howell said that there is 
no increase in the supply of labor in sight, 
due largely to immigration laws, which, after 
they are amended, will not raise quotas over 
those now in effect. Therefore he looked for 
a continued strong position of the labor 
classes, and consequently for maintenance of 
the present large volume of trade. 


‘‘Normal’’ Myth Passing; People Will Build 


Turning to building, Mr. Howell demanded 
to know why people persisted in talking about 
high building costs and high labor costs. Why, 
he asked, compare present conditions and 
prices with those prevailing in 1913? It isa 
fallacious argument to say that the levels 
of 1913 represent normal, because that year 
belongs to a past era and we are now living in 
anew. Living costs of today are 65 percent 
higher than they were in 1913, and income is 
75 percent higher. The country, he said, is 
still far under-built. People have been told 
for five or six years that building costs are 
inflated and advised to wait until they decline 
to a basis more ‘‘normal.’’ But, he said, people 
are getting tired of that argument and are 
beginning seriously to doubt its soundness, 
They are beginning to realize that there is 
still profit in building, and, no matter what 
costs or wages are, so long as there is profit 
in building, there will be building. So long 
as children grow up and people get married, 
there will be an accumulated demand for 
houses. The accumulated demand is_ heavy. 
There is still profit in building and the 1915 
normal myth is passing; therefore, I predict 
enormous activity in the building field for a 
long time to come. 


National Affairs Are in Strong Hands 


The political outlook is very good, Mr. 
Howell thought of President Coolidge as the 
soundest president who has sat in the Presi- 
dential chair for many years. Even the South 
recognizes this and favors him strongly. The 
President is surrounded by sane and sound ad- 
visors, among whom especially is to be noted 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. Coolidge 
will be reélected President, and politically the 
future will be in strong hands, he said. This 
Mr. Howell considered a factor of great eco- 
nomic importance. He deplored, however, the 
existence of obstructionists in Congress. Such 
a vital matter as tax reduction has been hang- 
ing fire in Congress for two months, due to 
these obstructionists, and it is hard to tell 
how much longer it will be before definite ac- 
tion is taken. However, substantial tax re- 
ductions will come sooner or later. 

There will be no soldiers’ bonus. The Sen- 
ate is not likely to pass it and, even if the 
two houses did, it is doomed for the Presi- 
dent’s veto. A soldiers’ bonus, he said, would 
do the soldiers no good, but would do every- 
body harm. It would enlarge the public debt 
and would result in higher taxes and general 
commodity prices, and in the end the soldier 
would have no benefit. 

Mr. Howell further spoke of the stability 
which the Federal Reserve Banking system 
gives to business and to the vastly improved 
agricultural conditions. 


Exports Are a Factor of Prosperity 


The export situation furnishes another very 
bright aspect. The world is getting back on 
its feet. Outside of Europe, conditions are 
very good and in Europe it is only the age-old 
quarrel between Germany and France that 
clouds the bright horizon. However, the sky 
is sure to clear over that part of the world 
as well, before this year is over. Mr. Howell 
emphasized the dependence of America upon 
its foreign markets, saying that without them 
there would be no such thing as prosperity. 
The isolation theory, he said, is humbug, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that 50 per cent of 
the cotton, 40 per cent of the wheat and 60 
per cent of the copper, not to mention other 


(Continued on page 74) 
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of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
on Friday of last week, an Oklahoman bemg 
elected to the presidency, while by unanimous 
vote of the convention the 1925 meeting will 
be held in Oklahoma City. 
the O. E. Woods Lumber Co., Claremore, Okla., 
who has served as first vice-president, was elect- ; 
ed president. 
most successful. ever held by the association, 
there being nearly a thousand lumber dealers in 
attendance, the total registration reaching near- 
ly thirteen hundred. 


sions appeared on pages 1, 54, 55, 56 and 57 of 
the Jan. 26 issue-—Eb1Tor. | 


presentation of the report of the committee 
on amendment of the by-laws, presented by 
F. D. Bolman, chairman. 
a recommendation for amending section 10 of 
Article III, to read as follows: 


the board shall thereby become disqualified as a 
director, unless he presents an excuse or reason for 
such absence that in the opinion of the board is 
sufficient; and a vacancy so created shall be filled 
by the board at any regular or called meeting, or 
may be filled by mail ballot of the directors. 


Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La., 
being called upon by the president, spoke brief- 
ly, extending the greetings of his association. 
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Southwestern Retailers Conclude Successful Annual 


—Presidency and 1925 Convention Go to Oklahoma 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28—The State 


E. E. Woods, of  ¢ 


The convention was one of the 


sufficient, altho if the dealer could arrange to 
of Oklahoma scored twice at the closing session have one or more of his employees present when 
the understanding was arrived at his position 
would be strengthened accordingly. 


He also pointed out the necessity of exer- 


cising caution, so far as lien rights are con- 


‘erned, in selling to a purchaser who occupies 


real estate merely under a contract for a deed, 


ind does not yet hold actual title thereto. In 


such a ease, a lien could not be filed against 
the purchaser, unless it could be proved that he 





[A complete report of the first two days’ ses- 
The first event on the program Friday was 


This report embodied 





A director who fails to attend any meeting of 


H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager of the 


Election of Officers and Directors 


Next followed the formal election of officers 


and directors, confirming the nominations pre- 


sented by the nominating committee the pre- 
vious day. By unanimous vote, the secretary 
was instructed to cast the ballot of the conven- 
tion for the following: 


President—E. E. Woods, Claremore, Okla. 

First vice president—J. H. Foresman, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Second vice president 
City, Kan. 

Directors for Missouri—W. B. Massey, Bonne 
Terre, 3 years; J. R. Proctor, California, 3 years; 
E. A. Duensing, Concordia, 3 years; E. S. Miner, 
Ridgeway, 3 years; F. L. Smith, Carthage, 1 year; 
C. H. Cousins, St. Joseph, 1 year. 

Directors for Kansas—D. J. Fair, Sterling, 3 
years; F. D. Bolman, Leavenworth, 3 years; W. J. 
Rumbel, Moran, 3 years; Paul Baker, Peabody, 3 
years; Charles G. West, Emporia, 1 year. 

Directors for Oklahoma—O. K. Spurrier, Okla- 
homa City, 3 years; Henry Leonhardt, Oklahoma 
City, 3 years; Barney Stewart, El Reno, 3 years; 
J. F. Hufbauer, Newkirk, 3 years; T. E. Fears, 
Altus, 1 year. 

There being a vacancy of one director for Arkan- 
sas, for a 3 year term, the nominating committee 
suggested that this appointment be left to the new 
board of directors, in order that the wishes of the 
Arkansas members might be more fully determined. 


Report of Legal Department 


Next followed the annual report of Frank FE. 
Tyler, counsel for the association, which was 
very brief and informal, most of Mr. Tyler’s 
time on the platform being occupied by an- 
Swering questions propounded from the floor, 
regarding various legal points. He cautioned 
the dealers as to the importance, when selling 
a house or barn bill, of having a clear under- 
standing with the customer, or, in legal phrase- 
ology, ‘‘a meeting of minds,’’ to the effect that 
all subsequent deliveries during the progress 
of the job were to be considered as applying 
on the original contract, to the end that the 
time for filing a lien, if necessary, might be 
figured from the date of the final delivery of 
material to the job. In answer to questions, he 
said that it is not necessary that such an agree- 
ment should be in writing; that ordinarily if 
such an understanding was established between 

the buyer and seller at the outset, it would be 


F. M. Hartley, Baldwin 











E. E. WOODS, J. H. FORESMAN, 
Claremore, Okla. ; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Elected President Elected Vice President 


had been authorized by the actual owner to 
make the improvement, thus becoming an agent 
of the real owner. 


Necrological Record of the Year 


By request of F. M. Robinson, chairman of 
the committee on necrology, the report of that 
committee was read by Secretary Line. The 
report expressed the sense of loss which the 
association feels in the removal by death during 
the last year of the following members: 

John B. White, chairman of the board, Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

C. F. Lueas, president and director, Willis-Lucas 
Lumber Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


W. H. Kozel, Morrowville, Kan. 





F. M. HARTLEY, BALDWIN CITY, KAN. ; 
Elected Second Vice President 


E. R. Burkholder, F. R. Burkholder Lumber Co., 
McPherson, Kan. 

C. W. Wellcome, Hiawatha, Kan. 

S. P. Solt, Solt Lumber & Coal Co., Barnes, Kan. 

E. C. Young, El Reno, Okla. 

Hugh Coats, president and general manager, 
Resident Lumber Co., Texhoma, Okla. 

R. B. Ragan, who died at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
on Jan. 10, 1923. 

Next followed an address by Dr. Howard T. 
Hill, of the State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kan., in which he stressed the thought 
that the mechanical and technical progress of 
the country has outstripped its cultural develop- 
men, and emphasized the necessity for develop- 
ing proper ideals in the minds of the young 
people thru cultural studies. That, said he, 
was the reason the institution he represented, 
altho a technical school, embodied in its ecur- 
riculum certain cultural studies. He spoke par- 
ticularly of the training in public speaking 
afforded the students, which he regarded as a 
very desirable accomplishment for young men 
and women in these days. 


Invites Convention to Oklahoma 


At this juncture, C. E. Sharp took the floor 
and made a telling plea that next year’s con- 
vention go to Oklahoma City. He said that the 
annual convention had been held at Kansas City 
for thirty-six years, and now that they had 
elected an Oklahoman for president, he thought 
it was time to break the precedent and take the 
convention to his State, pointing out that so 
doing would enable the line yard concerns of 
Oklahoma and southwestern Kansas to send 
their managers to the convention in larger num- 
bers than was possible when the convention 
was held so far away as Kansas City. He 
promised that Oklahoma City would not make 
any such bad break as Kansas City had done 
in having Coué there at the time of the conven- 
tion. ‘‘Here we lumbermen are trying to get 
people to build homes instead of buy autos,’’ 
said Mr. Sharp, ‘‘and you Kansas City fellows 
bring a man to your town to lecture on auto- 
suggestion!’’ Mr. Sharp told of the fine ac- 
commodations that would be available at Okla- 
homa City, both for the convention proper and 
for the exhibitors, supplementing his statements 
with a letter and telegrams from the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce, giving further de- 
tails. In conclusion, he offered a motion that 
next year’s convention be held at Oklahoma 
City, which was seconded by J. E. Marrs, of 
Oklahoma City; W. 8S. Dickason and J. H. Fores- 
man, of Kansas City; F. D. Bolman, of Leaven- 
worth; M. T. Dyke, Fort Smith, Ark., and 
others. Being put to a vote, the motion carried 
unanimously. 

Next followed an address by Elmer Donnell, 
of St. Louis, Mo., representing the Associated 
Industries of Missouri, whose subject was 
‘More Business in Politics.’? He told the 
lumbermen that it was their duty to take an 
interest in politics and see that good men are 
elected to office, and that good measures are 
enacted. At the conclusion of his talk, James 
Costello, of Liberty, Mo., offered a motion en- 
dorsing the work of the organization represent- 
ed by Mr. Donnell, which was carried. 


Luncheon to Membership Winners 


Secretary Line announced that the member- 
ship contest carried on at the convention be- 
tween the reception committee and the member- 
ship committee had resulted in the securing of 
thirteen members by the membership committee 
and eight by the reception committee. There- 
fore the membership committee was declared 
the winner, and Secretary Line announced that 
the members of that committee would be en- 
tertained at a luncheon that noon, at the 
Muehlebach Hotel. 

Report of the auditing committee, presented 
by Chairman F. M. Hartley, certified that the 
committee had examined the records of the sec- 
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Cc. E. SHARP, WOODWARD, OKLA. ; 
Who Invited Convention to His State 


retary and treasurer and found everything cor- 
rect and in good order. 


Presentation of Officers 


The newly elected officers and directors were 
then rounded up and presented to the conven- 
tion. President-elect Woods spoke briefly, ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the honor conferred 
upon him, which he designated as the greatest 
that had come to him during his life, because 
he considered it as a tribute of confidence from 
his fellow lumbermen, including his competi- 
tors. He said that the Woods family had been 
coming to the Southwestern convention for a 
great many years, it being their custom to make 
it a sort of annual holiday, and he expressed 
special pleasure that his father had again been 
present this year, altho leaving for home the 
day previous. For the first time in years, his 
mother was unablé to make the trip to Kansas 
City this year, her health not being of the best. 
In closing, Mr. Woods expressed his gratifica- 


Fine Array of 


The displays of lumber products and other 
building materials were both numerous and 
impressive. About one hundred exhibitors had 
booths, their displays filling all of the available 
space in the huge convention hall, except that 
required for the convention proper, which 
was separated from the exhibit section by 
heavy curtains. The popularity and the edu- 
cational value of the displays was attested by 
the crowds of retailers and other interested per- 
sons who thronged the aisles during the hours 
when the convention was not in session. 





tion at the convention coming to his State next 
year, and assured it a warm welcome. 

Retiring President Fair said that altho he 
had in his lifetime been engaged in various 
enterprises and activities, he counted the last 
year, as president of the Southwestern associa- 
tion, the best year he had ever spent, due to 
the loyalty and support that had been given 
him by the directors as well as many of the 
members of the association. 


Model House Prizes Awarded 


Secretary Line then announced the results 
in the model house contest. A total of fifteen 
models were entered by retail lumber firms in 
the contest for the prizes offered by the asso- 
ciation, of $25, $15, and $10 for the best three 
houses entered in each of the three classes, 
class A being for models made by retailers, in- 
cluding local yard managers; class B for houses 
made by students of manual training depart- 
ments of schools, and class C by a local car- 
penter. The winners were as follows: 

Class A—First, Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co., 
Marshfield, Mo.; second, Burgner-Bowman Lumber 
Co., Ozark, Mo.; third, A. N. Baker, Green Ridge, 
Mo. 

Class B—First, Citizens’ Lumber Co., Odessa, 
Mo., for a bungalow built by the Odessa High 
School manual training class; second, Burgner- 
Bowman Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Class C—First, D. J. Fair Lumber Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kan.; second, Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

DEALERS IN OPTIMISTIC MOOD 


Conversation with a number of prominent re- 
tailers attending the convention disclosed an 
optimistic frame of mind, and a consensus that 
the current year’s business will show an im- 
provement over last year. Among those who 
expressed their views regarding trade condi- 
tions and outlook to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative were the following: 

E. E. Woods, Claremore, Okla.: ‘We had a very 
good business in 1923, and 1924 looks even better. 
The cotton crop in our locality was not affected 
by the boll weevil. Oil prices are going up, which 
is reflected in all lines of business in the surround- 
ing territory.” 

Cc. BE. Sharp, Woodward, Okla.: “Business has 
been fairly satisfactory the past year, both as to 
volume and price. While it is a little early to make 
any prediction as to what this year will bring, we 
look for a satisfactory business. There are a few 


F. D. BOLMAN, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. ; 
Reélected a Director 


large building propositions going on. Home build- 
ing has slowed up somewhat, no doubt on account 
of the inclement weather. We believe that 1924 
is going to be a profitable one for the lumberman,” 


J. J. Price, Lambert Lumber Co., Lexington, Mo.: 
“Our business in 1923 was very good. Prospects 
for 1924 are fair. We do not look for an enor- 
mous amount of business, but we believe, as a 
whole, it will be satisfactory. There are quite a 
number of store buildings going up; also a number 
of substantial homes.” 


Cc. D. Bradshaw, Barnett, Mo.: “Our business 
in 1923 was fair. Conditions look a whole lot 
better for 1924, providing the farmers get a reason- 
able price for their product.” 


Cc. E. Conley, Paola Tank Co., Paola, Kan.: 
“Business was just fair last year. Since the cold 
weather set in our coal business has helped us to 
keep our gross sales up to normal during the slack 
period. Outlook for 1924 is good. In addition to 
our retail yards, we manufacture and sell oil and 
water tanks. The advance in price of crude oil 
will increase this part of our business. We believe 
that there will be some building and, all together, 
we look for a profitable year.” 


Exhibits at Southwestern Annual 


The largest individual exhibit was that of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., which had a very 
fine display of millwork, flooring, and other 
lumber products, together with an elaborate 
exhibit showing the company’s national ad- 
vertising and dealers’ codperative service. Over 
the booth the company’s name appeared in large 
letters made of slabs with the bark on. 


One of the most striking exhibits on the 
floor was that of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co. This exhibit took the form of a log cabin, 





with a wide, columned porch which was fur- 
nished with easy chairs and table and embel- 
lished with large framed photos of trees and 
logging scenes. The cabin, a photograph of 
which appears on this page, was built of small 
sized longleaf pine logs cut at the Pickering 
mills, shipped to Kansas City and set up in 
the hall by local workmen. 


The Connelly Hardwood Lumber Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., had an interesting exhibit con- 
sisting of samples of many kinds of hardwoods. 








The fine displays of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and the W. R. Pickering 


Lumber Co., described above 
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A large sign invited lumbermen to test their 
knowledge of the various species by seeing how 
many of the samples they could identify, prizes 
being given to those making the best showing. 
The Connelly company gives special attention 
to supplying retailers with the various woods 
required by public schools for manual train- 
ing work, and has built up quite an extensive 
trade in this particular and specialized field. 





The Southern Pine Association 
had a fine exhibit in charge of L. 
E. Sigur. This exhibit was fea- 
tured by a small house model and 
samples of southern pine flooring, 
ceiling and siding. There were 
also shown a large number of plain 
and colored photographs of homes 
and barns, and an array of the 
literature issued by the association. 


The Tri-State Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., had an 
exhibit featuring the products of 
the following manufacturers which 
it represents in that territory: W. 


Ariz.; Pacific States Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Flanner-Steger 
Land & Lumber Co., Blackwell, 
Wis.; T. C. Clanton Lumber Co., 
Inc., Shreveport, La.; Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La.; Arkan- 
sas Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., producer of ‘‘Perfection’’ 
brand of oak flooring. 


The Frank Paxton Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Kan., had a display featuring ‘oak floor- 
ing and Ceda’line, manufactured by the E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. E. L. Bruce spent 
some time at the booth greeting the buyers of 
his company’s products, and Frank Paxton, 
president of the Paxton company, also was in 
attendance much of the time. 


The Central Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., maintained headquarters at the conven- 
tion in the form of a handsomely furnished 


sample of the handsome 24-sheet poster which, 
along with other selling helps, the Baxter com- 
pany furnishes dealers who handle the Bear 
brand shingles. George A. Bergstrom, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Timber Co., was in attend- 
ance, as was also C. B. Baxter. The Baxter 


company is also the distributer for the Kansas 
City territory of Long Life oak flooring, man- 
ufactured by the American Hardwood Flooring 





Convention headquarters of Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. 


Co., whose offices are in Chicago and plant at 
Glenmary, Tenn. 


The attention of the visitors to the booth of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., of Spokane, Wash., 
was immediately attracted to an arctic scene, 
depicting the winter quarters of the MacMillan 
expedition at Refugee Point, Greenland, with 
the legend: ‘‘Balsam-Wool will keep the heat 
in and the cold out.’’ There also appeared in 
the exhibit a couple of small model houses with 
a winter background. Beside one of the houses 




















Where dealers stopped to inspect Andersen Frames 


rest room, with easy chairs ete., embellished 
with large, framed photos upon the walls. An- 
other well known Kansas City concern that 
maintained similar quarters was the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co. A separate exhibit also 
was maintained by the Dierks & Sons Lumber 
Co., the latter concern showing a Ford car 
equipped with a house body, used by its sales- 
men. 


C. B. Baxter & Co., of Kansas City, Mo., dis- 
tributers of the Bear brand of stained red cedar 
shingles, manufactured by the Pacific Timber 
Co., Everett, Wash., displayed sample bundles 
of the shingles stained in various attractive 
colors. One side of the booth was covered by a 


was a small pile of coal, and beside the other a 
larger pile. Over them was the legend: ‘‘The 
coal piles tell the story.’’ The booth also con- 
tained samples of some of the lumber products 
of the Weyerhaeuser group of mills. 





Andersen white pine window frames, manu- 
factured by the Andersen Lumber Co., of Bay- 
port, Minn., were shown in the booth occupied 
by that company, a photograph of which is re- 
produced on this page. H. L. Rothschild, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the company, was in at- 
tendance. 


The Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., had a booth comfortably furnished 
with chairs etc., with large photographs on the 





walls, showing some of its plants. A sample 
panel of ‘‘Essco’’ flooring set forth the beauty 
and quality of that product. 


‘*The widest board ever shipped into this 
part of the country’’ was an attraction which 
drew many Visitors to the booth of the Edward 
J. Bannister Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
This was a beautiful, perfectly clear piece of 
l-inch California redwood, 73% 
inches wide and 12 feet long, sawed 
at the Pacific Lumber Co.’s mill at 
Scotia, Calif. 


The red cedar shingle bureau 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, had an attractive ex- 
hibit featured by a model shingled 
house. ; 


The Huttig Sash & Door Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., had an attractive 
exhibit featuring samples of its 
famous ‘‘Satin Brand’’ of mill- 
work, doors ete. 


The American Sash & Door Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., exhibited 
doors, interior finish, and built-in 
furniture of its manufacture, and 
samples of Andersen white pine 
window frames. 


The Monroe Caleulating Machine 
Co. had a booth in which its ma- 
chine was demonstrated. 


The American Magnestone Corporation had 
quite an elaborate display of its products, a 
photograph of which is reproduced on this page. 


Standing Committees Appointed 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, OrE., Jan. 30.—F. W. Roblin, 
president of the Portland Lumbermen’s Club, 
at luncheon today appointed the standing com- 
mittees for the year as follows: 
Entertainment—C. E. Putnam, C. E. Sand, 





Gy MAGNESTONE 
al m STUCCO, 





Attractive display of the American Magnestone Corporation 


Cc. D. McCoy, Norman Buoy, Elmer Xanten. 
Membership—H. P. Edward, Frank Morrill, 
H. B. Cooper, H. L. Potter, C. W. Buckner. 


Finance—Denver Taylor, W. H. Anderson, 
W. A. Brushoff, Fred C. Cutler, Max Smith. 


Publicity—W. H. Buoy, N. J. Sanford, jr., 
Frank D. Lee, P. C. Stevens, David Davis. 

At luncheon Feb. 6 the subject of transit 
ears and consignment of cargoes as affecting 
production and consumption will be debated. 

exzaagaansaeaaaaaaaane 


IT IS WONDERFUL to see the interest in botany 
and dendrology—the natural history of trees— 
and the ability instantly to give names, species, 
range, uses, durability etc., of the pupils of 
Prof. C. C. Payne at Grand Cane, La., says 
Forest Ranger C. N. Bilbray. 
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Western Canada Retailers Discuss Problems of Dealer 
and Farmer at Closing Sessions of Successful Annual 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 28.—With an attend- 
ance far exceeding that of any year for the 
last five years, the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association (of Canada) concluded its 
thirty-third annual convention at the Fort 
Garry Hotel in this city last Friday. The 
opinion was generally expressed by all those 
in attendance that it was one of the most valu- 
able conventions from a practical standpoint 
the association has ever held. [NoTE: A pre- 
liminary telegraphic report of the Wednesday 
and Thursday sessions of this convention ap- 
peared on page 65 of the Jan. 26 issue.— 
EDITOR. | 

At the opening of the Thursday afternoon 
session, H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of 
the Coneatenated Order of Hoo- 


bring in a very lengthy report including cer- 
tain recommendations. 

At the same hour the annual shareholders’ 
meeting of the Retail Purchasing Agency was 
held with President Alf. Estlin in the chair. 
H. K. Agnew, manager of the concern, with 
headquarters in Vancouver, gave a very lengthy 
report of the last year’s activities which 
showed that the concern enjoyed one of the 
best years in its history. Mr. Agnew said 
that it had heen found necessary, owing to 


the lack of orders coming in from the prairies, 
to reach out and get into the export business. 
He gave a very encouraging report of the ex- 
port business the company had enjoyed during 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The first business on the Friday program 
was the election of officers, the following being 
duly elected for the ensuing year: 

President—R. Skov, of the Skov 
High River, Alta. 

Vice president—D. Konantz, treasurer of the 
North American Lumber & Supply Co., Winnipeg, 

Directors, for Manitoba—D. MeNicol, purchasing 
agent for the Beaver Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg; 
Roy Roberts, collection manager, Monarch Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg. For Saskatchewan—George 
Fuller, secretary and general manager of the Re. 
liance Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Saskatoon ; William 
Mertz, assistant manager of the Canadian Invest- 
ment Co. (Ltd.), Weyburn, Sask. For Alberta— 
George Bowker, of Ponoka, Alta., and E. W. Stacey, 

general manager of the Beaver (Al- 


Lumber Co.,, 











Hoo, St. Louis, Mo., addressed the 
convention on ‘‘The Value of Lum- 
ber Associations.’’ He was fol- 
lowed by W. B. Tomlinson, of the 
wholesale firm Tomlinson & Mit- 
chell, Winnipeg, who addressed 
the delegates on the subject of 
‘Claims and Re-Inspection Gov 
erning Shipments.’’ Mr. Tomlin- 
son just briefly outlined the new 
department which had been estab- 
lished in the wholesale association 
at the Coast for the purpose of 
handling any claims either for off- 
grade or for shortages. He said 
the association had now two men 
in the field for the purpose of 
making inspections and adjust- 
ing claims and as a result there 
had been a_ great deal more 
friendly feeling established be- 
tween the retailer, the wholesaler and manufac- 
turer than had been the case in the past. He 
urged the retailers to make more use of this 
service which the wholesalers had to offer, 
claiming that by so doing it would bring about 
a much closer relationship between all phases 
of the industry. He spoke at considerable 
length regarding the ethical side of the ques- 
tion and in closing said that he felt that the 
retailer could do a great deal toward bringing 
about a sounder basis of handling claims and 





reinspection than any other branch of the 
industry could do. 
Salesmen and Superintendents’ Roundtable 


Following Mr. Tomlinson’s address, the con- 
vention was thrown open to a round table con- 
ference for the salesmen and superintendents 
under the chairmanship of Albert Moore, sales 
manager of the Monarch Lumber Company 
(Ltd.), Winnipeg. This was very largely at- 
tended, the meeting lasting for two hours at 
the end of which Mr. Moore was requested to 


SS 





berta) Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Medicine 
Hat, Alta. 

Following the election of officers, 
Secretary Fred W. Ritter read a pa- 
per prepared by Joseph Mergens, 
general manager of the Canadian 
Investment Co. (Ltd.), Weyburn, 
Sask., on ‘‘A Part Remedy for 
Present Day Farming Difficulties.’’ 
In this paper Mr. Mergens stated 
that grain prices, considering the 
cost of production, have left very 
little to the grower and as lumber is 
| still being sold on time or part cash, 
| outstanding accounts remain high 











Front row, left to right: D. Konantz, vice president; R. Skov, presi- 
dent; F. W. Ritter, secretary-treasurer; E. W. Stacey. 
left to right: George Bowker; William 
Roy Roberts; D. McNicol. 


Mertz; 


the last year and recommended that this policy 
be again followed during 1924. 

At 6 o’clock the Thursday sessions adjourned 
and the evening was turned over to Hoo-Hoo 
who for the first time in a number of years 
in western Canada were putting on a concate- 
nation. Preceding the coneatenation a large 
banquet and entertainment was held, addresses 
being given by recently appointed Vicegerent 
Snark Theo. A. Sparks, sales manager of the 
T. A. Burrows Lumber Co., of Winnipeg; by 
H. R. Isherwood, who gave a very brief but 
concise outline of the activities of Hoo-Hoo 
and by T. T. Jones, of the T. T. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., who briefly told 
the delegates how Hoo-Hoo had come back in 
the Twin Cities and of the very strong organi- 
zation they now have in the Twin Cities. At 
the concatenation the largest class of kittens 
ever known in the history of the organization 
in Canada was put thru. Over fifty-five new 
kittens were initiated and over seventy old cats 
were reinstated. 





Back row, 
George 


no matter how hard the grain 
grower may try to pay. That 
being the condition after twenty 
years of grain raising, one must 
conclude that straight grain rais- 
ing can not be continued success- 
fully and a remedy must be found to overcome 
the difficulty, the solution for which he thought 
was a sensible system of diversification of crops. 


Fuller ; 


Recommendations of Salesmen’s Conference 

Following the reading of this paper, Albert 
Moore reported on the roundtable conference 
of salesmen and superintendents and _ recom- 
mended that the association take up with the 
railways the matter of trying to get a stopover 
privilege on plaster, lime, cement and _ brick, 
whereby for a small additional charge cars of 
these commodities might be stopped at one 
station, partly unloaded and then forwarded 
to another station. The conference also recom- 
mended that the plan already adopted by some 
firms of putting their business on a strictly 
cash basis from Oct. 1 to April 1 of each year 
be adopted by all concerns, as it was the opinion 
that this would benefit not only individual firms 
but the trade in general. The secretary of the 


association was also requested to take up with 
other lumber organizations the matter of mail- 
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order business for the purpose of finding out 
if other territories were disturbed in this re- 
spect and if so, what means were being used 
to meet this competition. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Following Mr. Moore’s report the resolutions 
committee brought in resolutions, in part as 


follows: 

WHEREAS, We realize the uncertainty of farmers 
relying on one crop only and as the merits of diver- 
sified farming have proved successful and bene- 
ficial; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our members who are in districts 
where conditions are favorable give every encour- 
agement and aid possible to enable the wheat farm- 
ers to make the change to diversified farming. 

WHEREAS, The logging industry in the eastern 
Kootenay district, is at a standstill thru a strike 
agitated by the I. W. W. who are pursuing their 
usual tactics of intimidation, and, 

WHEREAS, We recognize the necessity of getting 
out logs at this time of year both from the point 
of view of the manufacturers and the consuming 
public; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our members be requested to as- 
sist in obtaining additional men for the woods and 
that both Dominion and Provincial Governments 
be urged to act promptly in affording adequate pro- 
tection from violence to all men who desire to work. 

Wuereas, About as many people leave Canada 
yearly as come in, and western Canada abounds in 
undevéloped natural resources, which development 
requires people; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention goes on record 
as heartily endorsing the policy of immigration 
recently adopted by the government and the Can- 
adian railroads. 


At the noon hour luncheon an address was 
given by W. C. McKillican, superintendent of 
the Dominion Experimental Farm, Brandon, 
Man., on the subject of ‘‘The Commercial Value 
of Diversified Farming.’’ Mr. MecKillican said 
the great need for the intermingling with wes- 
tern Canada’s one-crop system was diversifica- 
tion in its future methods. ‘‘It is a fact,’’ 


he said, ‘‘that the average farmer has a labor 
cost of 25 hours a day during the seeding 
and harvest» season but works only three hours 
a day during the rest of the year. Better dis- 
tribution of labor would be the result of mixed- 
farming and a more even schedule of working 
hours. The farmer who is shipping cream and 
other products every week is naturally a better 
risk for the lumberman than the farmer who is 
looking for one big crop on which to make a 
fortune with the hopes of some day in the future 
retiring from farming altogether.’’ He pointed 
out, however, that patience must be used in 
educating the farmer to the diversified farm- 
ing idea and warned the delegates to try to 
avoid giving the farmer too much advice on 
how to run his business. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Following Mr. MeKillican’s address at the 
luncheon hour, the delegates retired for a half 
hour recess and the afternoon session was opened 
at 2:30 with an address by Dr. R. Magill, see- 
retary of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, who 
took as his subject, ‘‘The Marketing of this 
Year’s Crop.’’ In opening his remarks, Dr. 
Magill said, ‘‘this year’s crop in western Can- 
ada of 500,000,000 bushels is the largest in our 
history.’’ He then gave a survey of the chan- 
nels thru which this crop must be sold and of the 
necessity for quick selling as against the method 
of holding the crop. Dr. Magill said the lumber- 
men should feel a personal obligation and re- 
sponsibility in assisting the farmer during the 
trying periods and that the lumbermen should 
not crowd the farmer too hurriedly in his pres- 
ent methods of carrying on his farming activi- 
ties, ‘‘Diversified farming has got to be slow 
and gradual and done in a small way first and, 
consequently, it will take some time before we 
can expect to see a very marked improvement in 


this particular phase of western agriculture.’’ 

After Dr. Magill’s address, the meeting was 
thrown open for suggestions for 1924 associa- 
tion activities at which time a great many of 
the delegates took the opportunity of speaking 
on different phases of the business which were 
of particular interest to them and a great many 
helpful and thoughtful suggestions were pre- 
sented which it was felt could and should be 
handled thru the association. It was recom- 
mended very strongly that the traffic depart- 
ment be given special attention during the next 
year; that legislative matters also be followed 
closely and that more information be given out 
either by bulletin or otherwise regarding legal 
matters. 

Following these interesting discussions, Mr. 
Alsip, of the Alsip Brick, Tile & Lumber Co., 
Winnipeg, said he felt that this was one of 
the most practicable and helpful conventions 
that he had ever attended during his many years 
as a member of the association. He strongly 
recommended that the same policy of securing 
speakers be adopted next year as was adopted 
at this present convention. He urged more of 
the members to take part in the discussions and 
in closing his remarks paid a very complimen- 
tary tribute to the retiring president, W. P. 


Dutton. The meeting was then called ad- 
journed. 
At 6 p. m. a meeting of the new board of 


directors was held at which time the executive 
committee was appointed and other matters 
pertaining to the association dealt with. 

At 9 p. m. the big annual lumbermen’s ball 
was held at which over 700 were present, the 
largest attendance since the association two 
years ago adopted this form of entertainment 
and which has proved to be one of the big events 
of the convention and also a distinct social 
function of Winnipeg. 


Southern Illinois Retailers’ Annual Featured by Live Talks 
on Deliveries, Community Development and Trade Conditions 


EFFINGHAM, ILL., Jan. 28.—Deliveries by re- 
tail lumber dealers brought out probably more 
discussion than any other subject at the twenty- 


‘seventh annual convention of the Southern IIli- 


nois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association here 
last Thursday and Friday. [A _ report of 
Thursday’s sessions appeared on page 57 of 
the Jan. 26 issue.—EDITOR. | 

Julius Seidel, St. Louis, Mo., on the subject 
of deliveries, said that where such an arrange- 
ment is possible, a trucking company as a sepa- 
rate organization has given splendid results. 
Mr. Blood, Blood Lumber Co., Grayville, IIl., 
said that it had been the custom of his com- 
pany for thirty years to deliver inside the cor- 
porate limits of the town without extra charge, 
and to make an extra charge for delivery at 
greater distances, the charge depending on the 
distance. This service has been satisfactory 
to the company and to the public. Mr. Blood 
brought out the thought that the lumberman 
has a duty to perform to the public in regard 
to deliveries, because if the lumberman can 
perform this necessary function better than 
someone else, the lumberman should not fail 
to be of the highest service to the community 
in this matter of deliveries. 


Banquet Features 


The most brilliant feature of the splendid 
program was the banquet, at which plates were 
laid for 250, but more had to be added. Fred 
C. Wenthe, Wenthe Bros., of this city, called 
the assemblage to order, after several well 
rendered selections by the Effingham Boys’ 
Band of about forty pieces. The dinner was 
served by the St. Anthony Mothers’ Society 
and was a real banquet. J. T. Ewing, Ewing 
Lumber Co., Effingham, introduced the toast- 
master, A. C. Gauen, president Illinois Lumber 
Merchants’ Association. Guy Kneedler, attor- 
ney, Collinsville, Ill., spoke on ‘‘Organized 
Community Influence the Tower of Strength,’’ 
saying that in the pioneer village as long as 
there is only one store, there is peace, but when 
two come there is strife, and when there is only 
one bank in the little town there is peace, but 


when the second bank comes it’s a wonder peo- 
ple trust their money to either. Later in the 
development of the community it is found that 
strife means no progress, and the leaders finally 





FRED C. WENTHE, 
Effingham, I11.; 
Vice President 


O. B. ARCHIBALD, 
Cairo, Ill. ; 
Elected President 


discover that a divided community can get no- 
where altho their real, best interests are all 
identical. But a united, organized community 
or industry can accomplish easily what is im- 
possible to the individual. The twenty-seven 
years of progress of this lumbermen’s organ- 
ization proves this principle. 

The stunt directed by John Klemeyer, Vin- 
cennes, Ind., represented the sale of a bill of 
lumber for a house in the office of the Ewing- 
Wenthe Lumber Co., and while very amusing 
and entertaining, the little play drove home a 
number of practical lessons for retail lumber- 
men in a most effective way. 


Mrs. John B. Bruso, Collinsville, [l., was 
called upon without notice and gave a very 
clever response on behalf of the ladies attend- 
ing the convention and said that the lady vis- 
itors voted Effingham 100 percent as a city in 
which to hold conventions and its people as 
successful entertainers and hosts. 

President John B. Bruso said that he believes 
it is a splendid idea for lumbermen to take their 
better-halves to conventions as thus the wife can 
learn more of the ideas and ideals of the lum- 
ber business, and when she advises her husband, 
in which matter all wives seem most generous, 
she will be able to temper justice with mercy. 


Agriculture’s Place in Business 


L. S. Trainor, Portland Cement Association, 
spoke on ‘‘Creating Publie Confidence.’’ Mrs. 
Albert Gravenhost, Effingham, Ill., sang several 
much appreciated selections. 

In his talk on ‘‘What I Owe My Competi- 
tor,’’ Ray Durham, Harrisburg, Ill, quoted 
most effectively from a poem by Douglas Mal- 
loch, the lumberman poet. The ‘‘Fun’’ of 
‘*Big Rich,’’ Hoosier poet and entertainer, was 
a ten-minute laugh. 

Impromptu responses were made by Frank E. 
Strouse, Pennsylvania Railroad, St. Louis, Mo.; 
J. F. Bryan, secretary Illinois Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association, Chicago, and others. 

The address of the evening on the ‘‘ Busi- 
ness Outlook,’’ by John N. Dyer, past vice 
president of the Rotary International and di- 
rector of the American Farm Bureau, Vin- 
cennes, Ind., was a splendidly delivered speech 
on the vitally important position of agriculture 
in the entire structure of business and society. 
He said the farmer in this country has not 
been getting a fair deal for a number of years 
past, and that no nation can be permanently 
successful with a decadent agriculture. At this 
time, claimed Mr. Dyer, the American farmer 
is no better off than a year ago, if as well off, 
all things considered. The farmer does not ask 
charity; he asks only that some of the pros- 
perity come his way, and feels that he is en- 
titled to the same pay for his labor 4s carpen- 
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ters, masons, plasterers and other workmen get 
for their labor. Mr. Dyer further told of the 
prosperity of farmers in Denmark and France 
where they practice codperation, while English 
agriculture is about in the same condition as in 
this country. The wheat industry can be organ- 
ized the same as the steel industry, and is going 
to be, asserted Mr. Dyer. The success of the 
California citrus fruit growers, southern cotton 
and tobacco growers, the California egg pro- 
ducers, and many others, all prove this fore- 
cast, said Mr. Dyer. 


Tells of Railway Situation 


The business session Friday morning was 
opened with an address by A. C. Gauen, Collins- 
ville, Ill., president Illinois Lumber Merchants’ 
Association, who invited all the attending lum- 
bermen to come to the meeting of the State 
association in February. His remarks were 
followed by a valuable address by Frank E. 
Strouse, St. Louis, Mo., an official of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, who has been familiar with 
the lumber industry since the time when lum- 
bermen gave away kindling and sawdust. He 
said in part: 

“When you get to know a fellow” applies as 
between lumbermen and railways and often re- 
veals that the fault is not where one or the other 

arty believed. The indications seem to be for at 

Roast as good a year in 1924 as last year and it is 
believed that considerable activity in furniture 
manufacturing lines will follow the January shows. 
The automobile wey! which consumes a great 
deal of hardwood, is making preparations for better 
business in 1924 than was experienced in 1923. 
The railroads of the country which use 17.5 per- 
cent of the total output of lumber, have under con- 
sideration the expenditure of more than one billion 
dollars for capital improvements this year. The 
earrying out of these plans is contingent on only 
one thing, the action of the present Congress. The 
forecasts of capital expenditure by some of the 
large systems in 1924 are as follows: Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, $70,000,000; Pennsylvania, 
more than $50,000,000; Illinois Central, $45,000,- 
000; Southern Pacific, $40,000,000; Norfolk & 
Western, $15,000,000; Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, $11,000,000; Erie, $5,000,000. 

In the days of the Roman Emperor Justinian 
the city population had grown so much greater 
than the population in the farming districts, and 
production had fallen so low, that this wise old 
emperor issued a decree that the city folk must 
go back to the cultivation of the soil. The fall 
of the Roman Empire is directly traceable to the 
fact that wheat production went down to four 
bushels to the acre, throwing the entire country 
out of balance, so much so that the people gener- 
ally could not sustain themselves on account of 
inadequate transportation facilities. Julius Caesar 
decided to issue a similar decree to that issued 
by Justinian: however, before Caesar’s law could 
be put into effect, the Roman Empire crumbled. 

The vast distances on this continent were wiped 
out 7 a little six-ton locomotive to run on strap 
rails fastened to longitudinal stringers. This made 
easy the conquest of the West by the American 
farmer. _It is impossible to imagine the agricul- 
tural preéminence of the West without the railways 
that span and crisscross it today. Without rail- 
ways the great cities would starve in a few days. 

We have in the United States about 6 percent 
of the world’s land area and about 5 percent of the 
world’s population, but our more than 250,000 
miles of railroad lines constitute not far from 40 
percent of all the railroads in existence. Our rail- 
ways employ nearly two million people directly on 
their own payrolls. Indirectly, building cars, loco- 
motives and so on, probably another million. The 
railways pay to their own employees over $10,000,- 
000 a day in wages. These are 1922 figures. 


Payroll Gets Over Half 


A recent analysis of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
dollar shows that we put 51.41 cents, more than 
one-half, into the payroll. The next largest item 
was material and supplies, 17.07 cents. Bond in- 
terest and other fixed charges took 7.72 cents ; loco- 
motive fuel took 7.29 cents; taxes took 4.54 cents. 
We had left 5.56 cents out of which to pay a re- 
turn to about 140,000 who own this railroad, 66,- 
962 of them women, and to sustain the company’s 
credit. A locomotive, fifty cars and caboose in 
1913 cost $74,000, while in 1923 this equipment 
cost $175,750. The total cars loaded in 1923 aver- 
aged nearly one million cars a week, breaking all 
records. 

How would you like to own or manage a business 
in which you have very little to say about what 
rom can charge your patrons or what you can pay 

wages? The railroad faetory, which sells trans- 

rtation, must run 365 days every year regard- 
ess of whether business is good or bad. What the 
country needs far more than a reduction in rates 
ig an increase in the expansion of the railroads so 
that they will become able to handle more business. 
Since Congress turned back the railroads to private 
control, the carriers have made extraordinary re- 


covery. 

A friend of mine told me that he was not inter- 
ested in the railroads as he had an auto which he 
could use to make any trip he might care to take. 
Knowing that this person carried heavy life insur- 
ance J-asked him if he was aware of the fact that 


more than a billion and a third par value of 
American railroad securities are held by and con- 
stitute between 25 and 35 percent of the total 
assets of the five largest American life insurance 
companies. He at once wanted to know some way 
to protect these investments of the insurance com- 
panies in railroad securities. 

May I therefore respectfully bespeak of this rep- 
resentative assembly of lumbermen your support 
of any movement planned to secure national rail- 
road stability and progress, and present for your 
consideration as a means of effecting this purpose, 
these suggestions : 

First—Let railroad rates and railroad laws alone 
for the present. Give the railroads a chance to 
get on their feet financially before further tighten- 
ing up on their earnings. Give the Transportation 
Act of 1920 a more thoro test before deciding 
what revisions, if any, it requires. 


Second—Get solidly back of the railroads in 
carrying out their program for adequate trans- 
portation, because the country’s continued pros- 
perity depends upon their success. 


Third—Give every possible encouragement to the 
loyal and earnest working forces of the railroads 
so that they wr A coéperate in the best and most 
enthusiastic spirit with the management. 


Model Homes Roundtable 


F. W. Weinel, August F. Weinel Lumber Co., 
Columbia, Ill., opened the roundtable on model 
homes, saying in part: 


The building of miniature models for large 
edifices has long been recognized by architects but 
the idea of miniature models for home builders, 
tho receiving publicity and encouragement in lum- 
ber trade journals, is still in its infancy. Anyone 
who has gone thru the throes of building his own 
home, knows that while that home was still under 
construction, the minor flaws of his ideal were 
already becoming evident and as Josh Billings said, 
“sometimes as twins, but oftener as triplets.” All 
you fellow retailers appreciate the joy of last- 








JOHN B. BRUSO, 
Collinsville, Ill. ; 
Retiring President 


. 


H. L. ZEIGLER, 
Carmi, Ill. ; 
Reélected Secretary 


minute changes and your increasing supply of odd 
stock and left overs. 

To the uninitiated the question arises, what good 
is all this model home propaganda; why go to 
this extra expense? The miniature model per- 
mits the builder to inspect the completed house 
before the first workmen set foot on the ground. 
An inanimate blueprint suddenly develops into a 
thing of real life. The model being built to scale 
and in correct proportion, shows all projections, 
chimneys, porches and other exterior features. The 
builder sees the slant of the roof as it will actually 
be, as well as the special charm of his front en- 
trance and the incompleteness of his back porch. 
Alterations, whether additions or substractions, 
do not cost nearly so much on paper, even tho it 
be the blueprint variety, as in lumber, plaster or 
labor. It is easier on dad’s purse and contractor’s 
temper to move that window over a bit while the 
house in still on paper than after the actual open- 
ing has been cut into a wall. 

It is ideal to plan the home and grounds to- 
gether. The prospective owner can set his model 
on a table, walk around it, plan his garden, his 
garage and his landscaping. 

A more general use of miniature models ought 
to create a home owning desire as well as raising 
the standard of small homes. This is such a 
worth while idea that any effort on the part of 
the lumberman, whether an expenditure of time or 
cash, will eventually help the trade in general 
and the public in particular. With these facts in 
mind, the directors of the Illinois Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association, in arranging the 1924 conven- 
tion program, included as a feature the miniature 
model home contest for boys—the boy of today 
being the man of tomorrow. 

The committee appointed in charge of this ex- 
hibit drafted the rules governing the exhibit with 
which you are familiar. It is hoped that the 
exhibit will arouse not only enthusiasm of the 


boys and their families, but also of the dealers, 
and that the dealers will find ways and means of 
bringing this service to their trade. 

In the discussion which followed one lum- 
berman said that he had offered to double what- 
ever was won at Chicago by a boy from his 
territory. A very practical suggestion was 
made that it is well to make a model house of 
cardboard before building the model in wood, 
which makes the job much easier, and where 
dealers supply the material it is a real saving 
in lumber. 


The president then called on D. C. Jones, 
West Frankfort, Ill., for a few remarks, and 
Mr. Jones recited Lumberman-poet Malloch’s 
poem, ‘‘To-day.’’ ‘‘That poem,’’ said Mr. 
Jones, ‘‘kept me from going ‘bug house’ last 
summer when everything seemed to be going 
wrong. I recited it every day.’’ 


Mr. Jones then reported as chairman, that 
the committee on resolutions recommended that 
free deliveries be abolished entirely. 

Officers for 1924 were elected as follows: 


President—O. B. Archibald, Cairo, Il. 

Vice president—Fred C. Wenthe, Effingham, III. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. L. Zeigler, Carmi, II. 
(reélected). 

Directors for three years—Ned Langan, Cairo, 
Ill., and Fred C. Wenthe, Effingham, Il. 

Before adjournment, the following resolution 
was adopted and a request made that it be 
published in the various trade journals: 

We regret very much that some of the boys seem 
to take advantage of the annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion to get on a good drunk and disgrace the fair 
name of our association; it seems to be the same 
fellows that do this from year to year and, as —— 
know their weakness, we recommend to all suc 
that if they can’t make up their minds to attend 
the next meeting without disgracing themselves 
and us, that they stay at home. 

Urgent invitations for the Southern Illinois 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association to meet 
next year in St. Louis, Mo., at the same time 
as the Southeast Missouri meeting, were pre- 
sented very effectively by Julius Seidel, St. 
Louis, who took the opportunity to explain the 
legal status in his city, saying that altho the 
association has been dissolved, there is not 
enough acid to dissolve the spirit of the men, 
who feel that they have done nothing wrong or 
for which they should be ashamed; and P. T. 
Langan, Cairo, Ill.—the most loved lumberman 
in southern Illinois—who has missed only one 
meeting of the Southern Illinois association in 
the twenty-four years that he has been a mem- 
ber, who insisted that it is time for the associa- 
tion to come to Cairo next year. 


It was decided to leave the location to the 
executive committee to be announced in due 
time. Thus closed what was universally agreed 
as the most successful convention so far held 
by the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 


Two Lumber Companies Elect 


Wausau, WIs., Jan. 28.—The annual meet- 
ings of the stockholders and directors of the 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co. and the Mara- 
thon Lumber Co. were held in Wausau last 
week, 


At the meeting of the stockholders of the 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., the following di- 
rectors were elected: W. H. Bissell, C. C. Yaw- 
key, A. P. Woodson, J. F. Ross, 8. B. Bissell, 
Walter Alexander, Jacob Mortenson, C. J. Win- 
ton and A. J. Glassow. 


Following the stockholders’ meeting, the di- 
rectors met and elected officers as follows: 
President, W. H. Bissell; vice president, C. C. 
Yawkey; secretary, A. P. Woodson; assistant 
secretary, J. F. Ross; treasurer, S. B. Bissell. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Marathon Lumber Co., the following di- 
rectors were elected: W. H. Bissell, C. C. Yaw- 
key, A. P. Woodson, 8. B. Bissell, J. 8. Alexan- 
der, Walter Alexander and J. M. Bissell. 

The directors in turn met and elected officers 
as follows: President, W. H. Bissell; vice presi- 
dent, C. C. Yawkey; secretary, A. P. Woodson; 
treasurer, S. B. Bissell. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Jan. 28.—The forty- 
third annual convention 
of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers adjourned Friday, 
Jan. 25, at noon, follow- 
ing one of the most 
successful meetings in 
its long history. Prob- 
ably more than a thou- 
sand lumbermen and 
ladies were in attend- 
ance, and at the final 
session Secretary Tor- 
rence spoke with satis- 
faction of the gratify- 
ingly largely number 
who had stayed over to 
see the big show thru 
to the end. [A report 
of the Wednesday and 
Thursday sessions appeared in pages 58 to 60 
of the Jan. 26 issue.—EDITOR. | 


Charles E: Marsh, of the red cedar shingle 
bureau, was the first speaker at the morning 
session and reminded the lumbermen that they 
were as much interested as the manufacturers 
in keeping antishingle and antiwood legisla- 
tion from reaching the point of destroying 
trade and embarrassing the public in its neces- 
sary building operations. He stated that shingle 
manufacturers have been criticized for certain 
processes of manufacture and added his be- 
lief that lack of contact with users of shingles 
had been the real cause of unsatisfactory manu- 
facturing. Manufacturers have realized these 
things and are making every attempt to dis- 
cover what retailers want and to meet these 
wants. Shingles made by members of his asso- 
ciation are to be inspected after coming out of 
the kiln instead of before going in. He prom- 
ised that his association would do all in its 
power to combat unreasonable antiwood propa- 
ganda by telling the public the truth about 
fire hazards and the like. Manufacturers are 
moving toward the elimination of the 6/2 
shingle. 


Following this address there was a brief dis- 
¢ussion in which dealers mentioned experi- 
ences with short shingles and packs that would 
not cover the specified area of roof. Joseph 
Murphy, of Urbana, after mentioning these 
matters added that he thought the red cedar 
shingle was coming back into favor. 


Demand for Strong Code of Ethics 


Adolph Pfund expressed his admiration of 
the fine work done by the Ohio association 
and his appreciation of its support of the Na- 
tional. He then reported the action taken in an 
effort to formulate a satisfactory code of ethics. 
There has been a persistent demand for some 
code ‘‘with teeth in it,’’ and such a code is 
hard to draw up. Those of some years ago 
have become obsolete and unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the shift in trade practices and the 
changes forced by new laws and court deci- 
sions. If a code is to be enforceable it must 
be limited in scope, express sound principles and 
be thoroly within the scope of association pow- 
ers. He then presented in skeleton form a 
tentative code that will be submitted in about 
its present form to the next meeting of the 
National. It obligates members to fair deal- 
ing with manufacturers, wholesalers, custo- 
mers and employees; obligates them to do all 
they can to abide by and introduce the new 
lumber standards; establishes the sanctity of 
contracts and urges written contracts; obli- 
gates members to abide by official inspection 
and to recognize the principle of arbitration; 

irms the principle of maximum dealer dis- 
tribution not as a threat but as something to 
be established by superior service and educa- 
tion; and finally makes the violation of the 





F. H. DULING, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 


Retiring President 
Salesmen’s Association 


Ohio Retailers Endorse Lumber Standards— 
. Favor a Code of Ethics With Teeth in It 


National’s bylaws a matter for expulsion after 
a fair and full hearing. 

Mr. Pfund stated that the standardization 
committee believes that the retailers’ demands 
that car shipments should contain a tally card 
showing the amount, grade and source of the 
lumber will soon be met. It also believes that 
grade marking of lumber will soon be an ac- 
cepted practice. The shippers’ rating bureau 
is making progress, but Mr. Pfund reminded the 
convention that any association activity likely 
at all to affect price will not stand under the 
law, so the rating will be confined strictly to 
such matters as the reliability of the various 
shippers. He stated that the old 5 percent 
undergrade clause is likely to receive the inter- 
pretation the retailers want; namely, that if no 
more than 5 percent is off grade the buyer must 
take all the car but will not be required to pay 
full price for off-grade stock, and that if more 
than 5 percent is off grade the shipper need 
not take the car unless he is willing to do so. 

The auditing committee reported the associa- 
tion accounts to be correct. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions committee favored the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the desira- 
bility of a State association of all construction 


interests, and the appointment of a committee | 


to investigate the desirability and possibility 
of organization of second mortgage companies. 
It thanked the entertainment committees, the 
hotel and the Chamber of Commerce. It 
endorsed the Mellon tax reduction plan and all 





J. P. BARTELLE, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Reélected Secretary Salesmen’s Association 


other plans working soundly for reduced taxa- 
tion. It endorsed the lumber standards but 
affirmed that retailers desired 26/32 as stand- 
ard for inch dressed lumber. It favored a code 
of ethics drawn along the lines suggested by 
Mr. Pfund and thanked him for his services. 
And it reported a resolution that when shingle 
manufacturers eliminate manufacturing prac- 
tices that make shingles less serviceable the 
retailers would codperate in promoting the 
greater use of shingles in construction, and it 
approved the activities of the red cedar shingle 
bureau as outlined by Mr. Marsh. 


Officers Chosen 


The nominating committee reported the fol- 
lowing nominations: 


President—L. P. Lewin, of Cincinnati (re- 
elected). 

Vice president—A, C. Davis, of Columbus. 

Treasurer—C. C. F. Sieving, of Toledo (re- 
elected). 


These nominations 
were greeted by pro- 
longed cheers, and the 
election was made unan- 
imous by a rising vote. 

R. M. Lueas, of Co- 
lumbus, reported his in- 
vestigations of safety 
devices as recommended 
for planing mills by the 
State industrial com- 
mission and stated that 
he found the commis- 
sion unwilling to with- 
draw any of its orders. 
However it has con- 
sented to send a man 
to see certain of these 
devices in operation 





JOSEPH MURPHY, 
Urbana, Ohio; 
with a view to possible. Who Discussed Shingles 


modification. at Ohio Convention 


Entertainment Features 


There was much entertainment done, both 
official and unofficial, during the course of the 
convention. On Wednsday the ladies were en- 
tertained at luncheon at Hotel Sinton and later 
were taken on an auto trip about the city. 
Thursday noon the ladies were given a lunch- 
eon at the Kemper Lane Hotel and later were 
entertained at a card party. Wednesday even- 
ing there was a theater party at Keith’s. Thurs- 
day evening there was a brilliant banquet at 
the Gibson, followed by an address by the well 
known humorist, ‘‘Dusty’’ Miller. After the 
banquet there was dancing until a late hour. 


Salesmen’s Meeting 

The Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
Door Salesmen had its usual hilarious banquet 
at the Gibson on Tuesday evening, and at the 
business meeting held on Thursday afternoon 
elected the following officers: 

President—A. H. Cobham. 

Vice president—R. E. Gifford. 

Secretary—J. P. Bartelle. 

Directors—William F. Beal and J. C. Hoffman. 

At the Old Guard dinner on motion of Wil- 
liam Ryan, Morris Haywood, of Detroit, was 
made president ‘‘forever.’’ J. P. Bartelle was 
elected secretary. Mr. Ryan and ‘‘Pop’’ Gor- 
don and others made impromptu speeches. 


Hoo-Hoo Concatenation 


At the Hoo-Hoo concatenation nine kittens 
were initiated and five old cats reinstated. A. 
J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich., Junior Hoo-Hoo 
of the Supreme Nine, made a speech outlining 
the work and the aims of the order. Walter L. 
Whitaker, the Ohio State Councillor, announced 
a concatenation in Columbus in the near future 
which he believes will be the greatest event of 
its kind ever held in the State. 

The following officiated at the initiation: 
Snark, C. A. Dawson; Senior Hoo-Hoo, I. Me- 
Cauley; Junior Hoo-Hoo, Walter L. Whitaker; 
Bojum, A. C. Benson; Scrivenoter, A. H. Eng- 
ler; Jabberwock, E. G. Dillon; Custocatian, J. 
C. Pattison; Arcanoper, H. A. Hallowell; Gur- 
don, Bert S. Thatcher. 

The following kittens were initiated: W. A. 
Matthews, William Cunningham, 8. F. Coffin, 
George L. Freeman, Jr., Bruce W. Davis, Wilk 
liam A. Brock, Arthur Scott, Godfrey. D. Hue- 
ter, Russell Davis. 


° e +] 
Biggest Little Lumbermen’s Club 
East Sr. Lovts, Iu., Jan. 28.—The Cahokia 
Lumbermen’s Club, which makes the claim of 
being the ‘‘ biggest little lumbermen’s club on 
earth,’’ held its annual meeting Wednesday of 
last week, electing officers for 1924 as follows: 


President—John B. Bruso, Collinsville, IL 
— president—George S. Hildebrand, Millstadt, 


Secretary-treasurer—F. W. Weinel, Columbia, 
Ill. (reélected.) 

Business manager—William G. Joyce, Hast St. 
Louis, Ill. (reélected.) 
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Southeastern Iowa Retailers Discuss Relations of  =—_— 
Manufacturer and Dealer; Financing Home Building 


DAVENPORT, Iowa, Jan. 30.—The Southeast- 
ern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association to- 
day opened its twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Blackhawk with a registration 
of about four hundred retailers, wholesalers 
and ladies. The meetings were held in the 
large assembly room on the mezzanine floor. 
As the members came into the convention hall 
they were attracted by a large picture, about 
ten feet square, hanging over the speakers’ 
platform, which showed an automobile driven 
by an association member, and having an in- 
teresting character riding on the back end 
labeled ‘‘Nonmember.’’ This nonmember was 
saying: ‘‘I buy no oil or gas; I get all the 
benefit of the association without any of the 
expense.’’ At the side of the picture was a 
big bulletin giving the names of nonmembers 
who were operating in association territory. 
Later during the session Secretary Hudler told 
about some interesting experiences he had with 
these nonmembers in endeavoring to show them 
that they ought to have a part in association 
activities and not attempt to ride without buy- 
ing any oil or gas. The cartoon was much ap- 
preciated by the assembly. 


The morning business session opened with the 
singing of ‘‘America,’’ after which the meet- 
ing was called to order by President A. M. 
Neas, of Sigourney, Iowa, who called on 
Secretary-treasurer W. A. Hudler, of Leighton, 
Iowa, to read the minutes of the twenty-sixth 
annual meeting held at Ottumwa, Iowa, last 
year. 


The president then appointed committees as 
follows: 


Resolutions—J. H. Kendig, Muscatine, Iowa; 
O. F, Steigider, Linby, Iowa; Ralph Jameson, 


Hedrick, Iowa; 
Nominating—H. W. Wormbhoudt, Ottumwa, 


Iowa; Roscoe Ayers, Iowa City, Iowa; EB. L. Kirk- 
patrick, Keota, Iowa; 

Auditing—R. W. Denniston, Newton, Iowa; L. 
H. White, Harper, Iowa; Vest J. Craver, Center- 
ville, Iowa. 

The next order of business was a general 
discussion: ‘‘Subjeets Vital to the Retail Lum- 
berman,’’ which was lead by Secretary-treas- 
urer W. A. Hudler. 


States Purpose of Convention 


Before reading his report, Secretary Hudler 
said that the lumbermen were law-abiding citi- 
zens. There was a law, he said, which did not 
meet with the approval of a good many lumber- 
men who felt they were above law and could 
come to a convention and do as they pleased. 
He had arrived at the conclusion that the pur- 
pose of this convention was to enable retail 
lumbermen to improve their business. The 
| officers of the association, therefore, were going 
_to uphold the law and were not going to per- 
_mit the association to get a reputation for 
| meeting to have a booze party. He purposed 
| having an orderly convention, and had arranged 
| with the hotel, that in case anybody got boister- 
_ ous the association would take his room off the 
| hands of the hotel. Mr. Hudler explained that 
the officers were not all teetotalers but that, be- 
| lieving the law of the land should be upheld, 
they proposed to take this stand. This declara- 
tion met with a very hearty response. 


Further Mr. Hudler said: 


In coming in contact with retailers during the 
last few years and in attending lumbermen’s con- 
ventions for the last twenty years, it has been 
my observation that it is extremely hard, if not 
almost impossible, for a retailer to get his ideas 
before a convention. In my opinion this is not 
| a healthy condition, and is a serious situation. It 
has been my privilege to see and hear the retail 
lumberman reviled, panned, slapped and kicked by 
almost every speaker at our conventions, and I 
have decided it is high time that our side of the 
story was released. 


Scores Unethical Wholesale Methods 


It has always been.a question in my mind 
whether there is “ap ’ necessity for roll-top-desk 
wholesalers in the lumber business. Their in- 
fluence in the business is considerable and - per- 
nicious, according to my information. They take 
advantage of both the manufacturer and retailer, 
cause another profit to be added to the price of 


lumber to the consumer, and have not facilitated 
the handling of the product in any manner. There 
are unscrupulous persons among these wholesalers 
who, according to my information, take great de- 
light in playing tricks on the unsuspecting 
retailers. For instance, it has come to my notice 
that a wholesaler, when business was slack, sent 
out a list of transit cars priced lower than he 
could sell. When a retailer inquires or buys, 
that’s a nibble at the bait. Then such wholesaler 
shows his “fine Italian hand” by informing his 
prospective customer he is just too late to get that 
car, but that he has another one about like it at 
some higher price. These offers are sometimes re- 
peated until at last, in a frenzy, the customer 
buys at a price above the market. In my opinion 
this is a reprehensible practice. 


Sees Need For Codperation 


In the days of the sawmills along the Mississippi, 
the manufacturers apparently felt their obligation 
to keep a stock capable of supplying the demands 
of their trade, but at present it would seem to be a 
crime to have a stock of lumber at a mill to fill a 
reasonable order. When buying begins, all manu- 
facturers are out of stock and everything goes up. 
Not because there is any scarcity of lumber. Oh, 
no! Just because they have the habit. Every day 
they boost the price. They continue until the 





Secretary Hudler’s Suggested 
Ways of Helping Your Association 


1. Attend all meetings. 
2. Be on time. 


3. It’s part of your important busi- 
ness—let nothing keep you away. 


4. Encourage officers and workers— 
show your appreciation of the work they 
do for you. 


5. Cheerfully accept office or place on 
a committee. It gives you an oppor- 
tunity to render a service. 


6. Set a good example to officers and 
committeemen by your faithful per- 
formance of duty. s% 


7. Wisely and discreetly join in al 
deliberations and show yourself inter- 
ested in others’ suggestions. 

8. Have the utmost confidence in 


your fellow workers—freely give—freely 
take—help. 


9. Promptly pay dues—do it gladly 
—do it with relish. It is a great privi- 
lege to belong to Southeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

10. The stronger the organization 
the better for you and all—encourage 
eligible new members to join. 











bubble breaks, yet the lumber industry is the 
second largest industry in this country. The 
price of lumber in recent years seems as uncer- 
tain as mercury. One would think that the manu- 
facturers had cut the last tree, and that every- 
body was scrambling to get a piece of wood for a 
souvenir. We retailers are reviled for not being 
good business men and salesmen as compared 
to men in similar positions in other lines of in- 
dustry. What the lumber industry needs is co- 
operation between the different branches, and a 
change of heart toward each other. I believe the 
retailer will be found willing and eager to do his 
full share. We, the retailers, have: had to make 
strenuous efforts in the last three years to enable 
us to show a profit, while the manufacturers have 
had comparatively easy picking, according to their 
statements. 

Producers Who Carry Water on Both Shoulders 


Another subject I wish to touch on is the 
unfair competition the retailer has to contend 
with from the manufacturers, whom the retailer 
has made rich and powerful. Manufacturers who 
solicit and accept business from retailers, and at 
the same time sell direct to consumers or contrac- 
tors, are dishonorable and unprincipled. If they 
can not get business on an equal basis with their 
competitors in the manufacturing business, and 
have to resort to these unfair tactics, they admit 
their weakness and incompetence. They have a 
perfect right to sell or to do business with whom- 
ever they please, but they should not continue in- 
definitely to carry water on both shoulders. They 
must decide with whom to do business in the 
future, for we retailers are not foolish enough to 
patronize mills that cut our throats. 


Asks Better Treatment by Cement Producers 
Another thing I want to talk to you about is the 


cement situation. It costs 12 to 18 percent for a 
retail lumberman to do business, yet the cement 
manufacturers expect us to handle cement on a 
margin of 1 to 10 percent. As a matter of fact 
each sale shows a loss, and it is high time that 
something be done. The manufacturers seem to 
thrive and spend money like water, and they be- 
come fabulously wealthy, but we retailers continue 
to handle their product at a loss. From Dec. 1 to 
Aug. 1 we are their recognized dealers and their 
bosom buddies, but from Aug. 1 to Dec. 1 they 
can not see us at all; they are so busy selling to 
and filling the orders of contractors. So much so 
that their old friends of the slack business days do 
not have a look-in. In addition to this, the cement 
manufacturer expects us to pay for a lot of 
cement sacks that were worn out two or three 
years before the cement was shipped, and anybody 
that looks after his sack account will see his 
money is just flitting away to these cement 
manufacturers. 


There is plenty of business waiting to be placed, 
but prices must be stabilized and be somewhere 
near reasonable before people will buy. ‘These 
are the subjects pertinent to the membership of 
the association, which I would like to hear dis- 
cussed further on the floor of this convention. 

The discussion following the reading of Mr. 
Hudler’s report was interesting. It brought to 
the front the problems that were troubling the 
retailers, and of which they sought solutions. 
The Southeasterners have the right idea of 
finding out what is the trouble, and then going 
after the remedy. 


Effect of Auto Sales on Home Building 


J. H. Kendig, of Muscatine, Iowa, said that 
he questions the policy of antagonizing the 
sellers of automobiles, especially in cities of 
five thousand population and over. The build- 
ing of homes needs to be financed, however, on 
some such plan as those by which automobiles 
are sold. 

He also discussed the benefit to the retailer 
from national advertising of lumber. There 
is a lack of tie-up between national lumber 
advertising and local dealers, he asserted. 

Vice President W. H. Jasper, of Newton, 
Towa, said that he gets reports on mortgages 
in his county, and that more than 50 percent 
of all mortgages filed are on autos—these num- 
bering more than all other mortgages combined. 
In his town the local building and loan is 
giving splendid results. The success of a build- 
ing and loan depends on the town. Mr. Jasper 
thinks it is not a good arrangement to have 
a banker on the building and loan board. The 
banker wants all deposits and loans for his 
bank. 

H. W. Wormhoudt, of Ottumwa, Iowa, said 
that national advertising will take several years 
for results, but believes that good results will 
come in time. 


Secretaries Evolving Home Finance Plan 


W. H. Badeaux, secretary Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, said that anything except 
a home can now be bought on the easiest kind 
of part payments. In the country and in small 
towns, the building and loan plan does not 
work well. Financing is fundamental to all 
building. Farmers need barns, hog houses and 
other buildings, and many of them are not 
in shape to build unless they have financial 
help. Secretary Badeaux said he believed that 
John Dower’s suggestion, that all the interests 
in the community should get together to help 
work out a plan that would finance the small 
home owner, was the right one. He did not 
know just how it was going to be done, but he 
proposed within a very short time to join with 
other secretaries in evolving a plan that would 
work. He assured the convention that it was 
the thing that was uppermost in his mind, and 
that later he would have something to submit 
to them along this line. 

Retailer Feels Pressure from Both Ends 


‘*TIn small towns and country,’’ said George 
B. Stapp, of Cotter, Iowa, ‘‘the lumber retailer 
has to do all the financing of building—but auto 
manufacturers go into the little towns and the 
country districts and finance their retail deal- 
ers on the sale of cars.’’ 

Mr. Stapp said that a lot of cement sacks are 
worn out before the retailer gets them. 
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Lumber manufacturers used to make prompt 
deliveries, he said, but now mills and manufac- 
turers get the order before they cut the trees. 
If it is cold weather when a carload of lumber 
arrives, the boards are so frozen together that 
they have to be loosened up with a crowbar. 
‘Tf the retailers have to finance the house 
puilder and also the manufacturer,’’ said Mr. 
Stapp, ‘‘we’ve got to have some help, as al- 
ready we have more invested in the retail lum- 
per business than is invested in manufacturing 
lumber. ’’ 

Building Loan and Bank Mesh in Nicely 


John M. Lyon, of La Harpe, IIl., said that 
80-pound paper plaster sacks solved the plaster 
sack problem, and he believed that similar paper 
sacks will solve the cement sack problem. 

Mr. Lyon is the president of the local build- 
ing and loan in his town, and also president of 
a bank there, and the two work together splen- 
didiy. The big idea of building and loan is 
that it is a saving plan as well as a borrowing 
plan. On some loans there is a moral risk, or 
lack of risk, that makes home loans the best 
kind. The 70 percent permitted in Illinois for 
such loans is stretched quite a bit. Mr. Lyon 
said that his experience is that 40 percent of 
people would rather pay cash than give a note, 
and this idea he has used in his collection plan 
and finds that it works fine. 

He does not worry about autos, because when 
people buy a car they must have some place to 
put it, and have to buy lumber to build a garage. 
Mr. Lyon believes that national advertising is 
a good thing. 

Advertising Should Create Desire for Homes 


Harvey Beach, of Keokuk, Iowa, said that 
people should be educated to save for the build- 
ing of a home. ‘‘The trouble about it,’’ said 
Mr. Beach, ‘‘is that we expect people to want 
a home as badly as they want an automobile, 
but we are not spending the time nor the money 
to educate them to want a home. We must 
begin farther back and make them want it, and 
then we will have no trouble selling it.’’ 

Fred H. Henry, of Belle Plaine, Iowa, said 
that he had kept careful check on national ad- 
vertising of cement, and had not been able to 
discover much in the way of results. He be- 
lieves that retailers should get a better profit 
for cement. It was suggested that a good plan 
is to charge 15 cents for cement sacks. 

Mention was, made of a plan of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad by which any employee can 
finance a home. 

At this point W. G. Hollis, secretary emeritus 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., told about the proposed retail 
lumbermen’s trip next July to the Inland Em- 
pire and west Coast. 


Secretary Enthusiastic About Getting Members 


The secretary reported that the Southeastern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association has 241 
members and a balance of $1,176.12 in the treas- 
ury. There are few lumber dealers in that terri- 
tory who are not members; and they will have 
an anxious time of it as long as Mr. Hudler is 
secretary. A number of dealers said Mr. Hudler 
was so enthusiastic about those nonmembers 
that if they replied to the letters he wrote them, 
and the calls he made on them, it would cost 
them more than if they sent in their dues for 
membership. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


American citizenship was the subject dealt 
with by Henry L. Adams, attorney, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, his being the opening address 
of the afternoon session. Mr. Adams said in 
part: 

For some reason Iowa has elected some men to 
office who seem to have a new way of getting 
credit, by the claim that Iowa is bankrupt. Iowa, 
however, has a per capita wealth of $3,098, com- 
pared with $1,865 for the rest of the United States. 
Economy is fundamental, yet Iowa spent the 
value of its corn crop last year for auto repairs 
and gasoline, and such expenditure hurts. The 
United States spent $120,000,000 in 1921 for 
luxuries that have not the return value of one 
nickel. Nowhere else are there such institutions 
as the American home, American church ‘of any 
denomination, and American school, and I did not 
have to go to Russia and make a minute study of 
the kind of government over there to know that 
our American institutions are the best on earth. 
But this priceless heritage would be taken away 


from us, and wholly wiped out, if certain people 
could have their way. They would have the chil- 
dren all our children; would abolish the church ; 
would use the school to teach false economic 
propaganda. We should take time to see that men 
are elected to office who are not thus tainted. If 
we don’t, some day we shall wake up and realize 
that those who have worked have had the result 
of their toil taken from them by the fellows who 
did not work. 

The audience regretted that Mr. Adams did 
not have time to deal further with the subject 
of citizenship. He had to leave to catch a train. 
He presented very interesting facts, and held 
the attention of his audience closely. Many 
were the comments made regarding this delight- 
ful address. 


Think for the Day After Tomorrow 


EK. C. Hole, manager AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, then gave a much appreciated talk. 
Mr. Hole asked how many in the audience had 
been in the lumber business twenty-five years. 
A few held up their hands. How many ten 
years or more? More than one half those pres- 
ent held up their hands. Then he said to them 
““Does it seem to you that it has been that 
long?’’ and you could see by their expression 
that they agreed with him that time slips away 
very fast. Mr. Hole said that while it was a 
good thing to have an old established business, 
it was an even better thing to have a business 
with the spirit of today. The man who is going 
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to sueceed in the lumber business is the man who 
is thinking of doing business in terms of the 
day after tomorrow. 


Good Will Is Retailer’s Most Important Asset 


The lumber business is different from any 
other business. You do not see your customers 
every day. In the shoe business, or in the 
grocery business, the customers come in often 
and the seller comes in close contact with the 
buyer, so that he has an opportunity to talk 
about other merchandise he would like to sell. 
The retail lumberman, however, sells a bill of 
goods to one customer only occasionally. The 
retail lumberman, more than anybody else, is 
interested in good will. Striving to build that 
good will is one of the most important parts 
of his business. You frequently see on a lum- 
berman’s letterhead that he has a wonderful 
service. Why not change the word ‘‘service’’ 
to ‘‘serving’’? That carries with it the idea 
of continual kindness and courtesies and, an- 
other thing, ‘‘ing’’ fits in more nearly with 
loving than does ‘‘ice,’’ which is a cold propo- 
sition. 


Should Build Strong with Young Folk 


What is the biggest asset in your town? Why 
is it that France and Germany are thinking 
about the birth rate? So they can figure on 
how many soldiers they will have twenty years 
from now? Are you thinking about the custo- 
mers you will have in twenty years from now? 
Who will they be? Will it be the old gentleman 
living up on the hill to whom you sold a house 
last year, or will it be his children? Are you 
getting close to those young folks? If not, 


why not? A Michigan lumberman advertises: 
‘*T sold your grandfather ox yokes, I will sell 
you a modern home.’’ That carries with it the 
idea of a well established business, and yet it 
also suggests that he has the spirit of today in 
his business. Who is going to spend the money 
in your town ten years from now? It is the 
little things of life that grow into big things; 
it is the early acquaintanceship that ripens into 
friendship. More than any other merchant, 
the lumberman needs vision. 

Henry Ford’s factories send out fourteen 
miles of Ford ears a day. He is laying plans 
to sell these cars. At this point, Mr. Hole ex- 
plained the Ford method of financing. Mr. Hole 
illustrated his talk with some practical sugges- 
tions given to him by lumbermen whom he 
had met in his travels about the country. 


Practical Phases of Lumber Business 


Parson Peter A. Simpkin, chaplain.of Hoo- 
Hoo, whose parish is the whole United States, 
then spoke on one or two practical phases of 
the lumber business, part of his eloquent ser- 
mon being: 


The welfare of the lumber business rests directly 
upon the retailer. In the last year your. parson 
has traveled more than 80,000 miles to see lumber- 
men all over this land. They are slowly learning 
some fundamental lessons; that is, some of them 
are. Are you trying to sell homes as hard as the 
auto people are trying to sell cars? 

I want to give my strongest endorsement to the 
lumber trade papers in their work for unity in the 
entire lumber industry, and the benefit they are 
to the retailer, if he will only take what they 
offer him. : 

From what I have seen in the last sixty days the 
prospects for 1924 are excellent—the east coast 
will buy more, the railways will use more lumber 
for new cars, and if building sanity can be main- 
ee will be more building this year than 
in 


Setting a Just Price and Sticking to It 


Many retailers do not know what profit they 


make, or don’t make, on the lumber they sell. 
Now is the time for every lumberman to become 
the most intelligent servant in any business for 
the public good. ‘You need the clearest heads in 
order to carry on your business as you should. The 
man who can compete only’on a price basis is a 
detriment to the whole industry. It is the same 
in every other business. There is a 100 percent 
change in retailers in all lines every seven years. 
The lumberman is more fortunate than some other 
lines. We know, but we don’t do what we know 
we should do. We can’t honestly say that we 
don’t know. Don’t dive from a fair level of prices. 
Your margin is too small for diying. In the 
lumber industry one-third of the men are thinking ; 
one-third can’t think, and the rest don’t care. 
You can not do anything to the other fellow that 
he can’t do to you. Have the vision to realize that 
your competitor is your brother, and the further 
vision to hold and carry home with you, and put 
into use, the inspiration you are bound to get at 
this meeting. Establish a just price and then 
stick to it no matter what happens. There has been 
less extortion in the lumber business than in any 
other business in the United States. The lumber- 
man has been fair. Twenty percent of the millmen 
are actually reforesting their cut-over lands. Is 
the gold miner replacing the gold, the oil pro- 
ducer the oil, even the farmer of New England 
the worn out soil, or anyone else replacing natural 
products he uses? 

I want to talk to you on the vision of American 
homes—a greater and better America that will be 
if each does his part. 

Hoo-Hoo has a program of inspiration. It is the 
best echo of the Sermon on the Mount on this 
earth. Its aim is to unite all the lumber industry 
into one great fraternal society, and it is growing 
faster now than ever before. Hoo-Hoo is no longer 
a playground, but a real brotherhood for all lum- 
bermen from one end of the land to the other. 
In California there are one thousand members in 
five Hoo-Hoo clubs. 


Tells of Red Cedar Shingles 


The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle and 
Chicago, was described as to its history, objects 
and work, by Col. J. W. Worden, Kansas City, 
Mo., who said in part: 


There are three men in the field for the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, in permanent work, be 
cause the five months’ trial last year, put on as 
an experiment, was so successful that it is now a 
permanent work. One thing the shingle manufac- 
turers are trying to do is to establish and main- 
tain stabilized prices on shingles, if it is possible 
to do that. Shingles are made from logs, and the 
shingle manufacturers usually do not own stump- 
age, but buy the logs. Logging is vastly more 
expensive, both as to investment and as to opera- 
tion of a logging camp or outfit. The shingle buyer 
pays for all this extra cost, because the manu- 
facturer has to add it to his cost of production. 
Every lumberman is a believer in wood shingles. 
Some of the work of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
has been the defeating of forty-eight antishingle 
ordinances. The regulation in Berkeley, Calif., it 
is claimed, will soon be repealed. Red cedar 
shingles are 95 percent of all shingles produced, hut 
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present production is only about 65 
output of a few years ago. The 6/ 
be abolished. Edge grain shingles must be pro- 
duced as far as possible. There is a new %-inch 
shingle that is selling very rapidly. Only 2 per- 
cent of fires are from sparks on roofs, and half 
of these are chimney fires. If there is any pro- 
posed antishingle legislation in your locality, wire 
the Seattle office of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
at its expense. This is class legislation and re- 
stricts choice. The bureau wants to help in any 
way it can. Out of 40,000 cities in the United 
States, only sixty-eight have antishingle ordi- 
nances, and of these twenty are limited as to the 
area of the city they cover. Many of them will 
be repealed. Use zinc coated iron nails, lay shin- 
gles properly, and the roof can’t leak. 


Moonlight Club Provides Entertainment 


This closed the business session of the after- 
noon, but the Moonlight Club held a business 
session late in the afternoon, as did also the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary. The Moonlight Club pro- 
vided the evening entertainment, with Clark’s 
Orchestra, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and three 
Redpath-Vawter entertainers, besides which 
there was dancing in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Blackhawk. 


ercent of the 
shingle must 


THURSDAY MORNING 
[Special telegrain to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


DAVENPORT, Iowa, Jan. 31—The Thursday 


morning session opened with reports of resolu- 
tions, nominating and auditing committees. The 
following officers were elected: 

President—W. H. Jasper, Newton. 

Vice president—E. C. Taber, Keokuk. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. A. Hudler, Leighton (re- 
elected). 

Directors for two years—A. M. Neas, Sigourney, 
J. H. Kendig, Muscatine, Herman J. Pauls, Wash- 
ington. Director to fill vacancy created by E. C. 
Taber’s election to vice presidency, Rex I. Porter, 
Oskaloosa. 

Discuss Utilization of Short Lengths 

A general discussion of subjects of vital in- 
terest to retail lumbermen was devoted largely 
to the problem of short lengths. Most of the 
retailers who spoke said they could sell short 
lengths, but feel that the manufacturer should 
not get all the profit from the retailers’ sales- 
manship in marketing shorts. Some retailers 
have successfully sold short lengths mixed in 
bundles of 10-, 12- and 16-foot items such as 


shiplap and drop siding. By making special] 
efforts, retailers can usually dispose of some 
short lengths on every job, if they talk with 
the customer concerning their use. Carpenters 
often think they can not use anything but 16- 
foot siding. There are certain advantages in 
having short lengths in bundles of one length 
which are carried easier in autos. The construc- 
tion of small buildings in the retail yard, and 
of hog houses, brooders and chicken houses, 
can utilize short lengths. Some retailers in 
rather small yards use carloads of short lengths, 
When a retailer orders 16-foot or 12-foot, how- 
ever, he wants what he orders. The lumber 
manufacturer can best tell the reasons why short 
lengths are necessary. 

Parson Simpkin told of a Texas retailer who 
had disposed of more than. $700,000 worth of 
building notes and mortgages in his community 
in the last five years, directly to investors, 
acting as his own agent. His financing plan is 
now being successfully used by other lumber- 


(Concluded on page 72) 


Canadian Lumbermen Favor Tax Reduction 
and Replanting of Depleted Timber Areas 


Burrao, N. Y., Jan. 30.—The sixteenth an- 
nual convention of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association opened this morning in the Hotel 
Statler, with a large attendance. Many ladies 
came with the visiting delegation, the entire 
number of visitors running between 300 and 
400. Some came from long distances—one, 
Rufus L. Dickie, coming from Stewiacke, Nova 
Scotia, which is 1,350 miles away. 

President Angus McLean introduced H. J. 
Balliett, deputy commissioner of public works, 
who welcomed the visitors on behalf of the 
mayor and council of the city. He said that the 
Buffalo district is one of the largest lumber 
centers in the world, and: ‘‘We are proud of 
our lumbermen. In civic affairs the ‘lumber 
bunch,’ as we know them, exercise a powerful 
and wholesome influence.’’ Mr. Balliett was 
deputy under former Councilman A. W. Krein- 
heder, a lumberman, who was in the city council 
for eight years, retiring Jan. 1. 

W. B. Snowball, of Chatham, N. B., replied, 
saying that he was sure that the city made a 
very .wise move in having a lumberman at the 
head of the public works department. 

Ganson Depew, president of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange, then welcomed the visitors 
on behalf of the exchange and the White Pine 
Association of the Tonawandas. It was one 
of the happiest days in the history of the two 
exchanges, he said, to have the Canadian lum- 
bermen come to this city for their first meeting 
outside of Canada. He hoped they would feel 
very much at home, as they should, for only the 
Niagara River separated the two countries. The 
two countries have been linked together for 
many years, and there is every reason for 
friendly feelings. They are on the same conti- 
nent, have much the same thoughts, the same 
business methods and speak the same language 
and have the same business aspirations. He 
hoped the lumbermen would have a good time 
and come again. 

A. E. Clark, past president of the association, 
expressed the sincere thanks of the members. 
He said the Canadians were always glad to 
have men of the United States come across the 
border for conventions and the association was 
pleased to come to this country. He made a 
motion of thanks to Mr. Depew for his address 
and was seconded by Walter C. Laidlaw, To- 
ronto. A rising vote carried the motion unani- 
mously. 

Secretary R. L. Sargant, of Ottawa, read a 
telegram from William E. Bigwood, Toronto, 
expressing regret that ill-health prevented his 
attendance and the hope that this would be the 
best meeting yet held. 

President McLean said he had sent to Mr. 
Bigwood a telegram of regret that he could not 
attend and of best wishes for renewed health. 

Mr. Clark introduced a resolution that mes- 
sages and flowers be sent to three members of 


the association who are kept away by illness; 
Mr. Bigwood, W. Gerard Power, of Quebec, and 
Fraser Gregory, of St. John, N. B. The 
resolution was seconded by J. C. Barton, of 
Ottawa, and carried. 

Secretary Sargant announced that Rear Ad- 
miral William S. Sims, who was to be a speaker 
at the banquet, would not be able to be present, 
being ill in a Baltimore hospital. It was voted 


to send him a telegram of regret and an invi- 
tation to address the association on some future 
occasion. 

A. C. Manbert, of Toronto, brought up the 
matter of nominations for directors. 


He said 
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he had been honored with a nomination, but 
that it would be impossible for him to serve. He 
believed the association should give some con- 
sideration to the method of nominating and that 
names of candidates should not be presented 
until the subject had been taken up with them 
direct, so they can express their willingness or 
decline. If this is a matter of by-law he 
thought it should be put up to the committee 
on resolutions. 

President McLean said the matter was not 
covered by the by-laws and that if Mr. Manbert 
would forward a resolution it would be acted 
upon by tho resolutions committee. 


The President’s Address 


The president then gave his annual address in 
part as follows: 


The Canadian Lumbermen’s Association was 
organized in August, 1908, with its head office in 


Ottawa, Ont., so that it is now in its sixteenth 
year and is still young and growing. 

Gordon C. Edwards was elected its first presi- 
dent and Frank Hawkins its first secretary and 
both these gentlemen have maintained an active 
interest in the affairs of the association up to 
the present, altho Mr. Hawkins, owing to illness, 
resigned his position last August and is now 
seeking to restore his shattered health. R. L, 
Sargant, of Ottawa, has succeeded to the secre- 
taryship and you will find him a live wire in 
looking after the business of the association. 

Our esteemed honorary treasurer, R. G. Cam- 
eron, of Ottawa, has filled the important task of 
handling the finances of our organization en- 
tirely to the satisfaction of its members, from 
its inception. 

We also have for our honorary president the 
veteran lumberman of Canada, John R. Booth, 
now in his 97th year, still young and going 
strong. 

The affairs of the association are managed by 
a board of directors, who are elected from its 
members. The directors then elect the president 
and vice presidents, who serve until their suc- 
cessors are appointed. It has become the prac- 
tice that a new president is elected each year: 
The entire board of directors, as well as the 
president and vice presidents, serve the associa- 
tion without any remuneration whatever, they 
being even accorded the privilege of paying their 
own expenses to attend the meetings found 
_—— to carry on the affairs of the associa- 
tion. 

The work of the association consists in han- 
dling of all matters of interest connected with 
the lumber business of its members that can be 
handled better collectively than as individuals. 

I have given you this little history of our 
organization because it is quite possible we may 
have friends at this meeting who are not fami- 
liar with our work and might wish to know 
something of its origin and scope. 


First Meeting Outside of Canada 


This is the first occasion in our history that 
our annual meeting has been held outside Can- 
ada. I am sure I speak for the entire Canadian 
lumber trade when I say that it gives us a great 
deal of pleasure to meet in Buffalo this year in 
response to the kind invitation of the lumber- 
men of Buffalo and Tonawanda, as well as the 
members of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 

A large amount of Canadian lumber, such as 
spruce and pine, is py or each year into the 
markets of the United States and considerable 
American lumber, particularly hardwoods and 
pitch pine, is shipped annually into Canada. 

Each year our international trade in lumber 
and other products is increasing. The spirit of 
coéperation between the people of the United 
States and Canada is becoming stronger and we 
hope that this first meeting of our Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association in Buffalo may prove 
another step in furthering this spirit of codpera- 
tion and good fellowship. 

The membership of our association is not 
confined to Canadians. We have a large and 
growing membership in the United States and 
also have American lumbermen on our board of 
directors. It is our sincere desire to conduct 
the lumber industry of Canada in such a fair 
and broadminded way that we may command 
the respect and confidence of our friends in the 
United States. It is only in this way that we 
can be of mutual benefit and increase our trade. 
Owing to our proximity, our common language, 
and our being bound together by many ties 0 
relationship. we should all strive to maintain 
our pleasant associations and also as much as 

ossible remove the present barriers that stand 
n the way of a freer exchange of both manu- 
factured and natural products. 
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The Canadian lumber trade has passed suc- 
cessfully thru a difficult year. Very little profit 
has been made and it was only by close applica- 
tion that many of our lumbermen were able 
during 1923 to show any margin of profit. This 
was in a large measure due to the fact that our 
European markets did not call for the usual 
quantity of lumber and what lumber we did ship 
from Canada to that market had to be sold at 
low prices to meet competition from the Scandi- 
navian shippers who practically dominate the 
principal markets of Europe. 


Prospects for 1924 Better 


The prospects for 1924 seem somewhat better, 
put we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
cost of production in Canada will run consid- 
erably higher this year and if the European 
market shows no improvement we can not ex- 
pect any better results than in the year just 
closed. It becomes absolutely necessary for 
everyone engaged in the lumber industry to be 
unusually diligent and also practice economy 
and efficiency so that we may surmount the 
many difficulties that face us. 

What are some of the difficulties we have to 
meet? First, our standing timber is more re- 
mote from our mills and also generally not of a 
character to produce the percentage of higher 
grades of lumber made heretofore. This is not 
a position peculiar to Canada but applies to all 
the lumber producing countries of the world. 

Second, the increased cost of all supplies and 
a higher scale of wages to all classes of em- 
ployees. This is also a condition that applies to 
the lumber industry in other parts of the world, 
particularly the Americans and not so seriously 
to the European producers. 

Third, the increased cost of transportation 
which will average fully 60 percent higher than 
prewar times. 

Fourth, taxation of multifarious kinds, includ- 
ing sales taxes, income taxes, workmen’s com- 
pensation rates, as well as taxes imposed in the 
way of tariffs, all adding seriously to the cost 
of living. The result is that Canada is today a 
dear country, if not the dearest in the whole 
world, in which to live. 


Remedying the Difficulties 


Some of these difficulties can be remedied at 
least to some extent. While there is no imme- 
diate prospect of any lowering of railway freight 
rates, we are glad to note that there is a decided 
improvement in the service now given by our 
railways in both the supply of equipment and 
the more expeditious movement of freight. A 
very large volume of traffic is being moved, 
thanks to our country being blessed with a most 
bountiful harvest from coast to coast. This 
should make our railways prosperous and enable 
them shortly to lower their rates. Our railways, 
however, have not yet reduced their cost of 
operation in anything like the same proportion 
that those engaged in our industry have been 
compelled to do. 

There is no prospect of any decrease in the 
cost of supplies and wages. This is not feasible 
until conditions become more nearly normal. 

The matter of taxation, however, is one that 
must be dealt with vigorously and by some 
means brought down to a more equitable basis 
if industry is to survive. 

As far as our future supply of suitable timber 
for producing lumber is concerned, the condi- 
tions are likely to become more difficult. Most 
of our spruce and fir timber lands are passing 
into the hands of pulp and paper manufacturers 
who are paying higher prices for this timber 
than the lumbermen can afford. As most of the 
timber standing in Quebec Province as well as 
the Provinces of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, and also large areas in Ontario consist of 
this class, we can see clearly how serious a situ- 
ation now exists for the producers of lumber. 
The result is that we are now drawing consid- 
erable of our lumber supply from the Pacific 
coast and this movement is bound to increase; 
and very shortly most of our requirements must 
be supplied from that source. 

Considering the trade of Canada as a whole, 
we have great reason to feel gratified at the 
increased figures shown in our trade returns. 

ile the figures are not yet complete the indi- 
cations are that our foreign trade for 1923 will 
amount to approximately two billion dollars, an 
increase of fully two hundred and seventy mil- 
lion over the previous year. This volume of 
business has been attained with a comparatively 
low value basis and shows that a large quantity 
of goods are moving. The balance of trade is 
in Canada’s favor to the extent of over one 
hundred and eleven million dollars. 

Wood and its products come next in value to 
- agricultural products in our export returns. 
it would seem to be a wise course for our lum- 
Le to continue moving their products freely, 
ee to making profits from a large volume of 

usiness rather than attempting to curtail ship- 
Bente by increasing prices to restrict or retard 

I any way the heavy consumption now taking 
a in both the building and manufacturing 

ndustries, 

It is a pleasure to call your attention to the 
Mei Satisfactory manner in which our banks 
poy supplied the needs of our industries during 
: since the war. I think we would be derelict 
th our duty did we fail to record our apprecia- 
— At no time have the industries of our 

mowed A suffered for the necessary financial 
- stance to enable them to carry on their oper- 
4 ons. The codperation and assistance rendered 

y our banks has made it possible to carry on 


during periods when otherwise it would have 
been impossible to operate and much of the 
credit for our present sound situation is due to 
the liberal assistance accorded us when the 
situation was critical. 


Secretary and Committees Report 


The secretary’s report was read and it made 
two new suggestions: That the activities of 
the association be .extended to establishing a 
board of arbitration and a collection depart- 
ment. 

Reports of the following committees were 
then read by the secretary: Legislation, execu- 
tive committee, constitution and by-laws and 
transportation. Discussion was left until later. 


President McLean stated that the legislative 
committee had done a tremendous amount of 
work during the last year and had saved the 
lumbermen many thousands of dollars. 

R. G. Cameron, honorary treasurer, gave his 
annual report. 


He said the membership was 
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now 182, while the number should be at least 
200. He hoped this figure might soon be 
reached. 

The first session then adjourned. The secre- 
tary announced that resolutions would be intro- 
duced later covering workingmen’s compensa- 
tion, taxes, lumber rates to several western 
States, the bank act, conservation of forests, 
destruction of young trees for Christmas deco- 
ration. 

Ladies Entertained 


At 1 p. m. the ladies’ luncheon was served 
in the Chinese room, mezzanine floor, and at 
2:30 p. m. an auto drive about the city was 
given to the ladies. In the evening a theater 
party was given at Shea’s Theater, with a 
supper dance afterward in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session today was given over 
to a discussion of trade conditions. The fol- 
lowing were the subjects and speakers: Spruce, 
W. B. Snowball and Arthur H. Campbell; white 
pine, A. C. Manbert, W. J. Bell, and M. E. 
Preisch; hardwood, A. E. Clark, Horace F. Tay- 
lor, and Frank F. Fish; export, W. E. Golding 
and Rufus E. Dickie. 


THURSDAY SESSION 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BuFrFAao, N. Y., Jan. 31.—One lengthly ses- 
sion today closed the annual convention of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. The speak- 
ers on the program were Horace F. Taylor, of 
Buffalo, director of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, who spoke on 
‘‘Arbitration Aims of the National-Ameri- 
can’’; and John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who talked on ‘‘Lum- 
ber Standardization.’?’ The members were 
much interested and declared these addresses 
to be very timely and likely to bear fruit in 
the Canadian lumber industry. 

Conditions in the export trade were discussed 


by W. E. Golding, of New Brunswick, and 
Rufus Dickie, of Nova Scotia, who explained 
the methods of marketing from their respec- 
tive Provinces. 

Major Hart, of the Ontario department of 
lands and forests, told of the development of 
the lumber and pulpwood industry there, call- 
ing this the Province’s greatest industry. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions passed by the association ex- 
pressed thanks to the speakers, to the Hotel 
Statler, to the hosts of Buffalo and Tonawanda, 
to Mrs. Hugh McLean for the ladies’ entertain- 
ment, to the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
for the handsome souvenirs and to the honorary 
treasurer. 

The place for holding the next meeting was 
left to the decision of the board of directors. 

Other resolutions adopted by tho association 
were: 

To petition the Dominion Government to re- 
duce burdensome taxation; to remove by legis- 
lation possibilities of duplication of taxation 
and introduce economy into the operations of 
the Government. 

To petition the provincial government to make 
every iriducement to private individuals and 
corporations for the replanting of burnt-over 
or depleted areas and to exempt them from 
taxation. If necessary the government should 
issue long term bonds to provide for forest 
preservation. 

To ask the Canadian railway to speed up 
thru-commodity tariffs on lumber from Cana- 
dian territory to Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 

A resolution also was passed urging the gov- 
ernment to prohibit the cutting of Christmas 
trees on Crown lands. 


Election of. Officers 


The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows: 
President—George W. Grier, Montreal, Que. 
First vice president—D. Champoux, Campbell- 
ton, N. B. é 
° - ‘mes vice president—E. R. Bremner, Ottawa, 
n 


Honorary treasurer—R. G. Cameron, Ottawa, 
Ont., (reélected.) 

Directors were elected as follows: 
1" For Ontario—E. R. Bremner and Dan McLach- 

n. 

For -Quebec—George W. Grier, D. Champoux 
and Brig. Gen. J. B. White. . 

For New Brunswick—J. W. Brankley. 

For British Columbia—E. W. Hamber,. 


Committees Which Welcomed Visitors 


Two of the local committees of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange which had charge of ar- 
rangements for the convention were as follows: 

Entertainment—Harry L. Abbott, chairman; 
William P. Betts, George A. Mitchell, Elmer J. 
Sturm, Orson E. Yeager, Fred M. Sullivan, 
James B. Wall, Charles N. Perrin and Harry A. 
Plumley. 

Finance—Hugh McLean, chairman; C. Walter 
Betts, Clark W. Hurd, Gabriel Elias, Maurice 
M. Wall, Millard S. Burns, Harold Hauenstein, 
Frank T. Sullivan, Horace F. Taylor, John 
McLeod, Le Grande S. DeGraff, North Tona- 
wanda. 

The ladies’ reception committee appointed to 
look after the welfare of the visiting ladies was 
composed of: 

Mesdames Horace F. Taylor, Harry L. Abbot 
Charles W. Goodyear, Orson E. Yeager, M. 
Wall, J. B. Wall, Ganson Depew, Morris Tre- 
maine, Frank T. Sullivan, Henry I. George, Fred 
M. Sullivan, Wallace G. Palmer, Mason a 
Smith, Clark W. Hurd, C. Walter Betts, Wil- 
liam P. Betts, Eimer J. Sturm, William A. Per- 
rin, Nelson Taylor, Hugh McLean, Harry Plum- 
ley, C. Ashton McNeil, Shirley Taylor, Robert 
D. McLean, Burton H. Hurd, A. J. Elias, Willis 
K. Jackson, A. H. Weaver, George W. Little, 
Frank Hendricks, Ernest Montgomery and John 
McLeod. 

On the closing afternoon of the convention, 
Mrs. Hugh McLean entertained at a tea at her 
home in Lincoln Parkway, from 4 until 6 
o’clock, in honor of the visiting ladies attend- 
ing the meeting. Receiving with Mrs. McLean 
were Mesdames Ganson Depew, George A. Mit- 
chell and Angus E. McLean, of Bathurst, N. 
B. The assistants were Mesdames Horace F. 
Taylor, Harry L. Abbott, Robert D. McLean, 
Harry A. Plumley, Miss Jean McLean and 
Mesdames Robert Cameron, F. X. Plaunt, 
Robert Clarke and Miss Margaret Cameron, of 
Ottawa, Ont., Mesdames Cook, E. E. Coats- 
worth and Miss Emily McLean, of Bathurst, 
and Mrs. Loran Gilday, of Montreal. 
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[Special telegram to 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

HUNTINGTON, W. Va., 
Jan. 30.—The annual 
convention of the West 
Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Deal- 
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Weston, W. Va.; 
President 








ers’ Association opened 
this morning in the 
Frederick Hotel with a 
good crowd of retailers 
and exhibitors present. 
After the singing of 
‘¢America’’ and an in- 
vocation by Rev. Thos. 8. Hamilton, of Hunt- 
ington, President C. P. Snow, of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, welcomed the visitors. Presi- 
dent Frank N. Mann, of Huntington, then out- 
lined the year’s business conditions. He stated 
that the object of the convention is by compar- 
ing notes to correct errors and increase suc- 
cesses. In this age of competition it is often wise 
to put the competitor on the road to success, for 
one failure in a town will paralyze that line 
of business for months or years. It is necessary 
to know costs accurately as influenced by varia- 
tions in volume of trade, cost of selling, collect- 
ing and service, amount of taxes and the like. 
Mr. Mann expressed the opinion that material 
dealers are too easy in extending credits with- 
out due investigation. He also discussed stand- 
ardization. L. G. Battelle, of 

Dayton, Ohio, analyzed the prin- 








West Virginians Plan for Better Service 


of pretty girls. He also warned dealers that 
other concerns competing for the public’s money 
are giving most careful study to advertising and 
are spending much money. Lumbermen can not 
afford to overlook this field. 


The Why of Dealer’s Troubles 


E. K. Cormack, of Detroit, Mich., councillor 
of the National Builders’ Supply Association, 
in discussing the dealer as a community agent, 
stated most dealer troubles arise because the 
man in the industry does not take himself and 
his job seriously enough. He then made some 
statements about the size and importance of 
the building industry. Laziness is the usual sin 
of the dealer who doesn’t sense his own com- 
munity importance and his usual selling method 
is price cutting. The retailer ought not to allow 
the contractor to be a dominant factor in the 
building field. He should take greater care in 
extending credit to the contractor. He ought 
to know all about every line in his field whether 
he handles it or not. He ought to be a better 
financial expert in the building field than the 
banker. He ought to know customers and 
which ones are likely to be building prospects. 
Manufacturers are anxious to help a man edu- 
cate himself to the point of being expert. The 
dealer ought to read trade journals for many 
purposes and especially to compile practical 
building pointers and information about build- 
ing material. 

R. L. Archer, a Huntington banker, then out- 
lined the business outlook. After balancing fa- 
vorable against unfavorable trends, he stated 
that the outlook for years is excellent. Follow- 
ing his address the president called on visitors 





community. He had a 
big opening and house- 
warming one night and 
4,000 .people came. 
Among them were a 
thousand ladies. The - 
yard was all lighted and 
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every department was 
open for inspection. An 
orchestra furnished 
music and the people 
danced in the alleys 
until midnight. 

He improved delivery service by installing 
dump trucks and he added a bookkeeping ma- 
chine that easily keeps his accounts up to the 
minute. He considers a service room the best 
investment, for here he can show prospects plans 
and the actual appearance of the finish without 
distraction. The rooms are beautifully deco- 
rated and furnished and are as attractive as 
any home. 

C. I. Cheyney, of Bluefield, W. Va., in advo- 
eating a code of ethics, stated that he as an 
outsider felt that retailers were a set of crooks 
and dangerous persons to deal with. Once in 
the business he found them honest and honor- 
able and anxious to serve the public. He be- 
lieves that the public feels much as he used to 
and the reason is that the dealers don’t tell the 

public what they are trying to 
do. He urged a code of ethics 
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books with Mr. Battelle’s dem- 
onstration figures. Cost account- 
ing aroused the keenest interest 
of any subject discussed at the 
convention and many questions 
were asked. At the opening of 
the afternoon session, a com- 
mittee on cost accounting re- 
ported thru Chairman C. H. 
Whitescarver, of Wayne, in 
favor of a uniform system and 
the report was adopted. 


Committee Appointments 


The president appointed the 
following committees: 

Nominations—C. C. Robinson, 
Chester Pierce and G. M. Moss- 
man. 

Auditing — Fred 
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supper and entertainment at 
which Huntington dealers will 
be the hosts. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Jan. 
31.—A. D. Wicks of the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co., Jackson, 
Miss., opened the morning ses- 
sion with a vigorous and persua- 
sive talk on codperation be- 
tween the retailer and southern 
pine manufacturer. The manu- 
facturers want to work in effec- 
tive harmony with the retailer 
to the end that more lumber 
may be sold and more custom- 
ers may be satisfied. He de- 
scribed publications of the 








Faust and 
J. M. Riley, 


Resolutions—C. H. Whitescarver, C. I. Cheyney 
and George Hawkins. 


P. W. Branton, of Chicago, in discussing the 
selling of complete houses, referred to an expe- 
rience as a mail order salesman and told how 
one rather poor picture of an unattractive house 
sold 700 bills, thus proving the pulling power of 
pictures. There are still some yards that ask 
for the carpenter’s list when a prospect comes 
in looking for information, or send him out to 
look at piles of lumber. Instead, the dealer 
should be able to show pictures and volunteer 
information of a useful nature. America has 
been educated to pictures. A dealer should be 
able to make almost instant approximate esti- 
mates, for this saves much labor in case the 
prospect has not money enough to swing the 
deal. Most houses built from stock plans have 
some changes and the dealer should have a 
quick method of estimating the added cost in- 
volved. Mr. Branton stated that out-door pic- 
ture advertising has proved highly efficient. He 
advised calendars with house pictures instead 


from different parts of the State to indicate 
their local trade conditions and all were confi- 
dent of good trade. 


Describes Illinois Yards and Methods 


W. W. Tilden, of Bloomington, IIl., in one of 
the outstanding addresses of the convention, 
described the improvements he had made in 
his yard and the benefit they have been to his 
business. He said it is hard to convince many 
dealers of the sound wisdom of spending thou- 
sands of dollars in improving and beautifying 
a yard. Six years ago he attended a convention 
in St. Louis and got a new idea of function and 
importance of good equipment and he began to 
remodel his plant. He showed a big chart of 
the yard and photographs of the exterior and 
the interior. On the front of the building he 
has an excellent picture of a house done in 
colors. He put all the yard under cover and 
paved all the alleys. He built an employees’ 
room and a private office and put in display 
rooms, illustrating about every kind of flooring 
and millwork and brick work called for in his 


Southern Pine Association, and 
urged that retailers get in touch 
with the association for the purpose of finding 
which ones they can use to advantage and how 
to use them. 

Charles E. Marsh, of the red cedar shingle 
bureau, told the West Virginians the story that 
he is bringing to all the conventions of the 
new interest and desire among the shingle 
manufacturers to establish contact with re- 
tailers for purposes of finding what they want 
and of meeting their desires in the way of 
grades and manufacturing processes. He in- 
vited criticism, as he always does, to the end 
that satisfactory measures may be worked out. 

Urges Closer Contact with Customers 

Howard Wisehaupt, of Cleveland, Ohio, made 
an instructive and amusing talk on the subject 
of ‘‘Human Elements in Business.’’ He be- 


gan by denouncing business parasites who want 
to enjoy conditions created by associations but 
who are unwilling to aid in this work. Retail- 
ers have and can make much of the greatest fac- 
tor in selling, namely contact with customers. 
Lumber retailers, he said, are poor sellers and 
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advertisers and since the public knows so little 


of them and their aims it considers them - 


erooks. Lumber retailers have a fine chance to 
interest the public because they deal in homes, 
put they don’t sufficiently use their customers’ 
imaginations. It has been proved by cigar re- 
tailers that guessing can be almost completely 
eliminated from business. The United Cigar 
Stores can tell before opening a store within a 
few dollars of the daily business to be done in 
that particular locality. Lumber retailers have 
heretofore depended largely on the growth of 
the country to care for business but can not 
depend on this factor any longer. 

The speaker shot a rapid barrage of sug- 
gestions for establishing closer contact with 
customers by understanding them and knowing 
what will influence them. 

Hugh Taylor made a brief statement of the 
position the National association is taking in 
standardization and the work it is doing to 
promote satisfactory standards. 

In the association advertising contest the 
award was made to the E, F. Phillips Lum- 
ber Co., of New Martinsville. The association 
insignia contest was continued until March 1. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Following the noon luncheon, at which See- 
retary H. Eschenbrenner, jr., was host, the 
West Virginia retailers went into executive ses- 
sion. After brief speeches by representatives 
of the trade press, Frank Carnahan outlined the 
traffic work of the National association, and an- 
swered questions in regard to undercharges and 
increasing car minima and full car loadings. 

The auditing committee reported the associa- 
tion accounts correct. 

The resolutions committee extended thanks 
to the Huntington dealers and others aiding in 
making the convention a success. It presented 
a eode of ethics affirming dealers’ duties to 
community in offering efficient and ethical serv- 
ice. Later it presented a resolution opposing 
any increase in minimum weights of car load- 
ings. 

Officers Elected 

The nominations committee presented the fol- 
lowing nominees who were elected: 

President—M. B. Sprigg, Weston. 

First vice president—C. I. Cheyney, Bluefield. 

Second vice president—A. F. Beltz, Wheeling. 

Third vice president—J. M. Riley, Shinnston. 

Fourth vice president—J. L. Hoffman, Beckley. 


Directors—Lou Dudley, of Parkersburg, and G. 
M. Mossman, of Huntington. 


New Scale of Association Dues 


Secretary Eschenbrenner circulated his re- 
port in printed form. In this report he outlined 
association work of the year, listed nineteen 
new members, and suggested a change in dues 
according to a graduated scale ranging from 
$10 to $50, according to the volume of trade 
done. This scale was adopted. The member- 
ship is now 85 percent of the possible total. 

Mr. Mossman suggested that future conven- 
tions be held on a dutch-treat basis instead 
of looking to dealers located in towns in which 
the conventions are held to finance the meet- 
ings. This was referred to the board of direc- 
tors. Other matters listed for discussion at 
the executive meeting were: ‘‘Standardiza- 
tion,’’ ‘‘The Question of Maximum Dealer Dis- 
tribution,’’ ‘‘Credits and Lien Law,’’ ‘‘ Pro- 
tection to Dealer Furnishing Material for State 
Road Work,’’ and the like. 


The convention which is most largely attended 
in the history of the organization will come to a 
close tonight with a banquet at which ‘‘ Dusty’’ 
Miller, Strickland Gillilan and others will speak. 


Economical Use of Resources, Fire Protection and 
Reforestation Discussed at Southern Forestry Congress 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Jan. 28.—The attention of 
the delegates to the Sixth Southern Forestry 
Congress at the first day’s session was directed 
to that part of forest preservation dealing with 
naval stores. After addresses of welcome by 
municipal officials, Bonnell H. Stone, of the 
Pfister Vogel Land Co., Blairsville, Ga., presi- 
dent of the congress, outlined the general work 
of the congress. 

Mr. Stone was of the opinion that one of the 
best ways to conserve the forests was to elimi- 
nate waste. Forest fires, he said, are so often 
started in some of the waste around a lumber 
camp, that it is up to the lumbermen and naval 
stores operators to solve this waste problem and 
practice more economy in their manufacturing 
operations in order to conserve the forests of 
the South. 

In the matter of preventing forest fires, Mr. 
Stone was of the opinion that, regardless of 
how any particular State may decide to finance 
campaigns against forest fires, one principle 
should be clearly defined and prevail in every 
State. The principle suggested by the speaker 
is that any form of tax placed upon forest prod- 
ucts industries should go for the renewal, pro- 
tection and perpetuation of these interests, and 
that only when the taxes were used for such 
purposes would these industries endorse and 
support them. Forestry can be made a paying 
industry for the farmers of the South if the 
States will honestly work with the farmers to 
that end, said Mr. Stone. 


Producer’s Part in Conservation 


The paper by A. V. Pringle, vice president of 
the Gillican-Chipley Co., New Orleans, La., on 
‘*Prolonging the Life of the Industry—the 
Producer’s Part,’’ dealt largely with conser- 
vation by sensible operations. The most effec- 
tive measure to which that could be applied 
for the conservation of our forests and present 
timber tracts is to prohibit by law the cutting 
or chipping of any trees measuring less than 
ten inches in diameter at a height of 15 inches 
from the ground. One of the principal evils of 
using the undersized trees is that it causes an 
erratic ratio of supply and demand, giving one 
year an oversupply and the next year an under- 
supply. With the oversupply the prices are 
low and with the undersupply the prices are 
high and the demand can not be met. 

_ On figures carefully kept by large operators 
it is shown that on the small tree operators 
are only getting back from the tree 75 cents 
for every dollar invested, said Mr. Pringle. 
Therefore, the operators are actually absorbing 
wealth from the South instead of creating it. 
Operators should at once inform themselves 
about the production of turpentine, and operate 


with a view of stabilizing market conditions and 
preventing violent fluctuations. The speaker said 
it is a common practice among some of the 
operators to practically ruin large tracts of 
small trees just to get the money in sight, 
having no eye for future results. Such opera- 
tors work not only an injury upon themselves 
but upon their neighbors, and not until there 
is strictly enforced legislation will the prac- 
tice be stopped. Thousands are depending upon 
the naval stores industry for their livelihood, 
remarked Mr. Pringle, and it is the duty of 
those interested to prolong the industry for 
these dependents as well as for the good of the 
South and the nation at large. 


Preventing Reckless Turpentining 


In introducing the subject of ‘‘Can the Fac- 
tor Prevent Reckless Turpentining,’’ Herbert 
L. Kayton, vice president of the Carson Naval 
Stores Co., Savannah, Ga., said that the topic 
would apply not only to the wasteful cutting 
and chipping of small timbers, the rapid drain- 
ing of the trees by chipping too freely and too 
frequently, but also the failure to properly pro- 
tect the timbers from the winter and early 
spring fires which annually visit the forests. 
The part that the factor can have in eliminat- 
ing this or in reducing it to a minimum lies 
largely in education. In the past the factor 
had more power than he has today, as in many 
cases the factor had financial strings that he 
could pull to prevent this desctructive practice. 
Today there are numerous independent opera- 
tors that control thousands of acres of timber 
lands used exclusively for turpentining. Upon 
their shoulders rests the burden and responsi- 
bility of eliminating reckless turpentining. 
Most of these men are willing to listen to sug- 
gestions of the factors, and the factors can 
tactfully point the way and lead these men to 
be careful and to conduct their operations in a 
sane way. The operators must study the situa- 
tion and act intelligently. The factors must be 
ready to give up-to-the-minute information and 
make wise suggestions, regarding the most eco- 
nomical way of producing turpentine. 

Discussion by the delegates from the various 
sections followed and committees were named 
to report different phases of the work and to 
suggest future plans. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 29.—The topic of the 
morning session on Tuesday was ‘‘ Forestry and 
the South’s Business.’’ One of the interesting 
addresses made at this session was on ‘‘ A Busi- 
ness Man’s View of the Cut-Over Land Prob- 


lem’’ by O. H. L. Wernicke, president of the 
Gull Pine Tar & Turpentine Co., Pensacola, Fla. 
Among other things Mr. Wernicke said: 


Southern cut-over land is not a local problem, 
it is a problem affecting the welfare of seven States 
and concerns the entire nation. The cut-over sec- 
tions of the South may be likened to a big coal 
and oil field, the truth about which the folks have 
aad scant knowledge and less appreciation. ‘rnese 
deposits are on the surface and can be measured 
with exactness. The amount of charcoal from a 
choice section of stump land would load a mile long 
train of freight cars and the oil from the same 
stumps would load another half mile train of tank 
ears. While these figures are astounding they are 
given advisedly and without apology. The fat knots 
and stumps existing on tracts desirable for home 
making probably contain more barrels of oil than all 
the naval stores produced since the Civil War, and 
to let such riches go to waste by decay seems in- 
credible. This fat wood is the most abundant 
source of cheap organic oils known and of useful- 
ness more varied than petroleum or coal tar prod- 
ucts. These resinous derivatives constitute an 
ideal supply of raw material for a variety of nor- 
mal industries such as paints, paper, rubber and 
many other products now obtained elsewhere at a 
disadvantage. 


The South is severely handicapped while it ex- 
changes cheap and bulky raw products for manu- 
factured goods and pays the freight both ways. 
Having indicated some of the opportunities that 
await enterprise and capital with promising re- 
wards, it is well to reflect that a very long period 
of time must elapse before that can be fully real- 
ized and that nothing is ever concluded without 
a beginning. Meanwhile the carrying charges on 
idle land are mounting while the civil arts remain 
in a backward situation. The cut-over land needs 
a major sustaining industry to fill the gap that 
shall be as broad as its far flung fields. There is 
but one answer, sheep. 

Sheep raising as pointed out by the speaker 
requires special knowledge, but he showed how 
this would bring a profit on the cut-over lands 
until such time as the resourtes could be ex- 
ploited and utilized. What is needed is an 
actual demonstration and when that is a reality 
the South will soon feel that the returns justi- 
fied the means. 


Florida’s Forests 


Russell W. Bennett, secretary Standard Con- 
tainer Manufacturers’ Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., discussed ‘‘Florida’s Forests and 
Florida’s Agriculture.’’ Mr. Bennett’s paper 
dealt largely with the growing of fruits and 
vegetables and the relations of the growers to the 
manufacturers of containers for their products. 
He pointed out that certain conditions made it 
difficult to produce containers at anything like 
a reasonable profit and said that the timber 
used for crate and basket making is rapidly 
decreasing and that it is up to the South to 
formulate plans whereby there may be a never 
ending supply of this sort of timber. 

Mr. Bennett discussed the quality of wood re- 
quired and said the demand could never. be cor- 
rectly anticipated because in some years there 
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would be an overproduction while in other 
years there would be an underproduction. 


‘‘The Surest Crop on the Farm’’ was the 
subject of an address by H. M. Curran, ex- 
tension specialist, Raleigh, N. C. North Caro- 
lina has been actively at work on the growing of 
forests, and the speaker said that the result 
of what has been and is being done in the north- 
erm States showed that timber could be made 
the best paying crop on the farm and that it 
is being made so in his own State. The State 
is working hand in hand with the county agents, 
and with this codperation results are being 
obtained. He said that it was necessary to 
work together and if the entire South would 
coéperate in this way the famous black forests 
of Germany and the planted forests of France 
would have to stand second to the planted tim- 
bers of the South. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session, the topic was ‘‘The 
Responsibility for Forestry.’’ David L. Good- 
willie, of Chicago, chairman of the forestry 
policy committee, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, admirably covered the subject 
‘¢Forestry a National Problem,’’ in connection 
with which he used this illustration: 


A school child once asked this question: The 
heritage of our grandfathers were the buffalo and 
wild pigeon; the heritage of our fathers, the goose, 
the duck and the mink; if the animals and things 
of today are not protected, what will be left for us? 
To the question this answer was given: Nothing 
shall be left for you; we will dig our drainage thru 
your marshlands and swamps and drive before us 

our water fowls; our fires shall sweep your wood- 
ands, searing the last of your songbirds and 
scorching out the dens of your foxes and wolves. 
As we denude your land of its forests we will bake 
dry your pools and your lakes, your rivers and your 
brooks; your heritage shall be desolation, a land 
swept clear of sheltering trees as in distant China; 
floods shall come down upon you, killing you by 
the thousands and scattering your bodies upon a 
parched countryside. 


Continuing, Mr. Goodwillie said that noth- 
ing had been mentioned during the Congress 
about the future. He said: 


I am wondering if you timber owners have ever 
thought to account for your stewardship in any 
other way than dollars and cents. The men of 
thirty-three nonproducing timber States largely 
are responsible for the threatened scarcity of tim- 
ber and it behooves us to clean house and our 
States grow trees. It is not the case of the other 
fellow but it is the case of a whole people united 
in a great task, each one doing his share. If we 
want favorable legislation we must unite in one ef- 
fort to get it and by doing this we can pass any 
bill that we want. We will get nothing by lobby- 
ing. There are certain things that the Government 
should do. The United States Forest Service 
should be authorized by law to take over the lands 
unfit for any but a forest crop. The Weeks law 
should be amended so as to increase its usefulness 
and its fields of work extended; and not simply 
confined to lands of head waters but to include 
nearby and contiguous land. The Federal Govern- 
ment thru the Forest Service should be authorized 
to extend its national forest holdings and. to make 
exchanges of lands with States and individuals. 
In addition to this adequate appropriation should be 
made for fire protection and it is important that the 
different States get together and act with the 
United States Forest Service. 


_At the evening session various topics were 
discussed, mostly of interest to the naval stores 
industry. Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester, 
spoke on ‘‘France Points the Way to America.’’ 
In a word Col. Greeley told how France had 
made a forest out of a desert while America 
had made a desert out of a forest. He said, 
we are better able to grow better trees here 


than can be grown in France, and showed that. 


by proper methods we can increase our crops and 
at the same time build up an enviable heritage 
for future generations. 


\ WEDNESDAY MORNING 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Jan. 30.—J. S. Holmes, of 
Chapel Hill, 8S. C., was today elected president 
of the seventh Southern Forestry Congress, and 
Herbert L. Kayton vice president. The next 
congress will be held at Little Rock, Ark., at a 
date which will be given later. Col. Joseph 
Hyde Pratt, of Asheville, N. C., founder of the 
congress, was reélected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. The election of a secretary- 
treasurer will be left to the executive committee. 
The new officer will succeed R. D. Forbes, of 
New Orleans, who declined reélection. W. K. 


Williams, of Crossett, Ark., was elected assistant 
secretary. 

The morning session was devoted to commit- 
tee reports and discussions of reports and the 
suggestions and ideas made showed clearly that 
all are awake to the important work that they 
have so faithfully undertaken. Perhaps the 
report of the legislative committee was of most 
interest to those present and one of the endorse- 
ments of this committee covered the point that 
all privilege taxes collected in the southern 
States on forest products industries should be 
applied for the protection, renewal and the 
perpetuation of these forest products indus- 
tries and the forests that support them. 


Resolutions adopted at the afternoon session 
were: 


To urge the passage of the McNary bill in 
Congress; to urge support of forestry research 
work; to urge the southern States immediately to 
adopt acing | legislation, and to recommend that 
the Alabama law be the basis for operation ; to en- 
dorse the work of the American Forestry Associa- 





J.S. HOLMES, CHAPEL HILL, S. C. ; 
Elected President 


tion and pledge the support of the Southern For- 
estry Congress and to urge the schools of the south- 
ern States to subscribe for the publication of the 
American Forestry Association for their libraries ; 
to aid in the stimulation of the development of the 
resources in the southern States, principally agri- 
culture; to have a committee representing the 
Southern Forestry Congress meet in Washington to 
aid in hastening the enactment of desirable forestry 
legislation; to urge that a course of instruction 
in forestry be added to the curricula of schools 
and colleges and that pamphlets be prepared for 
distribution among the clubs and ‘business men, 
drawing attention to the need for reforestation 
and fire prevention; to urge the elimination of 
wasteful methods of cupping and to urge the adop- 
tion of careful and less wasteful methods; to urge 
Congress to extend the national forests, and to 
urge passage of the bill introduced in Congress by 
Senator William J. Harris to establish the Benning 
national forest. 


Other resolutions of regret for lost members 
and appreciation of the services of officers and 
others that have been so free with their time 
in making this congress a success were drawn. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


A roundtable discussion was held in the 
afternoon to talk over the problems of three 
States—Georgia, South Carolina and Alabama 
—with A. V. Wood, Andrew C. Moore and W. 
L. E. Barnett presiding for the three States 
in the order named. 


Prof. Austin Cary gave an illustrated lecture 
on the ‘‘South’s Opportunity,’’ covering and 
illustrating just what can be done in the way 
of reforesting cut-over and waste lands, par- 
ticularly in a section so well adapted as the 
South. In the evening a tree identification con- 
test for grade and high school pupils was con- 
ducted by President-elect J. S. Holmes. The 
congress closed with a moving picture of the 
wild life of Louisiana. 


— 


Towa Dealers Discuss Home Financing 


and Relations with Manufacturers 
(Continued from Page 68) 


men. Short length lumber must be used, said 
Parson Simpkin, or lumber will have to increage 
in price. 


Veteran Retail Secretary Urges Trip to Mills 


Take a trip to the Northwest, urged W. 4G. 
Hollis, secretary emeritus of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. The problems of the 
lumber mills are bigger than retail problems, 
Manufacturers do not want to gouge retailers, 
They must buy raw materials fifty years in ad- 
vance, and no other industry has to make such 
forward investments. 

W. H. Jasper, of Newton, Iowa, president- 
elect, said standardization of moldings is a 
subject that requires attention, and declared 
that some retailers have solved it by training 
the trade to use very few kinds. 

The morning session closed with a moving 
picture showing the use of Sheet Rock. A Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation in charge of Parson Simp- 
kin was held at noon. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session opened with an ad- 
dress by Frank A, Chase, educational director 
of the American Savings, Building & Loan In- 
stitute, Kansas City, on ‘‘Increasing Sales and 
Reducing Overhead Thru Building and Loan,’’ 
Some of the high lights of Mr. Chase’s address, 
which was received with enthusiasm, are as fol- 
lows: 

Buying desire is now greater than buying power, 
partly because the public believes lumber will be 
cheaper, which is a fallacy. 

The public must be educated to the exact facts 
in the lumber business. 

Second mortgages cost too much—35 percent in 
Los Angeles. 

Small cities are drained of money which flows to 
large cities. Any community can finance its build- 
ing needs if not drained. 

Investing in securities of foreign countries is 
treason when your own town needs more homes. 

The building and loan must have five to ten 
times as many savers as borrowers. 

There has been no loss in building and loan in 
Iowa for twenty years. 

Building and loan is the safest investment, with 
the highest earning power. 

Rural building and loan associations have been 
successful in Kansas, Ohio and Indiana. 

At Horton, Kan., Mr. Chase sold one-third of a 
— dollars of building and loan stock in two 

ays. 

Retailers are invited to affiliate with the building 
and loan at a cost of 5 cents a month for each 
yard. Building and loan creates business that 
otherwise would be impossible. 

W. A. Durgin, of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, addressed the convention 
on standardization. He asked the retailers to 
give a fair trial to the compromise standards 
of finished lumber that have been adopted. 
There will be annual revisions, thus ultimately 
reaching perfection, that. will be in the inter- 
ests of all. 

Service plans of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion in codperation with the retail lumber deal- 
ers were outlined by L. E. Sigur, of New Or- 
leans, who said that from the association’s 
book of plans twenty-five hundred houses have 
been built of which the organization has posi- 
tive knowledge, and this probably represents 
only about one-half of the actual number. 

The last address on the program was by 
Royal H. Holbrook, of Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, who said that Iowa is not yet sold 
to the American people. Yale University says 
that the richest soil in the world is in south- 
western Iowa, this soil being glacier made. Mr. 
Holbrook gave a long list of many diverse 
things in which Iowa is preéminent. Iowa pro- 
duces one-tenth of all the food on the North 
American continent, and also has many fac- 
tories. 


The session closed with the singing of the 


_Iowa song. 


The annual convention next year is to be held 
at Burlington. 

A feature of the banquet to be given at the 
Blackhawk Hotel tonight, by the Rock Island 
Sash & Door Co., will be an address by Douglas 
Malloch, the ‘‘Lumberman Poet.’’ 
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Lumber Exporters Protest New Form Bill of Lading 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 30.—The first day’s 
session of the annual convention of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, held at the 
Hotel Sinton here, was given over largely to 
a discussion of the new form of bill of lading 
which the United States Shipping Board has 
put into effect as of Jan. 28 on the lines under 
its management. The new bill of lading has met 
with widespread criticism not only by lumber- 
men but by exporters of other lines as well. 
The chief criticism is aimed at the clause which 
makes it optional with the carrier to discharge 
a shipment at some port other than the one 
designated by the exporter if conditions exist- 
ing at the port on the arrival of the ship pre- 
vent its discharge there. The clause takes into 
consideration principally the tying up of a port 
by a dock strike. 

Those that discussed this matter before the 
convention declared that this clause will work 
an undue hardship on the shipper of lumber in- 
asmuch as under it, the shipper or the con- 
signee would be obligated to bear the extra 
expense of the inland transportation necessary 
to deliver the lumber at its destination. The 
exporters hold that such expense should be 
borne by the carrier and that it is an injustice 
to expect the exporter to bear the extra burden. 

This clause was adopted last summer when 
the London dock laborers were on strike, but 
was later withdrawn, and now the shipping 
board has announced that it will become effec- 
tive again on Jan. 28. 

This part of the session was thrown open 
not only to members of the association, but to 
shipping and rail representatives as well and a 
general discussion was indulged in with all sides 
giving their views. . 

That the position of the lumbermen has the 
support of exporters in other lines was asserted 
by Malcolm Stewart, Cincinnati, general man- 
ager of the Mid-West Foreign Trade Associa- 
tion, who was present and made a short talk 
on the subject. Other talks were made by Ed- 
ward Barber, of the Howard & Barber Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati; J. J. Linehan, of the Mow- 
bray & Robinson Lumber Co., Cincinnati; Fred 
Arn, of the J. M. Card Lumber, Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. L. Alcack, of J. L. Alcock & 
Co., Baltimore; J. W. Mayhew, of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; J. D. Roth, 
Chicago, representing the International Mercan- 
tile Marine, and F. G. Freiser, traffic manager 
of the United States Shipping Board. Mr. 
Freiser outlined the position of the shipping 
board in the matter and promised to take up 
with the board the views of the lumbermen as 
expressed at the meeting. 


Sessions Are Executive 


The remainder of the sessions today were de- 
voted to hearing reports of officers and stand- 
ing committees of the association and to certain 
routine association matters. The meetings of 
the association are executive. D. D. Hartlove, 
of Baltimore, president of the association, was 
in the chair and in his annual address spoke of 
the benefits of codperative efforts in determin- 
ing the problems now confronting the lumber- 
men. He declared that by consultation and 
cooperation, the problems of the trade could be 
worked out to far greater advantage thru the 
association than by independent effort on the 
part of individual exporters. 

The convention was the twenty-fourth anni- 
versary of the founding of the association. 
About sixty-six members were registered at the 
convention headquarters. 

Members expressed themselves as believing 
that the obstacles that have confronted the ex- 
portation of lumber since the war were grad- 
ually being overcome and expressed the opinion 
that a gradual but slow improvement could be 
looked forward to. Great Britain has been the 
principal market for American hardwoods and 
political and economic conditions there largely 
determine the amount of prosperity that can be 
expected in the export lumber trade. 

The sessions were held at the Hotel Sinton. 
The delegates were the guests at luncheon at 
the hotel of the American Overseas Forwarding 


Co., of which J. H. Townshend, Memphis, Tenn., 
is president. Mr. Townshend was present to do 
the honors at the luncheon. 

In the evening, the delegates were the guests 
of the Cincinnati members of the association at 
a dinner and entertainment at the Business 
Men’s Club. The Cincinnati hosts were the 
Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co., M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co., Howard & Barber Lumber Co., 
James L. Kennedy & Co. (Ltd.), W. F. Gam- 
mage, Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer, Cincinnati Wal- 





G. A. FARBER, J. L. ALCOCK, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; Baltimore, Md.; 
2nd Vice President Treasurer 


nut Lumber Co., Menzies Lumber Co., and the 
Freiberg Mahogany Lumber Co. The commit- 
tee which arranged the entertainment included 
Edward Barber, J. J. Linehan and M. J. Eck- 
man. Mr. Linehan presided as toastmaster at 
the dinner. 

After the dinner, the members were enter- 
tained with a concert of vocal and instrumental 
music by artists from the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. The artists were Mary Eliza- 





J. J. LINEHAN, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
Elected First Vice President 


beth Green, soprano; Everett Marshall, bari- 
tone; Heiman Weinstine, violinist and Tommie 
Prewett Williams, pianist. The concert was 
broadcast by station WLW, of the Crosley Man- 
ufacturing Co., Cincinnati. 

M. J. Eckman served as radio announcer. 
Rookwood prizes were offered for the first tele- 
grams received from out-of-town radio fans 
who were listening in on the concert. About a 
dozen replies were received while the concert 
was in progress, the winners of the prizes be- 


ing J. R. Kirker, Camden, Ohio; Andrew Wertz, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Hamilton, Ohio, and Miss Helen 
Gessert, Dayton, Ohio. 

A handsome souvenir was presented J. L. Al- 
cock, former president of the association, in 
recognition of his service and interest in the 
association since its inception. Mr. Alcock 
made a brief talk in which he told of the bene- 
fits of the association and pointed out how it 
could be made of ‘greater service to the lumber 
trade. He declared that it was the first time 
in his knowledge that a program of a lumber 
trade association had been broadcasted by 
radio. 

All members and guests at the dinner were 
presented with handsome Rookwood vases as 
souvenirs of the occasion by the Cincinnati 


hosts. 
CONCLUDING SESSION 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 31.—At the conclud- 
ing session of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association today F. E. Hoffman, of the Hoff- 
man Bros. Lumber Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., was 
elected president. Other officers elected were: 

First vice president—J. J. Linehan, secretary- 
aa Mowbray & Robinson Co., Cincinnati, 

Second vice president—G. A. Farber, Turner- 
Farber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Treasurer—J. L. Alcock, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary—Harvey M. Dickson, Baltimore, Md. 

Directors for three years—Harry A. Freiberg, 
Freiberg Mahogany Lumber Co., Cincinnati; W. 
Granville Taylor, Asheville, N. C.; Harry C. Fow- 
ler, Case, Fowler Lumber Co., Macon, Ga.; W. I. 
} sone Delta Export Lumber Corporation, Memphis, 

enn. 

The association adopted strong resolutions 
of protest against the inclusion of Clause 4A 
in the bills of lading of carriers under the direc- 
tion of the United States Shipping Board, 
known as the strike clause, which was the sub- 
ject of principal discussion before the conven- 
tion. A telegram was sent to W. B. Keen, vice 
president of the shipping board, conveying the 
resolution and asking that the offending sec- 
tion be excluded from the bills of lading. This 
matter was brought before the convention by 
a committee of which Edward Barber, of Cin- 
cinnati, was the chairman. 

Secretary Dickson reported to the associa- 
tion that the standard forms of contract entered 
into between the association and the Timber 
Trades Federation of the United Kingdom, the 
Liverpool Timber Trades Association and the 
Clyde Timber Trade Association had proved 
satisfactory in all respects and that there were 
no complaints or suggestions for changes in the 
forms. 

Greetings were wired to W. H. Russe, of the 
Waterproof Plywood Co., Memphis, Tenn., the 
only life member of the association, who was 
unable to be present. 

The remainder of the sessions were devoted 
to routine association matters. 


Home Building in Great Britain 


A review of preliminary figures recently is- 
sued shows that Great Britain is recovering 
the pre-war rate of dwelling house construction, 
according to a report from Trade Commissioner 
Mowatt M. Mitchell, London. The rate was 
80,000 to 100,000 per year. 

The present condition of this construction is 
not as healthy as in pre-war years, as a large 
part of the operations are being carried on 
directly by municipalities and local govern- 
ments under housing schemes or by govern- 
ment subsidies to private builders. This does 
not affect the healthful reaction on the lumber 
market, Mr. Mitchell adds. 

According to 1923 figures plans for 28,849 
houses have been approved for loca] government 
building, and 40,271 for private building with 
government subsidy assistance. In addition, 
40,000 have been built without government as- 
sistance of any sort, and 36,000 more are under 
construction. 

Up to Dec. 1, 1923, 167,553 dwellings had 
been completed under the housing scheme of 
1912, and 5,143 were still under construction, 
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Louisiana Retailers and Manufacturers Confer 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., Jan. 28.—Leading lumber- 
men from all sections of Louisiana and several 
other States were here last Saturday to attend 
a joint conference of the Alexandria District 
Lumbermen’s Exchange and the Louisiana Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which con- 
cluded with a Hoo-Hoo concatenation at which 
forty candidates were initiated into the myster- 
ies of the ‘‘Order of the Black Cat.’’ 

The conference was opened with a luncheon 
in the Italian hall at Hotel Bentley, the mecca 
for gatherings of this character. The confer- 
ence was called to order by J. F. Carroll, sr., 
president of the Louisiana Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. The assemblage was graced 
by the presence of three women, Mrs. Charles 
B. Monday, of West Lake, La.; Mrs. Paul 
Waitt, of Lafayette, and Mrs. H. D. Foote, of 
Alexandria. 

Urges Closer Codperation 


The first address was delivered by M. L. 
Rhodes, past president of the association, and 
head of the Delta Lumber Co., of New Orleans, 
a pioneer in the lumber business. He urged 
closer codperation between the retail dealers 
and the National association. He declared that 
statistics will show that there is more money 
invested by the retail dealers than there is by 
the manufacturers. He asserted that this is the 
third meeting of the retail dealers he has at- 
tended in Alexandria and that the attendance 
and interest have materially increased. 

Among the subjects presented to the confer- 
ence for its consideration was the proposed 
Mellon tax bill, which was discussed by W. 
Cannon Flournoy, of the local income tax firm 
of Flournoy & Beasley. This bill, it is con- 
tended, would deny to Louisiana married tax- 
payers the privilege of dividing their net in- 
comes with wives in rendering their income tax 
returns. The question was referred to George 
C. Merkel, secretary of the Alexandria Chamber 
of Commerce, who was instructed to send a 
letter to all members of the Louisiana delega- 
tion in both Senate and House, strongly urging 
them to oppose the measure. 

A letter was read from O. N. Cloud, sales 
manager of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., of 
Shreveport, in which he discussed general condi- 
tions. Mr. Cloud said in part: 

Without resorting to detail, I have no hesitancy 
in asserting that the general situation is funda- 
mentally sound. No difficulty is encountered in 
cobrdinating influences favorable to continued busi- 
ness activity in all lines, and it is quite probable 
that further expansion in certain branches of trade 
will materialize. Evidence continues to increase 
indicating that sentiment is strengthening and it 
is not unlikely that the hesitation which character- 
ized the last half of the year just closed will sub- 
side more and more. Notwithstanding the fact 
that last year was one of phenomenal output in 
most lines of industry, lumber in particular, it is 
noteworthy that stocks—both raw materials and 
finished products—have passed into consumption 
in proportion to production and the year ended 
with much lighter inventories with few excep- 
tions than had been expected. Especially is this 


true at the mills where stocks are low and assort- 
ments badly broken. 


Charles B. Monday, of West Lake, sales man- 
ager for Lock, Moore & Co., delivered an en- 
tertaining and instructive address on ‘‘Sales- 
manship.’’ 

James A. Kirby, of New Orleans, declared 
that for the last sixteen years he had been in 
close touch with the lumber associations and he 
was agreeably surprised at the growth of the 
Louisiana association. He recommended the 
encouragement by the organization of build- 
ing and loan associations by lumbermen, par- 
ticularly in the smaller cities and towns. 

The ‘‘Relationship Between the Manufac- 
turer and the Retail Dealer’’ was discussed by 
R. J. Abbott, a representative of the Darling 
Lumber Co., of Baton Rouge. 

James Boyd, of New Orleans, gave a review 
of trade associations and their bearing on the 
lumber industry. He suggested group building 
and loan associations. 

H. H. Harris, of Alexandria, spoke of the 
“eat retail yards and urged codperation among 
them. 

Jack Griffith, sales manager for the Boykin 
Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., spoke of the 


method of arriving at codperation, and stressed 
the Hoo-Hoo organizations as a means to that 
end. 

Wilbur F. Hightower, southern representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Chicago, was 
presented to the conference and made a short 
talk in which he spoke of the relationship be- 
tween the lumber dealer and the lumber journals. 

George C. Merkel, secretary of the Alexandria 
Chamber of Commerce, declared that every lum- 
berman in Alexandria is a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and stressed the importance 
of calling upon all commercial organizations to 
urge the defeat of that section of the Mellon 
bill above referred to. He invited the lumber- 
men to make Alexandria their permanent meet- 
ing place. 

J. F. Carroll, sr., of Alexandria, is president 
and C. 8S. Reynaud, of New Orleans, is secre- 
tary of the Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 


Initiate Forty Kittens 


At the conclusion of the addresses, the meet- 
ing was turned over to Supreme Jabberwock J. 
H. Kurth, who appointed the following officers 
to assist him in the conduct of the big Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation which took place on Saturday 
evening, at which forty candidates were 
initiated: H. D. Foote, Snark; Phil Lanier, 
Senior Hoo-Hoo; James A. Kirby, Junior Hoo- 
Hoo; Walter Michel, Bojum; F. P. Heiss, 
Serivenoter; Charles B. Monday, Jabberwock; 
C. 8. Reynaud, Arcanoper; L. P. Marshall, Cus- 
tocatian; Jack Griffith, Gurdon. The concate- 
nation was preceded by a parade thru the 
streets. 

The following delegates were in attendance 
at the conference: 

Frank Carroll, Carroll Lumber Co., Alexandria ; 


Joe Huggins, Boykin Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. ; 
W. A. Burt, Central Gulf Lumber Co., New Or- 





leans; R. J. Abbott, Darling Lumber Co., Baton 
Rouge; Emmet D. Brown, St. Bernard Cypress Co,, 
(Ltd.), New Orleans; C. S. Reynaud, New Orleans, 
secretary Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Aggo- 
ciation; M. L. Rhodes, Delta Lumber Co., New Or- 
leans; J. F. Carroll, Alexandria, president Louis- 
iana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; J. H, 
Kurth, jr., Vernon Parish Lumber Co., Kurthwood; 
Jack Griffith, Boykin Lumber Co., Houston, Tex,; 
James A. Kirby, Nashville; James Boyd, New 
Orleans; E. H. Williamson, Meridian Lumber Co,, 
Meridian, La.; Allen Parker, Crowell & Spencer 
Lumber Co., Long Leaf, La.; W. C. Flournoy, ac- 
countant, Alexandria; Charles B. Monday, Lock, 
Moore & Co., West Lake, La.; M. J. Logan, Alexan- 
dria Lumber Co., Alco, La.; W. C. Proctor, Urania 
Lumber Co., Urania, La.; T. Lisle Peters, Louis. 
jana Western Lumber Co., Lake Charles; H. H, 
McAlister, Cole Manufacturing Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; F. M. Friel, Alexandria; T. F. Glaze, 
George C. Vaughan & Sons, Alexandria ; R.C. Toups, 
Alexandria Lumber & Supply Co., Alexandria; 
George C. Merkel, secretary Chamber of Commerce, 
Alexandria; W. F. Hightower, AMERICAN LUMBgR- 
MAN, Chicago; J. F. Oldham, Oldham & Beyer 
Lumber Co., New Orleans; J. E. Thorsell, J. 8, 
Thorsell, Alexandria; L. R. Thomas, H. D. Foote 
Lumber Co., (Inec.), Alexandria; W. Standing, 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans; J. Walter 
Michel, manager Lumbermen’s Club, New Orleans; 
E. B. Baldinger, Baldinger & Vernon, New Orleans; 
Harry D. Kemp, Otto Kemp Lumber & Realty Co,, 
New Orleans; Roy C. Hook, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Philip Lanier, Philip Lanier Lumber Co., New Or- 
leans; Harry C. Philbrick, Harry C. Philbrick Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Homer H. Harris, Hill-Harris Co., 
Alexandria; N. J. Woodland, J. M. Eicher, Eicher- 
Woodland Lumber Co., Alexandria; D. Beech Carre, 
W. W. Carre & Co., New Orleans; G. C. Meador, 
secretary Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ Agso- 
ciation, Jackson, Miss.; C. E. Lee Dunn, president 
Progressive Lumber Co., New Orleans; J. G. Simp- 
son, J. A. Bel Lumber Co., New Orleans; M. E. 
Lynch, National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago; P. V. Nole, St. Germain Lumber 
Co., New Orleans; J. C. St. Germain, Louisiana 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Jennings; A, 
L. Ducote, New Orleans; D. M. Riddle, Marksville, 
La.; G. L. McBride, Vernon Parish Lumber Co., 
Kurthwood; S. J. Douterive, George C. Vaughan 
& Sons, Alexandria; Mrs. C. B. Monday, Lake 
Charles, La.; Mrs. H. D. Foote, Alexandria; Mrs. 
Paul M. Waitt, Lafayette; H. D. Foote, H. D. Foote 
Lumber Co., Alexandria; F. P. Heiss, Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, Alexandria; Paul M. Waitt, commission 
salesman, Lafayette; Hugh Corry, Wyatt Lumber 
Co., Colfax, La.; Charles M. Vernon, Baldinger & 
Vernon, New Orleans, La.; C. C. Rougeou, Carroll 
Lumber Co., Alexandria. 


Prepare For Hardwood Standardization Move 


(Continued from page 58) 


products of vital importance, are exported, 
and further that plant capacity in this coun- 
try is today 30 percent greater than only a 
few years ago. This additional percentage 
will have to be kept engaged on foreign or- 
ders. As this country expands internally, it 
has to do more business with the world at 
large, and America must help assist the na- 
tions in their economic problems, if only for 
selfish motives. 


Opportunity on Doorstep; Drag It In 


There is an abundance of credit in this 
country. The surplus of idle dollars is great- 
er than ever before, and those dollars want 
to go to work. There is an under-supply of 
goods of all kinds, with ill-assorted stocks in 
every store you enter. Yommercial loans 
against stocks are unprecedentedly low, which 
proves very low inventories. People are using 
more goods per capita than ever before, and 
at the same time are saving more money than 
ever before, as is shown by savings banks ree- 
ords. The farmers are in a better position 
than for years. Last year they received a 
billion dollars more for their products than in 
the year before. Some wheat farmers here 
and there are still poor, but wheat is only a 
small part of the agricultural production of 
this country. Building wages will not liqui- 
date before there is a building depression and 
building stops, but that won’t be this year. 
‘“You are facing a wonderful period with the 
brightest prospects and the greatest. possibili- 
ties,’’ said Mr. Howell, ‘‘ but there is one thing 
you must learn in order to share in the coming 
prosperity, and it is that you have to go back 
to the old business of selling your lumber. 
Never again in your lifetime will you find 
that your buyer will swallow hook, sinker and 
all. Business, like so many other things, in 
evolving toward a higher basis. Conservatism 
features today’s transactions and likely will 
continue to do so. That means that you must 


abandon slack selling methods and do business 
on a higher plane and more scientific basis.’’ 


Resolutions and Election of Officers 


The report of the resolutions committee was 
presented by E. A. Hamar, of Chassell, Mich., 
this commending the tax proposals of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon and now await- 
ing action by Congress, and deploring the 
deaths during the last year of the following 
members of the association: P. S. MeLurg, of 
Lugerville, Wis.; Dr. G. W. Earle, of Hermans- 
ville, Mich.; Herman Swanke, of Tigerton, 
Wis.; C. F. Moore; C. J. Thorsen, of Appleton, 
Wis.; and F. M. Clark, of Ashland, Wis. All 
resolutions were passed unanimously. 

G. N. Harder, of Wells, Mich., followed with 
the report of the nominations committee, of 
which he was chairman. This report recom- 
mended the reélection of the old officers and 
directors, in view of the momentous nature 
of the problems facing the association, which 
makes it desirable that they be handled by 
men already familiar with them. A unani- 
mous ballot continued the following in office 
for another year: 

President—C, C. Collins, C. C. Collins Lumber 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 


Vice president—W. . Clubine, 
Lumber Co., Park Falls, Wis. 
Treasurer—-George E. Foster, Wausau, Wis. 
Secretary—O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Directors—M. J. Fox, Von Platten-Fox Co., Iron 
Mountain, Mich.; G. N. Harder, I. Stephenson Co., 
Wells, Mich.; R. B. Goodman, Goodman Lumber 
Co., Marinette, Wis.; C. J. Kinzel, Kinzel Lumber 
Co., Merrill, Wis.; E. A. Hamar, Worcester Lumber 
Co., Chassell, Mich., and W. A. Holt, Holt Lumber 
Co., Oconto, Wis. (newly elected to replace Charles 
W. Fish, of the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., 
Elcho, Wis., who found it impossible to serve an- 
other year). : 
Chairman of bureau of grades—J. R. McQuillan, 
Antigo, Wis. 3 
Chairman of bureau of promotion and publicity— 
M. P. McCullough, Wausau, Wis. 
Chairman of bureau of legislation and transpor- 
tation—A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Park Falls 


Adjournment was then taken. 
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& Door Salesmen, Hotel Pennsylvania, 


Feb. +e State Association of Wholesale Lumber 
& Sas 
New York City. Annual. 


Min- 


Feb. 5-6—Northern White Cedar Association, 
neapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Feb. 5-6—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 5-7—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 6—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Elks Ho- 

tel, Lakeland, Fla. District meeting. 

Feb. 6—‘‘Old Guard’? of Michigan, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual banquet. 


Feb. 6-7—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane, Wash. Annual. 
Feb. 6-7—Ohio Forestry Association, Horticultural 


“Building, State University, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 

Feb. 6-7—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Feb. 6-7—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Iowana Hotel, Creston, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 6-8—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 7—Committee Representing Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, Washington, D. C. 

7—North Carolina Pine Association, 

Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Special meeting. 

Feb. 8—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York City. Annual. 

Feb. 12—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, New Vendome 
Hotel, Evansville, Ind. Monthly meeting. 

Feb. 12-18—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 12-14—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 

Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 

13-15—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 

Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb, 14-15—National Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 18-23—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 


Feb. Monticello 


Feb. Association, 


Association 


nn gga Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. An- 
nual. 
Feb. 19—Safety Conference, National Safety Council, 


Chicago Safety Council and Western Society of Engi- 
neers, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 19—Central Association of the Traveling Lumber 

& Sash & Door Salesmen, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 

Annual. 

19-21—Illinois Lumber Merchants’ 

Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 

Feb. 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 

Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, Conn. Annual. 

Feb. 20-21—Northwest Iowa Lumbermen’s Association, 
Wahkonsa Hotel, Fort Dodge, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 22—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel La Fayette, Clinton, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 26—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb. 26-27—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. Annual, 

Feb. 27-29—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Annual, 

March 6—Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

March 6-7—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual, 

March 11-12—Southern Pine Association, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 19-20—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 19-20—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 

March 19-20—National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

March 20-22—Consulting Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

March 22-29—Own Your Home Exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago. Annual. 

March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, El Paso, 
Tex. Annual. 

April 17-18—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual, 


Feb. Association, 


: April 19-26—Own Your Home Exposition, Sixty-ninth 


Regiment Armory, New York City. Annual. 
May 5-8—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8S. A., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual. 


May 6-7—Appalachian Logging Congress, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Spring meeting. 


May 17—Bast Texas Mill Managers’ Association, Lum- 
bermen’s Club, Houston, Tex. Annual. 


Georgia-Floridans District Meeting 
_ JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Jan. 28.—Secretary E. 
C. Harrell; of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, announces the next meeting of 
that organization will be held on Feb. 6, at the 
Elks Hotel, Lakeland, Fla. This will be a dis- 
trict meeting and a large attendance of south- 
ern Florida manufacturers is assured. Several 
matters of vital importance to the industry will 





The United States internal rev- 
enue department has insisted upon a stumpage 
value, as of March 1, 1913, that is considerably 


be discussed. 


below the ideas of values of owners. This sub- 
ject will be discussed at the meeting and there 
will be an expert accountant present who has 
had experience in this particular. 


Perfecting Plans for Texas Annual 


San ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 29.—Pursuant to a 
eall issued by President A. B. Mayhew, the 
executive committee of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas met at the Menger Hotel today 
to perfect final plans for the annual meeting 
of the association to be held in El Paso, April 
8, 9 and 10. Members of the executive com- 
mittee are: E. P. Hunter and W. B. Brazelton, 
of Waco; Tom W. Blake and Tom C. Spencer, 
of Houston, and Albert Steves, jr., of San 
Antonio. The visiting lumbermen were enter- 
tained today at a luncheon by the lumber dealers 
of San Antonio. 


Plans of New Jersey Association 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 28.—Every dealer in 
forest products in New Jersey has been includ- 
ed in the invitation to attend the fortieth 
annual convention of the New Jersey Lumber- 
men’s Association, to be held March 6 and 7 
at the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City. This 
invitation emphasizes the association’s determi- 
nation to be a State-wide organization in fact 
as well as in name. 

S. F. Bailey, chairman of the convention 
committee, in making the announcement, de- 
elares that retailers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers, including the millwork branch of the 
industry, will be welcome at the Traymore. 

“Two days you owe your industry,” is the way 
Mr. Bailey has launched his appeal for a banner 
gathering. He adds: “We are told that to be fat 
and forty is not conductive to an active life. For- 
tunately, we are not fat, but we are forty, and we 
propose to prove to you that we are in the prime 
of life and have as much pep and go as any kid 
you ever saw, hence the convention.” 

Further, the announcement reads: “This con- 
vention is to be conducted for the benefit and in the 
interest of the industry at large in our State, and 
whether you are a member of our association or 
not we want you there and want you to feel that 
you are part of the show. This is an opportunity 
for a get-together such as we have never had before 
and you will be doing yourself and your industry 
an injustice if you do not attend this convention.” 

The big feature of the convention will be 
round-table discussions. There will be no set 
speeches. 


Commission Salesmen Set Date 


Announcement is made by Frank J. Shead, 
director of publicity of the National Associa- 
tion of Commission Lumber Salesmen, Chicago, 
that the annual meeting of the organization will 
be held in Chicago on Feb. 14 and 15, in the 
assembly room of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago. All commission salesmen are urged 
to attend this meeting. 


Set Date for Building Show 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 28.—The second an- 
nual Milwaukee Home Building Exposition will 
be held in the Auditorium, March 15 to 22. It 
will be staged by the Home Building Exposi- 
tion, Inc., the officers of which include George L. 
Waetjen, of George L. Waetjen & Co., veneer 
manufacturers, president, and Donald 8. Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, director. 

Among the endorsing associations are the 
Miilwaukee Real Estate Board, Wisconsin Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Master Carpenters’ As- 
sociation of Milwaukee, Master Builders’ 
Association of Wisconsin, Northwestern Divis- 
ion Small House Bureau Service, Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Builders and 
Traders Exchange, Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce, Milwaukee Retail Furniture Dealers’ 
Association, Home Owners’ Association, Wis- 
consin Chapter American Institute of Architects, 





What about Prices 


on Tough White Ash? 


Is the demand for ash inereasing? You know 
it is, with expanding motor ear body produe- 
tion of the better class; with new railroad and 
street car construction, the agricultural re- 
vival, ete. 

Is the supply decreasing? Yes, just as every 
other hardwood source is being gradually de- 
pleted. And best quality stock goes first. 

Future prices? You ean figure the answer 
for yourself, along the old lines of supply and 
demand. 

Ask us NOW to quote you on Transit Tough 
White Ash, carlots or less, shipped anywhere. Na- 
tional certificate attached, our inspection guaran- 
teed, or joint inspection here. 


Wire our expense for prices. 


E. BARTHOLOMEw HARDWOOD CO 


4052 Prin-eton Ave. CHICAGO Tel. Boulevard 0636 
Yards: Chicago, Ill. and Nashville, Tenn. 
2-2-24 








You Can Reduce 
Credit Losses 
in 1924 











%» —by selling on the 
/ credit ratings and 
reports of 
* Clancy’s 
io Red Book Service 
a ra the recognized 
a authority on lum- 
or: ber credits. 






Write for rates and 
Pamphlet No. 49-S. 


We handle collections any- 
where for manufacturers 
and wholesalers. 


LumBermen’s Crepit AssociATION 
Suite 1746-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 
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ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 


We invite correspondence from 


Lumbermen regarding this im- 
portant phase of their operations. 


H. M. SPAIN & CO. 


Established 1910 
MEMPHIS, PORTLAND, 
TENNESSEB OREGON 
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| PITTSBURGH 








Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


== Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N.C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, III., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bld, 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 








FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


role ag PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 
2 Lumb 
[pouslas Fir tae 








Ties and 
Piling 





Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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North Carolina Pine 
WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


; Our stocks are complete and 
: can give prompt service. 


| WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


_ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
TIMBER hey ell 


ESTIMATORS sF.H. Day 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 











| teepawhipe Bank Bide. NEW ORLEANS 
ft JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer h 
| | ESTIMATES SURVEYS 


FINANCIAL AID 
Old Town, Maine 921 15th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Largest Crusing House in America. 


i, _| The Woods 









Every sentence an essay 
Q on lumber and life, flashing 
MH with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
i good common-sense phil- 
i osophy. Abeautiful book. 
i | $1.25 postpaid, 
i AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Soath Dearborn St,, CHICAGO 














Architects’ Service Bureau, Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Association, Millwork Bureau, Gen- 
eral Contractors’ Association and other build- 
ing supply manufacturing and retailing organi- 
zations. 

The purpose of the Home Building Exposi- 
tion is to foster the construction, building and 
owning of homes; and to bring together under 
one roof, exhibits of products and services in 
the home building field, so that individual citi- 
zens may conveniently acquaint themselves with 
information that will enable them intelligently 
to plan and finance the construction of homes. 


CAAA BAaEBEAaEAae: 


National Safety Council Conference 


Announcement is made that the midyear 
safety conference of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s engineering section, the Chicago Safety 
Council, and the Western Society of Engineers 
will be held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
on Feb. 19, and will include both morning and 
afternoon sessions and a dinner meeting. The 
woodworking section of the council will codp- 
erate in the morning program on woodworking 
hazards, which will be featured by an exhibit of 
home-made and commercial guards. In the aft- 


‘ ernoon, special phases of the important sub- 
ject of industrial health and medical work will - 


be discussed, with Dr. F. G. Barr, of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., and Dr. 8S. M. Francis, 
of Buffalo, as the principal speakers. 8. H. 
Disston, vice president of Henry Disston & Sons 
Co., Philadelphia, is scheduled to deliver an 
address on ‘‘Use and Care of Saws.’’ 


("SER eeaaeaeaeai 


Logging Association Organized 

SHAWANO, WIs., Jan. 28.—-Incorporation of 
the Wolf & Oconto Rivers Logging Association, 
of this city, marks the official adoption of plans 
put into effect at a meeting of loggers of the 
Peshtigo, Oconto and Wolf River valleys held 
at Soperton, Wis., last fall. At that time it was 
decided to organize an association of the lead- 
ing loggers and prominent jobbers in order to 
obtain a closer codperation and exchange of 
views on current problems, especially costs and 
methods. 

The articles of incorporation denominate the 
new organization as a non-stock corporation or- 
ganized to promote a friendly feeling between 
logging operators etc. The incorporators are 
M. J. Wallrich, of the M. J. Wallrich Land Co., 
Shawano; Ralph G. Flanders, general manager 
of the Oconto Co.; and M. S. Tratton, of the 
Wallrich Land Co. 

At its Soperton meeting, the organization 
elected Ralph G. Flanders, president; Peter 
O’Connor, logging superintendent of the Yaw- 
key-Bissell Lumber Co., vice president; M. 8. 
Tratton, secretary, and Kenneth A. Rogers, as- 
sistant logging superintendent of the Menomi- 
nee Bay Shore Lumber Co., treasurer. 


('SHe@aagaagaaaaes 


Northeasterners Plan Cuban Trip 


RocHEster, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Following out 
its custom of several years’ standing, the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association is plan- 
ning to conduct an educational and sight seeing 
tour, this time to Cuba and return, shortly after 
the close of the annual convention. 

The party plans to be gone twenty-four days, 
and will make its start at Philadelphia on Feb. 
22. At Baltimore, the big distributing yards 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. will be visited. 
Washington, D. C., and Norfolk, Va., will be 
visited primarily to inspect points and things 
of interest. At New Bern, N. C., the party will 
visit some of the largest and newest of the 
North Carolina pine mills. Two days will be 
spent at Charleston and Summerville, 8. C., 
visiting the pine mills and also participating in 
golf and hunting. At Waycross, Ga., the mills 
manufacturing both southern pine and cypress 
lumber will be visited, as will similar operations 
at Jacksonville, Fla. 

St. Augustine, Fla., will be reached March 1, 
and the day will be spent in visiting the old 
slave market and other points of interest. Day- 
tona and Palm Beach will be visited in turn, 
the party reaching Key West on March 4 and 
leaving the same day for Havana, Cuba. Two 
days will be spent there, and then the return 
trip will be started. Miami, Tampa, and Palat- 


ka will be stop-over points on the return trip. 
At Palatka, some of the leading southern cy- 
press plants will be visited. A short stop will 
also be made at Jacksonville on the return from 
Palatka. 

Special entertainment will be tendered the 
delegates at Macon, Ga., by the Macon Chamber 
of Commerce. Historical sites at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., will be visited, as will Asheville, N. C., 
the ‘‘land of the sky.’’ The party will reach 
Philadelphia on March 17. 

The total cost of the trip will vary from 
$217.15 to $277.80, depending on whether an 
upper berth or a compartment is taken. These 
amounts include the railroad and Pullman fares 
and a general charge to cover incidental ex- 
penses, tips etc. Secretary Paul 8. Collier ad- 
vises that those who wish to be included in the 
party should notify him at once. 


Coast Hardwood Dealers Organize 


Den Monre, Cauir., Jan. 26.—Gathering on 
special call and also to enjoy an outing, hard- 
wood lumber dealers of the Pacific coast, com- 
ing from Vancouver, Portland, Oakland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, met 
here at the Del Monte Hotel on Jan. 18 and 19 
and formed a permanent organization under 
the name of the Pacific Coast Hardwood Deal- 
ers’ Association. Officers and directors were 
elected as follows: 

Yai H. White, White Bros., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Vice president—D. J. Cahill, Western Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Los Angeles. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. E. Higgins, jr., J. E. 
Higgins Lumber Co., San Francisco. 

Regional Directors—J. Fyfe Smith, J. Fyfe 
Smith Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C.; Roger Sands, 
Ehrlich-Harrison Co., Seattle, Wash.; P. J. Ahern, 
Emerson Hardwood Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; 
George H. Brown, Strable Hardwood Co., Oakland, 
Calif.; E. E. Taenzer, American Hardwood Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; L. H. Stanton, EB. J. Stanton 
& Son, Los Angeles, Calif.; Jerry Sullivan, Sulli- 
van Hardwood Co., San Diego, valif. 

The association adopted a code of ethics, the 
cardinal principles of which are: 

To further and intensify a spirit of mutual re- 
spect, confidence and good-fellowship among its 
members. 

To insure in all business transactions the appli- 


cation of the spirit of the Golden Rule. 


To establish the spoken word on the basis of 
the written bond. 

To subordinate personal interests to the good 
of society. . 

To recognize the square deal as the keynote of 
business. 

In addition to a general discussion of the 
problems of lumber inspection, credit extension 
etc., the chief practical problem dealt with was 
the adoption of a comprehensive plan for joint 
action in a campaign of advertising the beauties 
and advantages of hardwoods for interior finish 
in residences and buildings of a public or semi- 
public nature. 

The next regular meeting of the association 
will be held at Santa Barbara, Aug. 29 and 
30, 1924. 

Cee ee aeaeaaaan 


Canadian Forest Engineers in Annual 


MONTREAL, QUE., Jan. 28.—At the annual 
convention of the Canadian Society of Forest 
Engineers held here last week at the Mount 
Royal Hotel, it was resolved that the society 
recommend to the Canadian Government that 
steps be taken to hasten the design and con- 
struction of aircraft especially suitable for con- 
servation work. Various recommendations were 
made as to the kind and type of machine to be 
used and as to their equipment, especially with 
regard to equipment for fire fighting. The or- 
ganization also declared that sane legislation 
should be enacted providing for the establish- 
ment of a closed season, the disposal of fire 
hazards, precautions within forested areas, com- 
pulsory fire fighting, and penalties for negli- 
gence. Educational campaigns were recom- 
mended, especially in the newspapers and pe 
riodicals reaching the largest number. 

Other addresses and discussions were more 
or less on technical subjects. The society mem- 
bership is nearly 200, embracing active workers 
in forestry thruout the Dominion. Members 
were present from every Province except Brit- 
ish Columbia. Two outstanding guests of the 
society at the deliberations were Gen. Sir W. 
Sefton Brancker, K. C. B., of London, England, 
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of the British Air Ministry; and J. A. Wilson, 
of Ottawa, of the Dominion Air Force. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: 

President—Dr. C. D. Howell, dean of the Col- 
lege of Forestry, University of Toronto. 

Vice president—G, J. Prince, provincial forester, 
Fredericton, N. B. 

Secretary—James R. Dickson, Dominion forestry 
branch, Ottawa. 

Treasurer—Clyde Leavitt, board of railway com- 
missioners, Ottawa. , 

Clyde Leavitt, of Ottawa, presided at the 
sessions. Reports were submitted by R. D. 
Craig, retiring secretary, and D. Roy Cameron, 
retiring treasurer. 

State-Wide Organization in California 

Los ANGELES, CALIFr., Jan. 26.—As far as ‘the 
lumber interests of California are concerned, 
the State now stands united. At a meeting 
held in the offices of the Los Angeles Lumber- 
men’s Exchange this afternoon, the California 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association was formally 
organized, or rather, reorganized. The Southern 
California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
passed out of existence as an association dis- 
tinct from the State organization, which here- 
tofore confined its membership largely to the 
northern part of the State. At the annual con- 
vention of the southern association it was 








F. D. PRESCOTT, 
Fresno, Calif. ; 
Vice President 

Northern District 


Cc. W. PINKERTON, 
Whittier, Calif. ; 
President Amalgamated 
Association 


unanimously voted to accept the invitation of 
the northern organization and form one State- 
wide association. At a meeting of southern and 
northern representatives held here today the 
final details of the organization of the State- 
wide association were concluded. 

In the new California Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation there will be two divisions for the State 
—northern and southern. Each division is to 
be under control of an executive board of five 
members to be presided over by one of their 
number who is to act as vice president. There 
will be two secretaries for the two divisions, 
each to be named by, and be responsible to, 
his executive board which controls its own re- 
spective district. 

The association as a whole will have, of course, 
but one president and one treasurer. C. W. 
Pinkerton, of Whittier, who was elected presi- 
dent of the California State association last 
October, was elected to continue at the head of 
the amalgamated association at today’s meet- 
ing. J. H. McCallum, of San Francisco, was 
retained in the office of treasurer. A. E. Fick- 
ling, of Long Beach, who was president of the 
Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, was chosen vice president and 
chairman of the executive committee for the 
southern district of the amalgamated associa- 
tion. Associated with Mr. Fickling on the 
southern executive committee will be Frank L. 
Cox, of Glendale; H. A. Lake, Garden Grove; 
William T. Davis, Pasadena, and G. F. Hoff, 
of San Diego. 

F. Dean Prescott, of Fresno, was elected vice 
president and chairman of the executive com- 


mittee for the northern district. Also elected 
to this committee are C. G. Bird, Stockton, 
Elmore King, Bakersfield, M. A. Harris, San 
Francisco, and J. H. Chase, San Jose. 

The two executive boards will meet in joint 
session at the call of the State president. 


Hardwood Institute Revises Dues 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 29.—The special com- 
mittee charged with revision of dues of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute met at the 
Hotel Gayoso here Saturday, Jan. 26, and de- 
cided upon the following schedule of monthly 
charges: Band mill, $25; resaw, $10; and cir- 
cular mill $6. The new schedule will become 
effective March 1, according to announcement of 
John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager. 

Members of the committee who participated 
in the meeting were: S. M. Nickey, chairman; 
W. R. Satterfield, James E. Stark, jr., R. L. 
Jurden and F. K. Conn, all of Memphis; Max D. 
Miller, Marianna, Ark.; Landon C. Bell, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. C. H. Sherrill, president of the 
institute, also attended. 

Mr. Pritchard, before leaving for Chicago, 
announced that the institute would ‘‘carry on’’ 
more vigorously than ever and that members 
are very enthusiastic about the standardization 
work now being handled in connection with the 
Department of Commerce. He also said that 
the inspection service, which had shown a 
growth of more than 200 percent during the 
last year, would be carried along with all possi- 
ble efficiency. 

James E. Stark, jr., president of James E. 
Stark & Co., (Inc.), one of the members of 
the committee, indicated that sentiment among 
members of the committee is quite favorable to 
the future of this organization, despite the re- 
cent decision to abandon all statistical activi- 
ties because of the adverse opinion of Attorney 
General Daugherty. 


Canadian Forestry Annual 


MONTREAL, QUE., Jan. 28.—Forestry experts 
anxious to obtain governmental legislation to 
protect and conserve Canada’s forests, found 
a staunch supporter of their aims in this regard 
when Sir Lomer Gouin, former minister of 
justice, addressed the Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation at its annual banquet held here in con- 
nection with its annual meeting last week, at 
the Mount Royal Hotel. Mr. Gouin cited a 
number of statistics, giving an idea of the for- 
est resources of the Dominion and telling some- 
thing of the policy prohibiting the exportation 
of pulpwoods on Crown lands and which was 
inaugurated in 1910. ‘‘I am confident,’’ he 
said in closing, ‘‘that in the near future the 
Federal Government will find a way of keeping 
to our country all of our natural resources.’’ 

Anpther speaker was C. Howard Smith, pres- 
ident of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who talked along the same lines as did 
Mr. Gouin. 

Ralph 8. Hosmer, professor of forestry, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., presented a solu- 
tion of the problems that arise in connection 
with the wise use of the forests. His sugges- 
tions included the desirability’ of helping to 
formulate, enact and maintain a national forest 
policy. Another speaker along the same line 
was George Carruthers, vice president of the 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Association. 

The chief item on the morning program was 
the report for 1923 of Manager Robson Black 
who told of the many public meetings that had 
been held in connection with fire prevention 
propaganda during the year, and that the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and the Canadian North- 
ern Railway had courteously supplied the asso- 
ciation with two specially equipped cars which 
were used in its educational campaign. He also 
told of the many other ways in which desirable 
publicity had been secured. 

Two reels of a new forest fire film were dis- 
played. During the sessions, W. E. Golding, 
vice president-elect, occupied the chair. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Percy B. Wilson, Sault Ste. Marie. 


Vice president—W. E. Golding. 


Directors—L. Wilson, general manager 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co.; J. B. Harkin, Ottawa, 
and Walter Laidlaw, Toronto. 





uu Oak Flooring 
theBest Oat Aoouing 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. _We handle ail classes of cargo and have 
a Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments 


Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 
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A Brand to 


Tie to—— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
- or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
—_ and Posts, 
ine Pas Tiesead Pelee Tan Barks Moe hace 
manufacturers of Rotary Cat Northern Veneers. 
The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. 1 & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hemlock “x, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 
























Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 

Western White Pine and Idaho White 

Pine for direct shipment from Idaho 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
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AKE your timber investments pay maximum 
M returne. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. 50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Sell More Shingles 


Encourage your customers to lay shingle 
roofs by selling the kind of shingles that 
insure them long-lived roofs, as do 


John Mc Master 


Premium Brand—20-20 Pack 


Red Cedar Shingles 


100% clear and vertical grain, these shingles 
are guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction. 
Remember the name — John McMaster — 
when you place your next shingle order. 


John McMaster Shingle Co. 
SEATTLE, 
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PacificStates LumberCo. 
TACOMA, . . WASHINGTON 
i Pick out your assortment— 
Mixed car orders with service our 


specialty:— 
Timbers 


Hemlock | Drop Siding 
Finish 
Lath 

. Mouldings 


, Dimension 
Boards 








| Lumber 
Timbers 
Shingles 


Lath 
AGENTS: 


S.B.Marvin, - 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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M| G.A. Jones, 706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
Joseph Lean. - - P. O. Box 774, Omaha 
Frank Probst, - P.O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 

O. G. Valentine, - - - Denver, Colo. 
Sy ry at 
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Lumbermen’s Exchange 


R. P. PRAY R. H. BROWNE 
California 
White and Sugar P INE 


and North Coast Lumber Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 


255.257 First National AN FRANCISCO 


Bank Building 
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Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
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Club Endorses Tax Reduction Plan 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 30.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis, at its regular semi- 
monthly meeting at the Hotel Gayoso, Jan. 24, 
unanimously adopted resolutions endorsing the 
Mellon plan of reducing taxes. It also, by a 
like vote, urged carriers operating in the hard- 
wood producing and distributing territory to 
put forth their best efforts to provide inter- 
changeable, nontransferable mileage scrip to 
be sold at a discount compared with straight 
fares as a means of reducing the expenses of 
those connected with the hardwood lumber in- 
dustry. Action on the first resolution followed 
reading of a letter from United States Senator 
McKellar urging the club to adopt the ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic plan’’ of tax reduction. E. L. Rice, 
vice president of the Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co., a special guest on this occasion, 
strongly recommended the Mellon plan as ‘‘ best 
adapted to the business interests of the coun- 
try.’’ 

Six new members were elected, as follows: 
George T. Houston and Leroy Halyard, of 
George T. Houston & Co.; R. k. Montgomery, 
jr., Lee Lumber Co.; A. P. Old and M. H. 
Stuart, Anderson-Tully Co., and Gus M. Irving, 
EK. Sondheimer Co. 

This brings the membership slightly above 
three hundred and to the highest mark in the 
history of this organization. 

More than one hundred fifty lumbermen were 
present, attesting the popularity of Thursday 
as a meeting day. Among the visitors was 
G. A. Farber, vice president of the Turner- 
Farber-Love Co., and foreign sales manager for 
this firm, with headquarters in London, Eng- 


land. 


Annual Dinner of Metropolitan Club 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 26—Everything is set 
to make the Metropolitan Club, where lumber- 
men mostly foregather, the best and most pros- 
perous organization of the kind in the Pacific 
Northwest. Under the presidency of Walter T. 
Douglas and the management of Charles W. 
Culver the club has emerged from a rough and 
bumpy year with a substantial balance on the 
right side of the books. 

This is the first time such a thing has hap- 
pended in a long while, and by long odds it 
was the most significant announcement made 
at the annual dinner last Tuesday evening. 
Very appropriately the good news was conveyed 
by Mr. Culver himself, in a speech that rang 
with oratory and wrought the assemblage into 
a high state of enthusiasm. Nobody even re- 
motely suspected that Charley had it in him, 
but out came the speech, and it was a good 
one, showing that under proper inspiration a 
great message is sure to evolve from a great 
oceasion. ‘‘TI promise you,’’ said Charley, ‘‘ that 
in a very few weeks we are going into larger and 
more luxurious‘quarters. ’’ 

Fitting into the program was the installation 
of officers, headed by Sherman L. Johnson, 
president; and next to him the new vice presi- 
dent, Scott Bullitt, member of the junior board 
of the Metropolitan Building Co. Each of 
them made a nice talk, coinciding with the 
view that ‘‘we are going to have a first class 
club.’’ Maj. H. E. Smith was again installed 
as treasurer; and A. B. Jones, L. O. Sandin and 
F. E. Arnold were initiated as newly-elected 
trustees. The proceedings brought John L. 
Bird to his feet with the announcement that he 
proposed to add a new member on his own ac- 
count, and he hoped everyone else would do the 
same thing—and everybody promptly seconded 
the motion. 

There were flowers, and everything, at the 
dinner; and the entertainment, which originated 
with Bill Riley and Bill Graham, was away up 
in G, with Lou Fifer as stage-manager. Bill 
Riley is credited with authorship of the ditty, 
‘‘Out the window he must go,’’ which was 
rendered with insouciance, or something like 
that, when Ralph Clark joined in the harmonies. 











There was some real singing with J. A. Killam 
performing vocal acrobatics for a sub-bari- 
tone. Doc Burdick took amazing liberties with 
the pianoforte, showing that it is an instrument 
played by percussion, ending in a grand crash. 
Duke Wescott was there with funny stories and 
dances in character. Gordon MacDonald lived 
up to what-is, in a dialect recital of a base- 
balling game in St. Minneapolis. Bob Allen sat 
on the side lines, as did Ralph Brown and an- 
other member of the Brown family, who also 
plays the piano. Maj. J. F. Douglas, secretary- 
manager of the Metropolitan Building Co., was 
among those present, and liked it. ‘‘Sure, it 
was a great party,’’ said Leon I. Cysewski. 
Nobody sneezes at this name, nor do they refer 
to this worthy member as ‘‘Leon;’’ they all 
call him ‘‘Si’’— and let it go at that. 

Anyhow, the annual dinner was a real event; 
and best of all it has given the Metropoli- 
tan Club a flying start into the new year, with 
cash in the treasury, new and larger quarters 
already in sight, a potential membership of 
not less than 500, and a loyal, gripping club 
spirit that can not be matched anywhere in 
the Pacific Northwest. 





Sets Example as Executive Officer 

New York, Jan. 28.—Fred J. Bruce, of 
Homan & Puddington, after a most successful 
administration, was reélected last week as pres- 
ident of the Nylta Club by a unanimous vote 





F. J. BRUCE, 
New York City: 
Reélected President 


H. B. COHO, 
New York City; 
Reélected Secretary 


of the trustees. Mr. Bruce’s term as Nylta’s 
executive officer has been marked by a rapid 
advancement in the organization and by setting 
an example as a regular attendant at all meet- 
ings he has succeeded in inspiring others to 
attend until today all gatherings are largely 
patronized. 

In his new administration, Mr. Bruce again 
will have the codperation of Jack Patterson 
as vice president and Frank Williams as treas- 
urer. H. B. Coho, accredited by the Nylta 
members with doing more for the success of the 
club than any other man, was reélected secre- 
tary. Mr. Coho also is secretary of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association and is one of 
the chief sponsors of the movement for the con- 
struction of a building that will serve the ad- 
vantages of all woodworking industries. 

The board of governors, following the elec- 
tion, gave many suggestions for improving 
Nylta’s educational meetings and they also de- 
cided to hold a social gathering once a month in 
addition to the regular meetings. 


Sixteen trustees of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association attended their monthly meet- 
ing held in the association’s rooms last Wednes- 
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day. The chief business was a report from the 
committee that recently attended the conference 
on standardization in Washington. 


Discusses Lumber Standardization 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 28.—Members and 
friends of the Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club 
at- last week’s meeting were entertained with 
a talk by President W. A. Robinson, of the 
Robinson-Slagle Lumber Co., on standardiza- 
tion of manufactured lumber sizes, a subject dis- 
eussed at the standardization conference in 
Washington which Mr. Robinson attended, and 
which conference was due largely to the efforts 
of Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. 

Owing to many conflicting opinions, Mr. Rob- 
jnson stated, if it had not been for Mr. Hoov- 
er’s influence the effort to establish standards 
that would effect a certain amount of con- 
servation in the supply of lumber would un- 
doubtedly have been a failure. As it was, he 
stated, the delegates battled for four days over 
a difference so small that it finally gave its 
name to the conference which was widely 
heralded thru the press as the ‘‘battle of 
thirty-seconds,’’ owing to the fact that ,-inch 
was the difference that kept them apart. 

Finally, at Mr. Hoover’s suggestion, Mr. 
Robinson stated, one group was satisfied by 
making boards dressed to 25/32-inch the stand- 
ard, and boards dressed 13/16-inch were called 
‘‘extra standard.’’ Dimension lumber dressed 
to 15-inch was called standard, and the same 
dressed 1%4-inch was called extra standard. 

The meeting of the local club was attended 
by a number of visiting lumbermen, including 
the following: W. H. Fullerton, Aschmann & 
Fullerton Lumber Co., Chicago; Charles Stick- 
ler, Stickler Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind.; and 
G. B. Boone, G. B. Boone Lumber Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 

The Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club has ar- 
ranged to meet jointly on Feb. 19 with the 
Kiwanis Club of Shreveport with Rev. Billy 
Sunday, noted evangelist, as the guest of honor. 
Rev. Sunday is to hold a six weeks’ revival here, 
beginning the middle of February. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Initiate Good Class of Kittens 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—Twenty-five 
kittens were initiated into the mysteries of 
Hoo-Hoo at a snappy concatenation held in 
Convention Hall last Wednesday evening, during 
the annual convention of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. This was named the 
Daniel G. Saunders Concatenation, in honor of 
Mr. Saunders, who is No. 12 in the order. 
About 160 members were on hand to witness 
the festivities, at the conclusion of which a 
buffet luncheon was served. The officiating 
Nine was made up as follows: 

Snark—A. L. Jones. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—E. Woods. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—A. tr Wilson. 

Bojum—Claude Sowers. 

Jabberwock—C. W. Myers. 

Custocatian—F, J. Igou. 

Scrivenoter—E. G. McLean. 

Gurdon—Ralph E. Hill. 

Arcanoper—Claude Nelson. 














To Give Informal Dinner-Dance 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28.—St. Louis Hoo-Hoo 
Club No. 6 will give an informal dinner-dance 
at the new Coronado Hotel, Lindell Og 
and Spring Avenue, on the evening of Feb. 6, 
according to announcement today by H. C. Ball, 
president of the club. 
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Two Concatenations Planned 


St. Louts, Mo., Jan. 29.—Coneatenations have 
been announced by Henry R. Isherwood, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Hoo- Hoo, as follows: 


New York, Feb. 5, Pennsylvania Hotel, in con- 
wection with the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’ 8 
Fpecciation, Tom A. Jenkins, jr., newly elected 

icegerent Snark, State Counselor F. W. Naylor, 
and Supreme Arcanoper J. A. Mahistedt in charge. 
a Grand Rapids, Mich., Feb. 6, in connection with 

e annual meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber 


Dealers’ Association, Vicegerent Snark A. M. Man- 
ning in charge. 

The appointment of H. L. Cromer as Vice- 
gerent Snark of Utah has been announced. Mr. 
Cromer is connected with the Morrison-Merrill 
Co., of Salt Lake City. He succeeds P. A. 
Shaver. 


Plans for New York Concatenation 


NEw York, Jan. 28.—J. Albert Mahlstedt, 
Supreme Arcanoper of Hoo-Hoo, has extended 
an invitation to all members of the organiza- 
tion in Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
York, to attend the banquet to be held Feb. 6 
in connection with the convention of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. 
Mahlsedt says he expects a great Hoo-Hoo meet- 
ing and one of the largest concatenations ever 
staged in the East. 

In connection with the meeting, Tom A. Jenk- 
ins, jr., Vicegerent Snark, has sent out the 
following notifications to Hoo-Hoo: 

A concatention will be held Feb. 6 at 4:30 p. m., 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel. Indications assure 
that the convention of the Northeastern lumbermen 
will be the largest gathering of mien of the industry 
ever held in the East. We are fortunate in hav- 
rev the coéperation of the Northeastern associa- 

Booth No. 9 has been reserved at the conven- 
tion exhibit for the use of Hoo-Hoo members, 
who will take a prominent part in all activi- 
ties of the Northeasterners. 

Mr. Jenkins emphasizes that the object of 
Hoo-Hoo is to keep in the forefront in the 
metropolitan district. 


New Corporate Name for Old Firm 


LUFKIN, TEx., Jan. 28.—The business for- 
merly conducted here by the A. L. Boynton 
Lumber Co. has been taken over by the Boyn- 
ton Lumber Co. (Ine.) of which concern A. L. 
Boynton is president and general manager, and 
M. M. Boynton, secretary-treasurer. The Boyn- 
ton Lumber Co. is a manufacturer of both 
southern pine and hardwoods with mills at 
White City, Lufkin and 
Zavalla, Tex., with a 
capacity of 100,000 feet 
daily. 


While the Boynton 
Lumber Co. manufae- 
tures both southern 


pine and hardwoods it 
is devoting the greater 





A. L. BOYNTON, 
Lufkin, Tex. ; 
President New Company 





part of its time and 
effort to the hardwood 
end of the business, 70 
percent of the output 
being hardwoods. It 
has a fine stand of tim- 
ber consisting of pine, 
gum, oak, hickory, elm 
and eypress and, in ad- 
dition to its output of pine and regular sizes 
and grades of hardwood, it is shipping an 
average of two cars weekly of kiln dried hard- 
wood dimension stock, largely comprised of 
chair bottom stock. The Boynton company, 
which is an old established concern, in addition 
to its sawmill, early last year established in 
Lufkin a remanufacturing plant for cutting 
hardwood dimension stock. This plant is 
equipped with high speed machines, band re- 
saw, gang, ripping machine and other equip- 
ment necessary for making all kinds of hard- 
wood dimension. Oak chair backs and bottom 
stock comprise the larger proportion of the 
output of this plant, but the company is pre- 
pared to supply anything in the way of dimen- 
sion in any kind of hardwoods that are avail- 
able in east Texas. 

Altho kept busy looking after the manage- 
ment of his lumber business, President Boyn- 
ton finds time to devote to public affairs and is 
active in the local commercial club and a leader 
in all movements looking to the betterment of 
the community. 
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Help to Lower | 
Building Costs I 








do your bit in lowering 
building costs by letting us 
supply your finish. Carpen- 
ters agree that it saves them 
labor by reason of its perfect 
manufacture. A trial car will 
convince you. 





As the source of supply | 
| in your community you can | 





Write for prices. \ 


Williams FirFinish Co.,Inc. | 


SEATTLE.WASH. 
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W:-TMSKEE LUMBER CO 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 





General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. ) 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 








Service Is Our Specialty 











LOgSZing pops 2 Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, 1s, log 
transportation or hain tan bark 
turpentine economica Logging’ will 
tell you 1 An pa na reference book 
for lo rintendents, timber owners, 
etc. iotk, $4.50, postpaid. 


. 1 So. Dearborn St. 
American Lumberman “ Chicago. IIL. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








CAR CARGO 





WILLAPA LUMBER COMPANY 
OLD GROWTH 
Fir Spruce Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


VERTICAL GRAIN UPPERS 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills : - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Robert S. Burnside, 1609 Steger Building. 











The Next Time 





You Need 
Douglas Fir 
Joists 
Lon g Service 
: . Quality 
Dimension 


Timbers 
Bridge Ties 
Plank 


Wire (0 meme 


The Griswold 
Lumber Co. 


Gasco Building 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


SALES AGENTS: 
Griswold-Grier Lbr. Co. 
Griswold-Sharpe Lbr. Co. 
Griswold-Davis Lbr. Co. 











A Buyer 
For You-—— 


Line yards, Whole 





PACIFIC salers, etc., tell me what 
COAST you want. I can get it 
Lumber for you and the price 
Shingles will be right. 
My thorough knowl- 
eral edge of this business is 
White Pine at your service. 








Correspondence invited. 


CHAS. E. SAND<— 


616 Gasco Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

















KLAMATH LUMBER 
€& BOX COMPANY 


California White Pine 


Lumber and Box Shooks 
KLAMATH FALLS, a OREGON 

















BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Ilus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman. should miss. 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Tells of Trip to the Antipodes 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 26.—If commu- 
nication between this country and Australia 
could be expedited, business relations between 
the United States and the Antipodes could be 
greatly strengthened, is the opinion of P. C. 
MeNevin, vice president and sales manager of 
The Pacific Lumber Co., of Illinois, who spent 
several months last fall on a trip to Australasia 
accompanied by his wife and daughter. 


Mr. MeNevin’s trip was made as a representa- 
tive of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the object being to make an intensive 
study of possible markets for redwood in that 
country. Asked recently by a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for some impres- 
sions of his visit to Australasia, Mr. MeNevin 
said: 


Our trip consumed about four months’ time. We 
took the steamer Maunganui direct from San Fran- 
cisco to Sydney, stopping several days en route at 
Tahiti, one of the Society Islands, at Rarotonga, 
one of the Cook Islands, and at Wellington, N. Z. 
Returning we stopped off at New Zealand for sev- 
eral weeks, spending one day at Suva, Fiji Islands, 
and four days in Honolulu; returning from Hono- 
lulu to San Francisco over the Matson Line. 

Going down we were twenty-four days on the 
steamer and if the people here were aware of the 
enjoyment to be obtained on a trip of this kind thru 
the tropics, I am quite sure that the traffic would be 
greatly increased. As far as I am concerned, this 
sample has been enough to convince me that some 
day, if I am lucky enough, I will make the trip 
again. 

In this connection our relations with the Antip- 
odes could be strengthened greatly by putting on 
some faster vessels, for despite the fact that the 
time spent is most enjoyable, with faster liners 
sailing at more frequent intervals there would be 
an inducement for the travelers to England to 
come via the United States instead of thru the 
Suez Canal. There has been some talk about faster 
and better boats and I hope that some day, in the 
not too far distant future, this will be realized. 

I suppose that I studied my geography as well as 
the average boy in this country but I certainly 
never realized the immensity of the Australian 
continent until I actually got there and began to 
look up train schedules and distances. Australia 
is greater in area than the United States and has 
a population of about 6,500,000 people, so you can 
appreciate the room for expansion. 

In Australia there are two cities, Sydney and 
Melbourne, larger than San Francisco with Ade- 
laide not far behind. New Zealand is also a won- 
derful country with flourishing cities on both is- 
lands, Wellington and Auckland in the north island 
and Christ Church and Dunedin in the south is- 
land. The harbor facilities thruout Australasia 
are excellent and Sydney has a harbor of which it 
is justly proud. There seems to be no end to the 
wharves ‘and freighting facilities, and care has 
been taken to maintain the natural beauty of this 
harbor. . 

The lumber business seems to be well organized 
and they know how to,both work and play. It 
would be difficult to conceive a more hospitable 
people and, similar to the people of this coast, they 
are accustomed to the out-of-door life. 

The object of my visit was to investigate the 
uses they now have for redwood and, if possible, 
to recommend new uses, but to be frank I found 
more to learn than to preach about and they seem 
to be capitalizing to the utmost the many advan- 
tages for certain classes of work that our wood has, 
To illustrate: In South Australia loans on small 
dwellings are discouraged unless redwood is used. 

The timber merchants in Australasia do business 
on a somewhat different scale than the dealers 
here. They handle a great variety of hardwoods 
and the larger dealers usually operate sawmills 
to cut up hardwood logs. They also operate cab- 
inet and joinery shops, in connection with their 
timber business, so that they are in a position to 
handle the entire trade, some merchants even 


stocking the hardware and other supplies incident 


to the building business. 

They have a great variety of hardwoods, prin- 
cipally of the gum family, and whcih are known 
in this country. 

Over a considerable area in Australasia the rain- 
fall is light and they are undertaking some very 
important irrigation projects, which of course will 
bring more people there. 

It is unfortunate that more Americans do not 
visit Australia for they would be certain to be 
accorded the utmost hospitality. We are the near- 
est English-speaking white people and we should 
not overlook a single opportunity to capitalize 
the natural advantages that we enjoy. We have 
but to conduct our relations in the ethical manner 
to which they themselves are accustomed and the 
result will be to our mutual profit. 


Makes and Distributes Fir Products 


VANCOUVER, WASH., Jan. 26.—An example of 
a real, bang-up Pacific coast lumber wholesale, 
manufacturing and distributing company, is the 
S. M. Barnard Lumber Co. of this city. The 
concern was organized April 1, 1909, and is 
capitalized for $50,000. Its personnel consists 
of 8. M. Barnard, president; C. W. Ryan, vice 
president, and N. E. Allen, secretary and treas.- 





View of fir timber cut by Barnard company mills 


urer. All the officers of this company are ac- 
tive in the direction of its affairs, and all of 
them are lumbermen with many years of ex- 
perience. All of them are lumber manufac- 
turers, and are prominent in the affairs of their 
community and in civic and political affairs of 
the city and State in which they live. Mr. Ryan 
has been State representative for his district 
for so many years, it is hard to remember, and 
Mr. Allen is the present mayor of Vancouver. 


This company is the selling agent for a group 
of fourteen sawmills. Of these, eight of the 
mills sell exclusively thru the Barnard company, 
while the other six sell only thru this company, 
except their railroad material which is sold to 
the line on which the mills are located. In addi- 
tion to selling the product of these mills, several 
of which are owned or controlled by the officers 
of this company, the company conducts a gen- 
eral wholesale lumber business. It has been a 
rapidly, and at the same time, steadily growing 
concern since its organization. 

The mills, whose sales are directly handled 
thru the company, are particularly fitted to 
furnish stringers, heavy construction material, 
railroad material, oil rigs ete., and in clear they 
produce a large amount of turning squares, 
piano posts, and stock sizes in 1 and 2 inch. 

8S. M. Barnard, president of the company, 18 
also secretary and treasurer of the Buxton 
Lumber Co., operating a mill at Buxton, Ore. 
He was formerly vice president and manager of 
the Pittock & Leadbetter Lumber Co., which 
operated a sawmill at Vancouver for a number 
of years. Mr. Barnard was born and raised near 
Greenfield, Ind., the home of the Hoosier Poet, 
and there first started in the lumber business 
with the Greenfield Lumber & Ice Co., a con- 
cern manufacturing hardwood and handling 
southern pine and all building materials at 
retail. Leaving that company as assistant 
manager in 1907, Mr. Barnard went directly 
to Vancouver, Wash., where he has been ever 
since. He has been steadily engaged in the 
lumber business since 1899, and has a well 
rounded and matured experience which has been 
of inestimable value in building up the business 
of the 8. M. Barnard Lumber Co. 

C. W. Ryan, the vice president of the com- 
pany, is also vice president of the Ryan-Allen 
Co., which owns and operates the sawmill at 
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Stevenson, Wash. He is a native of Parsons, 
Kan., and has been on the Pacific coast since 
1905, where he has lived in Vancouver, and 
has been engaged in operating sawmills in this 
vicinity. Mr. Ryan is also assistant treasurer 
and one of the stockholders of the Columbia 


River Paper Mill, which concern is building - 


a large plant on Vancouver. He is likewise 
president of the Vancouver National Bank. 

N. E. Allen, the other partner in the Barnard 
company, is also a half owner in the DuBois- 
Allen Co. at Washougal, Wash., and also of the 
Lincoln Lumber Co. at Amboy, Wash. Both of 
these companies are sawmill companies operat- 
ing at their respective addresses. Like Mr. 
Ryan, Mr. Allen is a native ef Parsons, Kan., 
and is active in politics, being at the present 
time Vancouver’s mayor. 

In any wholesale distributing concern one 
of the most important matters at hand is the 
source of supply, and from the foregoing brief 
sketch of the S. M. Barnard Lumber Co. it 
will be seen that his company is in a topnotch 
position as regards the source of Northwest lum- 
ber products. 
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New Wholesale Organization Launched 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 26.—A new wholesale 
organization managed by old and experienced 
hands has been launched in the incorporation 
of the McKamey Lumber Co., with William 
Somerville as president, R. B. MeKamey as 
vice president and general manager, and R. B. 
Dill as secretary-treasurer. The object is to 
conduct a business similar to that of the Seat- 
tle office of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Wash- 
ington, which has been in charge of Mr. Me- 
Kamey, but will be discontinued Feb. 1. The 
new organization will do a general yard busi- 
ness, and will specialize on railroad and car 
material and industrial stock. The announce- 
ment of the new company is accompanied by a 
statement signed by L. V. Graham, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Chicago Lum- 
ber Co. of Washington, referring in compli- 





W. SOMERVILLE, 
President of 
New Company 


R. B. McKAMEY, 
Vice President and 
General Manager 


mentary terms to the ability of Mr. McKamey, 
and saying that the new company will act as 
northwestern representative to the extent of 
looking after any new business sent here for 
the Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington. 


Employees’ Profit-Sharing Plan 


ABERDEEN, Wasu., Jan. 26.—Many large cor- 
porations use various ideas in working out 
methods by which employees will share in the 
profits of the organization. Thorpe Babcock, 
manager of the North Western Lumber Co., of 

oquiam, has hit upon a very interesting way 
of showing the company’s appreciation of the 
work done by those who help make the work of 
this big plant a success. In a recent interview 
Mr. Babcock stated: 
wn company was organized in 1883. There are 


+f Sawmills now in existence in this region as 
old or older than we are. We have a number of 





employees in and around the plant who have 
been with us a great many years. Desiring to 
express our appreciation of such long continued 
association together, and at the same time bear- 
ing in mind that we had to evolve a plan that 
was workable under any conditions and one that 
was absolutely fair to all, we settled upon the 
following: 

We established five years of employment as 
the base, We then stepped up in five-year 
brackets, the last being from thirty-five to forty 
years. Correspondingly we use a fixed amount 
for the five-to ten-year bracket and advanced a 
given amount for each five-year succeeding 
bracket. This made a proposition simply one of 
mathematics and no man could feel or claim 
that any other was being favored. The sum 
was given to the man in a check on Christmas. 

It is interesting to note that we have seventeen 
men in the five to ten-year bracket; nine men in 
the ten to fifteen; seven men fifteen to twenty; 
eight men twenty to twenty-five; one man 
twenty-five to thirty; three men thirty to thirty- 
five, and one man who has been with us thirty- 
eight years. 


The following men have been with the com- 
pany over twenty years: K. Krickeborg, A. T. 
Erickson, J. W. Johnson, Geo. Barbee, D. B. 
Baker, Sam Owens, Van Halbert, C. Highbar- 
gain, D. O. Baker, Gott Schneider,,C. A. Ander- 
son, A. A, Tilly and W. C. Pettit. 
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Exporters Protest Strike Clause 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 29.—Exporters of 
hardwood and forest products are up in arms 
against the strike clause the United States 
Shipping Board has announced will be inserted 
in all ocean bills of lading covering forest 
products and other commodities destined to the 
United Kingdom, effective almost immediately. 
This clause gives the master of the ship the 
right to bring a cargo of lumber or other mate- 
rial back to the United States in case of a 
strike at point of delivery and to assess all the 
charges against the shipper or the consignee, 
with the option on the part of the master of 
effecting delivery at some other point than that 
specified in the bill of lading, all charges of 
unloading etc., to be assessed against the con- 
signor or the consignee. 

It is declared by leading exporters of forest 
products that, if the 
United States Shipping 
Board really intends to 
make this clause effective, 
it will mean an end of the 
use of United States Ship- 
ping Board boats for the 
handling of this commod- 
ity. The American Over- 
seas Forwarding Co., with 
headquarters in Memphis, 
has received a number of 
letters and telegrams from 
prominent exporters pro- 
testing most vigorously 
against the proposed clause. 
One of them expressed re- 
gret that his stenographer 
was a lady and that it was 
impossible, for fear of run- 
ning afoul of the law, to 
express himself in terms as 
strong as the action of the 
board deserves. Letters 
and telegrams, too, both 


“cae from the American Over- 
Treasurer seas Forwarding Co. and 


individual exporters, have 
gone to Vice President W. B. Keene, of the 
United States Shipping Board. 

Much of the opposition to the proposed 
strike clause is based on the fact that exporters 
will be unable to get payment of their drafts 
abroad and that foreign buyers will not be 
willing to purchase lumber and forest products 
shipped with such a clause staring them in the 
face, with all the complications and losses that 
might ensue. 

According to prominent members of the trade 
here, the proposed strike clause must be elimi- 
nated or all shipments of forest products to 
the United Kingdom from the southern hard- 
wood field will be made in other than American 
bottoms. American lumber exporters have 
shown a disposition to favor American bottoms 
whenever possible but they point out that, if 
this is to be the reward for their patriotism 
and loyalty, they are likely to prove both less 
loyal and less patriotic. 
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CS White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4st LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHIC AGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 








CALIFORNIA a 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 
Crocker Building. o : 


San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bldg., - + Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - - New York 
McCormick Building, . : - Chicago 
W. O. W. Building, - : : Omaha 











‘ALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
ALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
FOR FACTORY AND PLANING MILL 


Sivers Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Bidg,, San Francisco, Calif. 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 


General Offices, Albion, California 
Mills: Albion and Navarro, Cal. Sales Office, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 














ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















MAC ARTHUR & KAUFFMAN 


SHELDON BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SUGAR and WHITE PINE 


Our specialty for 15 years. Write for prices. 
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Black Diamond 
Files have earned — and 
shall continue to main- 
tain —the respect of 
wood workers. They are 
keen-tempered and of a 
staunch, dependable 
quality. Do you use 

them in your mill? 
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Portland, Ore. 


E_helieve 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler, 


Keller and Boyd 


Owners and 
Operators h 




















In San Francisco ~ 


IGHT in the heart of the new 
business center, Eighth and 
Market Streets. Accessible to 
every transportation point and 
most convenient to business and 
financial districts. 


~ HOTEL — 
WHITCOMB 


D.M.Linnard Ernest Drury 
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- To Make Foreign Service Permanent 


Considerable interest attaches to House bill 
No. 4,517, now pending in the committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, which con- 
templates providing for the permanent organ- 
ization of the foreign service of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, Department 
of Commerce. The theory behind the bill is 
that this important service should be placed on 
a more substantial basis than year-to-year ap- 
propriations. In other words, assurance is 
wanted that Congress will not come along some, 
year and on one ground or another refuse ap- 
propriations for the continuance of this work. 

As drafted, the bill carries no appropriation. 
Its chief purpose is to establish the foreign serv- 
ice of this department on a permanent basis 
and to give it a statutory permanence that it 
can not have so long as the only legislation 
covering it is in the nature of annual appropria- 
tions. 

Members of the House are beginning to re- 
ceive letters from business men who realize the 
value of the work done by American commer- 
cial attaches and trade commissioners, urging 
them to support this bill. Hearings will be held 
by the House committee Feb. 6. Others who 
feel that this work should be placed on a per- 
manent statutory basis_and not left to the 
whim of a possibly antagonistic Congress doubt- 
less would contribute a service of value by drop- 
ping a personal line to representatives with 
whom they have an acquaintance. 


Commission Rules in Paper Case 


The Federal Trade Commission has issued 
findings of facts and an order in the ease 
against the Pacific States Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation and various local associations of whole- 
sale dealers of paper and paper products lo- 
cated in the Pacific coast territory. This case 
was submitted to the commission upon a signed 
stipulation of facts entered into by the various 
associations upon which oral argument was 
had before the commission. 

The commission finds that these local asso- 
ciations and their members are engaged in fix- 
ing prices for their products in a manner that 
restrains, limits, and lessens competition in 
interstate commerce. The members of the as- 
sociations named in the order are found to sell 
approximately 75 percent of the paper and 
paper products in the Pacific coast territory, 
exclusive of roll newspaper. The local associa- 
tions named as respondents in the order are: 
Seattle-Tacoma Paper Trade Conference; Spo- 
kane Paper Dealers; Portland Paper Trade As- 
sociation; Paper Trade Conference of San 
Francisco; and’ Los Angeles-Wholesale Paper 
Jobbers’ Association. 


Status of Home and Foreign Trade 


The Department of Commerce summarizes 
business conditions at home and abroad, based 
on latest available information, as follows: 


DoMEsTIC—Consumption of cotton by _ textile 
mills, according to reports received by the 
bureau of the census, Department of Commerce, 
declined in December to 461,560 bales, compared 
with 531,631 in November and 529,342 a year ago. 
In terms of percentage to capacity, cotton 
spindle activity in December stood at 86.8, 
against 96.6 in November and 101.2 a year ago. 
Stocks of cotton at mills and warehouses on 
Dec, 31, 1923, were about 13 percent below stocks 
at the close of 1922. New orders received by 
cotton finishers in December declined from the 
preceding month and a year ago and stocks in- 
creased. In terms of percent to capacity, the 
operating activities of cotton finishers for Decem- 
ber stood at 63, against 66 in November and 74 
a year ago. Copper production increased in De- 
cember over the preceding month and a year ago, 
being about 20 percent above last year and about 
1 percent over November, 1923. 

The value of building contracts awarded was 
25 percent in excess of December, 1922. New 
orders for flooring and southern pine increased. 
Production of face brick declined from Novem- 
ber, 1923, and Decerhber, 1922. Unfilled orders 
for face brick at the close of 1923 totaled 25,641,- 
000 against 26,388,000 at the end of 1922. The 


‘in December, 1922. 


index of wholesale prices relative to 1913 stood 
at 151 in December, against 152 in November 
and 156 in December, 1922. New business of life 
insurance in December was about 30 percent 
over December of last year. 


Bituminous coal production amounted to 
40,165,000 tons in December, against 42,946,000 in 
November and 46,450,000 a year ago. Anthracite 
coal production amounted to 7,974,000 tons, com. 
pared with 7,746,000 in November and 8,430,000 
Production of newsprint 
paper totaled 117,790 tons in December, against 
119,720 in the previous month and 119,404 a year 
ago. 

ForprigN—Far eastern cables to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that while business in 
the upper Yangtze region and south China is 
affected by disturbed conditions, trade is im. 
proving in north China and the financial situa 
tion in Shanghai is better. Increased imports 
and exports reflect better domestic conditions in 
the Philippines. High prices and the late wool 
season have caused a monetary stringency in 
Australia but its effect has been greater on 
speculation than on other business. Largely 
increased bank clearings in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne in 1928, compared with 1922, record last 
year’s prosperity. In Europe, Norway shows 
steady improvement especially in finance. Dan- 
ish business continued brisk in many lines but 
in others activity is declining and unemploy- 
ment is increasing. The textile and glass indus- 
tries in Belgium are active, but competition of 
French and Luxemburg furnaces is hampering 
metal industries. Freight disorganization is 
holding up Belgian exports, Business is dull in 
Holland, and industrial unemployment is re- 
ported to be growing. 


Year’s Imports and Exports 


During December the value of American’ ex- 
ports was $426,799,000, according to final fig- 
ures made public Saturday by the Department 
of Commerce. Exports for the twelve months 
ending with December totaled $4,167,946,000, 
compared with $3,831,777,000 in 1922. 

December imports had value of $288,067,900, 
while the year’s total was $3,791,938,000. For 
the calendar 1922 the total value of imports 
was $3,112,747,000. 


Agrarian Clans to Assemble 


Announcement has been made that repre- 
sentatives of more than 1,000,000 farmers who 
in an organized way market more than $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of farm products annually will 
attend the national codperative marketing con- 
ference, here Feb. 7-9. 


Western Red Cedar Association Annual 


(Continued from Page 51) 


made in present specifications, with the reasons 
therefor. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The election of officers was the last business 
transacted on Wednesday afternoon, when the 
last session was held. Beecher Hitchcock, of 
Priest River, Idaho, was unanimously elected 
president. Mr. Hitchcock is secretary-treasurer 
and manager of the Kaniksu Cedar Co. He was 
vice president last year, and as such was in line 
for the presidency. However, for some time he 
declined the honor but was finally prevailed 
upon to accept. E. T. Chapin, of the E. T. 
Chapin Co., Spokane, was made vice president 
while the new directors are: H. P. Newton, 
Spokane, of the Newton-Burrell Co.; M. L. 
Bruce, M. L. Bruce Co., Sandpoint, Idaho, and 
George E. Merrill, Spokane, of the Pacific Fir 
Co. Ata meeting of the directors immediately 
following, F. S. Fulwiler was reélected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

In the evening, the annual banquet was held 
at the Spokane City Club, with E. T. Chapm, 
chairman of the entertainment committee, a8 
toastmaster. 

The eastern members who were present at the 
meeting and banquet were A. T. Naugle, 
Naugle Pole & ‘Tie Co., Chicago; L. L. Hill, 
president Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis; M. J- 
Bell, president Bell Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
and Donald Brand, B. J. Carney Co., Grin 
nell, Iowa. 
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Suspends Proposed Changes in Rates 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended from Jan. 
31 until May 30 the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published in supplements Nos. 10 and 
11 to Agent F. L. Speiden’s Tariff I. C. C. 
No. 645. The suspended schedules propose to 
readjust the rates on forest products from 
points on the New Orleans & Northeastern 
Railroad and other points in lower Mississippi 
Valley territory to various destinations in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory and Western 
Trunk Line territory. The proposed change 
would result in both increases and reductions. 


Commerce Commission’s Decisions 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


WASHINGTON, D..C., Jan. 31.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has handed 
down a formal opinion in Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 1,928, holding that the 
carriers concerned have justified proposed 
schedules by which the application of joint 
rates on lumber from stations on the Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern Railroad in connection 
with the Southern Railway and Alabama Great 
Southern to Ohio and Mississippi River cross- 
ings, when for beyond, and to destinations in 
Central Freight Association and Western Trunk 
Line territories would be restricted to the 
route via York, Ala., Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad; Chattanooga, Tenn., Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway and connec- 
tions. The order of suspension is vacated and 
set aside as of Feb. 4, 1924. 


In a formal opinion in Docket No. 12,373— 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co. et al.. vs. Direetor Gen- 
eral as agent, Michigan Central Railroad Co. 
—Division 2 holds that the rates on saw logs 
in carloads between points in Michigan on the 
Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central, 
including Bay City and Saginaw, when depend- 
ent for their applicability upon the volume of 
outbound movement of the products manufac- 
tured from such logs but restricted by tariff pro- 
vision to Michigan intrastate traffic only, are not 
subject to the commission’s jurisdiction since 
Federal control. These rates are found not 
to have been unreasonable during Federal con- 
trol and the proceeding dismissed. Docket No. 
13,111—Kneeland-Bigelow Co. et al. vs. Michi- 
gan Central Railroad Co.—and No. 13,903— 
Bay City Transportation Association, et al. 
vs. Director General as Agent Michigan Central 
Railroad Co.—were combined with No. 12,373. 
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Outbound Weights on Transit Cars 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 29.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, after long nego- 
tiation has prevailed upon the Illinois Central 
Railroad to apply the weight of the outbound 
tonnage on all lumber and forest products, in- 
cluding cooperage stock, box material, and 
allied lines, moving from points where transit 
arrangements are in effect. 

This means a saving of from $2 to $20 a 
car on outbound lumber and forest products, 
resulting from the difference between inbound 
and outbound weights. The application will be- 
come effective at a date to be announced soon. 





Csaaaaaaaaaan 


Car Loadings Register Increase 


WasuineTon, D. C., Jan. 30.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended Jan. 19 
totaled 895,276 cars, according to the ear s¢rv- 
ice division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. This was an increase of 23,011 cars over 
the preceding week, the largest number of cars 
loaded during a single week in January on ree- 
ord. Compared with the same week last year 
it was an increase of 30,979 cars, and with the 





corresponding week of 1922 an increase of 164,- 
167 cars. 


Loading of forest products totaled 71,467 
cars, an increase of 8,294 cars over the preced- 
ing week, 1,554 over the same week last year and 
21,475 cars over the corresponding week of: 
1922. 


Coal loading totaled 204,694 cars, or 6,404 
less than the preceding week, but 11,916 more 
than for the same week of 1923 and 42,575 
more than for the corresponding week two years 
ago. 

Shipments of grain and grain products for 
the week totaled 47,444 cars. While this was 
an inerease of 3,058 cars over the week before, 
it was 815 cars under last year and 4,771 cars 
under two years ago. 


Now Owns Fifteen Texas Retail Yards 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 28.—Thomas C. Spencer, 
president of the Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co., has 
announced the purchase by that company of the 
assets of the McMurray Lumber Co. As a 
result of this purchase the Spencer-Sauer Lum- 
ber Co. now owns and operates fifteen retail 
lumber yards in Texas with general headquar- 
ters in Houston. Coincident with this purchase 
the capital stock of the 
Spencer - Sauer Lumber 
Co. has been increased 
from $150,000 to $500,- 
000. The MeMurray 
company had a capital 
stock of $350,000 with 
a surplus of $50,000, 








T. C. SPENCER, 
Houston, Tex. ; 
President 





which surplus was trans- 
ferred to the Spencer- 
Sauer company. 

It is announced that 
there will be no change 
in the management. 
Thomas C. Spencer, 
president of the com- 
pany, is one of the best known and most pop- 
ular men in the retail lumber trade in Texas. 
He is an active association worker and is a 
director of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas. He was president of both of the lum- 
ber companies and owner of the major portion 
of the stock in each. 

The MeMurray Lumber Co. was organized in 
1907 by Thomas C. Spencer, John McMurray 
and C. B. Spencer. In 1921 Mr. McMurray 
sold out to Mr. Spencer and his associates and 
returned to his old home in Springfield, Tenn. 

For the last twelve years the Spencer-Sauer 
Lumber Co. has operated a large retail lumber 
yard at 2320 McKinney Avenue, and last year 
opened a new retail plant at 203 Fredericks- 
burg Boulevard in San Antonio, Tex., with 
W. T. Thrift as manager. The fifteen yards 
now operated by the company are located at 
Houston, San Antonio, Belleville, Navasota, 
Llano, Yoakum, Granado, Port Lavaca, Sea- 
drift, Nixon, Harlingen, Rio Hondo, Weslaco, 
San Benito and Mercedes. 

The stock of the Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co. 
is all owned by its officers and employees, the 
officers being: President, Thomas C. Spencer; 
vice presidents, H. A. Sauer and W. A. Wad- 
ley; secretary and treasurer, C. B. Spencer; 
assistant secretary, E. L. Conley; assistant vice 
president, Scott Matthews; assistant treasurer, 
J. W. Porter. 





IT ISN’1 YOUR position, but your disposition, 
that makes you happy or unhappy. 





CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Rhinelander, Wis.—Winegar, Wis. 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





YPRESS Specialists 


Everything in 
Yard and Shed Stocks. 


Gregertsen Brothers 
Co, Saritisss.. cucace 


Yards and Planing Mills:—CAIRO, ILL. 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E. L. Cook Lumber Co. 
Kiln Dried and Air Dried 
Northern -HARDWOODS — Southern 


Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood Red Gum Quartered Oak Mahogany 
Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 


White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 
Ashland Ave., South of 22nd St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





A. J. BARKER GEO. A. HOENE 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood 


Red Cedar 
Lumber 
and Shingles 


Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel. Wabash: 6596—6597 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 


Geo. D. Griffith & Co. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Northern and Southern Hardwood and Pine 


Telephone: 805 Lumber Exchange Bidg. 
Randolph 2165 Madison and LaSalle Sts., Chicago 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“T.F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





GEO. T. MICKLE LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Yellow Pine and Fir Lumber 


Chicago Portland Jacksonville, Fla. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. | Columbus, Ga. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shi nts from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - : CHICAGO 
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Here’s Your 
Opportunity 


to buy some of the finest BIRCH 
lumber that can be found any- 


where: 
BIRCH 


140,000’ 6/4 
Selects and Better 

Containing 25% of Selects, 30% of 
10” and wider, and 50% of 14’ 


“4 BIRCH 


60,000’ 104 

No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
Containing 35 to 40% of FAS, balance 
about equal amounts of No. | Com- 
mon and Selects— averaging 934" in 
width, and containing at least 70% of 
14’ and 16’. 


Entirely unselected for color— 
Band sawed— 


Thoroughly dry—and 
It can be loaded at once. 


Write for our prices today. 


C. C. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers Only 
Rhinelander, :: Wisconsin 




















Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s 
Finest Stumpage 


William Horner 


Grand Rapids Trust Company, 
Receivers. 
Sales Office: 
REED CITY, MICH. 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich. 
































Clark & Lyford 


FOREST ENGINEERS, Ltd. 
‘Timber Cruising Logging Maps Timber Lands 


920-25 Vahcouver Block 
VANCOUVER 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 











When in the Market for 
IdahoWhite Pine 


Write us, We are specialists in this wood. Also 


Spruce, Hemlock, Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Stone & Hershey 


Telephone Mulberry 279. 
Room 612 Essex Building, Newark, N. J. 











Attorney General on Tariff Commission’s Power 


The opinion of Attorney General H. M. 
Daugherty on the power and authority of the 
tariff commission to conduct an investigation 
into the duty on logs of fir, spruce, cedar and 
western hemlock under Paragraph 401 of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law has been made 
public. It is being sent by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association to subscribing 
associations, members of the board of directors 
and members of the forestry committee. The 
opinion follows in part: 


The commission was created under the au- 
thority of Section 700 of the act of Congress of 
Sept. 8, 1916, (39 Stat. 795), and by Sections 702 
and 703 of that act it is charged solely with the 
duty of investigating certain facts as to the 
effect of the customs laws then in force or to be 
thereafter enacted and to make report of its 
findings of fact to the President or to Congress. 
These powers have not been increased by any 
subsequent acts of Congress and the commis- 
sion remains a fact finding body. 

Title I of the Act of 1922 creates a dutiable 
list; Title II a free list. Paragraph 401 of Sched- 
ule 4 is under Title I and is therefore included 
within the dutiable list. 

Title I declares that, except as otherwise pro- 
vided for in the act, the rates of duty prescribed 
by the schedules and paragraph of that List 
“shall be levied, collected and paid’’ upon all 
imports. 

Paragraph 401 of Schedule 4 of the dutiable 
list establishes the following rate of duty upon: 

“Logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or western hem- 
lock, $1 per thousand feet board measure; pro- 
vided, that any such class of logs cut from any 
particular class of lands shall be exempt from 
such duty if imported from any country, depen- 
dency, province, or other subdivision of govern- 
ment which has, at no time during the twelve 
months immediately preceding their importation 
into the United States, maintained any embargo, 
prohibition, or other restriction (whether by 
law, order, regulation, contractual relation or 
otherwise, directly or indirectly) upon the expor- 
tation of such class of logs from such country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of 
government, if cut from such class of lands.’’ 

Paragraph 1,700 of Schedule i5 is under Title 
II of the act and is a part of the free list. It 
declares that ‘‘Wood; Logs;” and certain classes 
of timber in a specified stage of manufacture, 
“all of the foregoing not specially provided for,’’ 
shall be admitted free of duty, unless the coun- 
try of export shall impose an import duty upon 
certain of the products when exported from the 
United States, in which event the President is 
granted power to negotiate for the removal of 
such import duty and upon the failure of such 
negotiations to declare by proclamation an im- 
port duty equal to the foreign duty. 

Subdivision A of Section 315, Title III of the 
act, delegates to the President the power and 
duty of ascertaining whether there may be any 
difference in the domestic and foreign cost of 
production and where he shall find there is such 
difference and that the ‘‘duties fixed in this act 
do not equalize the said differences in costs of 
production,”’ he “shall proclaim the changes in 
classifications or increases or decreases in any 
rate of duty provided in this act shown by said 
ascertained differences in such costs of produc- 
tion necessary to equalize the same; te 
provided, that the total increase or decrease of 
such rates of duty shall not exceed 50 percent 
of the rates specified in Title I of this act, or in 
any amendatory act.’’ 

Subdivision C of the same section provides: 
“Investigations to assist the President in ascer- 
taining differences in costs of production under 
this section shall be made by the United States 
tariff commission, and no proclamation shall be 
issued under this section until such investigation 
shall have been made. The commission shall 
give reasonable public notice of its hearings and 
shall give reasonable opportunity to parties 
interested to be present, to produce evidence, 
and to be heard. The commission is authorized 
to adopt such reasonable procedure, rules, and 
regulations as it may deem necessary.” 

Oc 1922, President Harding issued his 
executive order as follows: ‘It is ordered, that 
all requests, applications, or petitions for action 
or relief under the provisions of Sections 315, 
316 and 317 of Title III of the tariff act approved 
Sept. 21, 1922, shall be filed with or referred to 
the United States tariff commission for consid- 
eration and for such investigation and the public 
interest, under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by such commission.” 

The act of 1922, therefore, has not changed the 
status of the tariff commission and the powers 
and duties of that tribunal, remain limited to 
the ascertainment and report of facts. 

As to the increase or reduction of rates of 
duty fixed by the dutiable list of the act, Con- 
gress by Section 315 has clearly granted to the 
President the power to make such changes 
within prescribed limitations and under desig- 
nated conditions. It has also made it the duty 
of the tariff commission to conduct such investi- 
gation as may be necessary to ascertain the 
facts in order that the President may be aided 
in the exercise of the discretion vested in him. 
Such investigation and report by the commis- 


sion is made a condition precedent to action by 
the President. 

The secretary of the treasury, in connection 
with the administrative enforcement of the act, 
found Jan. 16, and Feb. 2, 1923, that as to certain 
lands in the Provinces of New Brunswick and 
British Columbia, Canada, the restrictions men- 
tioned in Paragraph 401 had been imposed 
within the period fixed by the act and he in- 
structed the various collectors of customs that 
in the case of the importation of logs of the 
character mentioned in that paragraph, cut from 
such lands, the duty as fixed should be assessed 
and collected. 

As to such importations, therefore, it is not 
only within the power but it becomes the duty 
of the President to ascertain whether there is 
any difference between the foreign and domestic 
cost of production which may not be equalized 
by the duty as fixed, and thereafter to determine 
the extent to which he will exercise the discre- 
tion vested in him as to the modification of that 
duty. It also becomes the duty of the tariff 
commission under the act to make such investi- 
gation of facts as may be necessary to aid the 
President in ascertaining whether any such dif- 
ference in cost exists and, if so, the extent 
thereof. 

The commission, however, notwithstanding its 
limited powers and the fact that it can not 
under any circumstances modify the duties ag 
fixed by the act, the power in this respect having 
been delegated solely to the President, has re- 
fused to proceed with the investigation. 

For the reasons stated, I can not concur in 
the majority opinion of the commission. 

It is my opinion that whenever logs of fir, 
spruce, cedar or western hemlock cut from lands 
of foreign countries, which shall at any time 
within twelve months prior to their importation 
into the United States have imposed export re- 
strictions of the nature defined by Section 401, 
then upon such importation these logs become 
subject to the duty established by that para- 
graph. 

I am of the further opinion that the secretary 
of the treasury having determined as a fact that 
logs of the description contained in Paragraph 
401, when cut from certain lands in Canada, are 
subject to the duty fixed by that paragraph if 
imported into this country, the commission has 
no power to refuse to make such investigation 
as may be necessary to determine the difference, 
if any, of production cost as between the two 
countries, whenever an application for a modifi- 
cation of the fixed duty shall properly come 
before it, and by such refusal prevent the Pres- 
ident from exercising the powers and duties 
oo to and charged upon him by Section 
315. 


December Report Reflects Optimism 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—The principal 
change in the aspect of general business in the 
eighth Federal reserve district during the last 
thirty days, as reflected by current reports to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis is ‘ ‘a 
greater degree of optimism on the part of busi- 
ness men regarding prospects for the next few 
months; while there has been no big increase 
in activities and conservatism is still the rule in 
purchasing commodities, the chief factors which 
influence commerce and industry are in the main 
favorable to a continuance of the conditions 
which obtained during 1923 and gradual bet- 
terment as the year progresses.’’ 

Of conditions in the lumber business in the 
district, the report says: 

A considerable amount of buying in the soft- 
woods, especially southern pine, developed in 
December, with the effect of stimulating prices 
rather markedly on these items. Common boards 
were bought very largely, and, as a result, prices 
on this stock sustained an advance of $2 to $3 
a thousand feet. Dimension was also affected by 
the upward trend. Shed stock, except in certain 
items, has also shared in the upward movement, 
but to a less notable extent. Fir prices have 
moved up an average of about $1 a thousand. The 
hardwood situation has been affected by unfavor- 
able weather in the South. Production has been 
curtailed and with some betterment in demand 
and a scarcity of dry items, the market displays 
strength. Mills in the Memphis territory have ad- 
= prices on an average of $5 a thousand since 
Jan. 

The disposition of retailers to buy only sufii- 
cient merchandise for immediate requirements 
and expectations of lower prices were the chief 
factors in causing decline in December sales of 
manufacturers and wholesalers of furniture in 
the district. The twenty-six reporting inter- 
ests show December sales 18 percent under 
those of December, 1922, and 12.5 percent under 
the November, 1923, total. 
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Spokane 
I’ll think about you quite awhile, 
Spokane. 
My feet may travel many a mile, 
Spokane, 
There may be other mountains fair, 
And other peaceful valleys there, 
And yet it won’t be, anywhere, 
Spokane. 


I’ll think about your evergreens, 
Spokane. 

I’ll recollect your sylvan scenes, 
Spokane. 

I’ll think about your buildings tall, 

Your parks, your bridges—yet recall 

Your sunny smile the most of all, 
Spokane. 


And when my travels all are o’er, 
Spokane, 

And when I stand on Jordan’s shore, 
Spokane, 

When heaven lies across the way, 

Its streets of gold, its banners gay, 

I bet I’ll rub my eyes and say, 
‘“Spokane! ”’ 


Between Trains 


SPOKANE, WASH.—It was by invitation of 
the Spokane Chamber of Commerce that we 
visited the State of Washington and the Pacific 
coast, an invitation thrice repeated during the 
last three years and accepted at the first oppor- 
tunity, which happened to be now. We had 
heard much about the Inland Empire and about 
its capital city of Spokane. Of course the first 
question asked of: every visitor is, what are 
your impressions? 

We would say its bigness and its sunshine. 
By bigness we do not refer only to the great 
dinner in the Armory, at which 1,200 of us 
sat down together. By its sunshine we do not 
mean the real sunshine that actually shone each 
day on these superlative hills and valleys. By 
bigness we mean a certain largeness of things, 
the city itself, of course, and then the bridges, 
the gorges, the buildings, beautiful Peaceful 
Valley, the Rim road and all the rest of it. 

And by sunshine we mean the cordiality of 
the people, in person and in mass. There was 
Jim Ford, of course, who radiates it all the 
time, no matter how busy he is. And friends 





_ of boyhood, men we knew in the old sawmill 


days back in Michigan many years ago, kept 
showing up and recalling old times. For a 
westerner is merely an easterner, after all, only 
an easterner who discovered something that he 
likes better. We found the governor, with 
whom we lunched, a chatty sort of a person 
with mighty little fol-de-rol about him. 

_ Spokane certainly occupies an unusual posi- 
tion in the geographic scheme of things. It is 
a great gateway between the east and west and 
west and east. But it is like a gate that has a 
good-looking girl hanging over it: you are 
likely to get as far as the gate and decide that 
the gate is plenty good enough for you. It is, 
indeed, the center of an empire, with wheatfields 
stretching away to the west, with a dairy and 
orchard country to the north, farmlands to the 
south, and on the east the mines and timber 
of as rich a region as the good Lord ever 
fashioned. 

And then there is the city itself. We have 
no intention of quoting tonnage, bank clearings 
and all that sort of thing, tho it is well to 
Tfemember that Spokane is the focal point of 
the commerce of eastern Washington and Ore- 
gon, north central Idaho, western Montana and 
Southeastern British Columbia. But the first 
thing we observed were the evergreen trees, 
not merely on the mountains but on the lawns, 
in the city, everywhere. Spokane could call 
itself the Evergreen City if it cared to do so, 
both because of its forests and its friendships. 
pokane, as you may know, has more ground 


in public parks according to population than 





any other city in the United States. And the 
population is 104,437. It owns outright Mount 
Spokane, the highest peak in eastern Washing- 
ton. The falls of Spokane River, right in the 
center of the city, have a potential horsepower 
of 400,000, and already develop 138,134. With 
falls and cafions and mountains with so much 
beauty and so much practical value, what more 
could mortal ask? 

Of course we dropped in to see our old pal 
A. L. Porter, and found him busy with prepa- 
rations for the annual of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association at Los Angles in 
February. It is our intention to rush home 
to Chicago, change our shirt, and get back 
to California in ample time for that meeting. 
It ought to be some meeting, for this is some 
association. It stretches from Canada to Mexi- 
co, and embraces 960,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory. If we were Porter we would annex a 
few more counties and make it an even million 
miles. And, speaking of millions, the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Society, which is what the insur- 
ance organization of this association is called, 
has $11,540,000 of insurance in force. If we 
hadn’t got the impression of bigness the moment 
we struck Spokane we would have the minute 
we looked at the association offices and the map 
therein. For, be it known, large as the terri- 
tory of the association is, its plan service serves 
the whole United States, from Washington to 
Florida and from California to Maine. 

One never comes to Spokane without saying 
something about the Davenport Hotel. It is 
not the most expensively decorated hotel in the 
United States; it is merely the most tasteful. 
It is not the largest hotel in America; it is 
simply the best. 

We shall never forget Spokane, and shall look 
forward to some happy occasion that shall 
bring us here again. 





WHITEFISH, Mont.—Father Joseph J. Car- 
roll, of St. Charles Catholic Church here in 
Whitefish, is an example of the tendency of the 
times. The newly organized Chamber of Com- 
merce, the local lumbermen, and others who had 
extended an invitation to visit this community, 
had arranged for us to be the house-guest of 
Father Carroll, and a delightful arrangement 
it was. The night of arrival we took in a movie 
together. The next noon a bachelor luncheon 
was served at Father Carroll’s cottage at Rest 
Haven on Whitefish Lake, with about a dozen 
prominent citizen present, including a clergy- 
man or two. In the evening Father Carroll gave 
a dinner at his residence at which the guests 
were the local Shriners and others. His parish 
and his vision extend far beyond the confines 
of St. Charles Church, and one man is as good 
as another, regardless of race or religion, as 
long as he is a good citizen. In consequence 
Father Carroll is loved alike by Catholic and 
Protestant, and by white and black, and, yes, 
by yellow, for we saw a cordial grin spread over 
the features of a Jap or two we met. The spirit 
of brotherhood has made Whitefish a good town 
to live in. ye 

But more about Rest Haven: On the shore of 
Whitefish Lake, that beautiful lake that the 
Great Northern skirts for miles after it 
leaves Whitefish westward bound, Father Car- 
roll is developing his hobby, his hobby con- 
sisting of several hundred acres and including 
a clubhouse, cottages ete. This clubhouse, by 
the way, has become a community center for 
the young folks of the town. There was to 
be a great sleigh-riding party out there the 
next night, and a dance, and we wished we 
could stay over. 

Whitefish Lake is a most unusual beauty spot. 
For one thing, you can step into a launch right 
in the heart of the town and follow the White- 
fish River to Whitefish Lake, from which the 
river flows. It has forest and fish and moun- 
tains, and everything you long for in summer. 

H. H. Edwards, of the Somers Lumber Co., 
who used to be back in Wisconsin y’ars and 








Uniformity 


TEXTURE 
COLOR 


of the 


Many Outstanding 
Features 
of 


SUPERTSR nconne 


‘America’s Finest-” 


Beginning with the selection of the 
standing Oak timber we have 
made it our business to leave noth- 
ing undone toward the production 


of better Oak Flooring. 


St. Francis Valley Oak is superior 
in uniformity of texture and color, 
and all of our lumber comes from 
this timber, grown within a radius 
of 40 miles of our mill. 


All flooring lumber is properly 
air dried in the open before going 
into our dry kilns and all thin 
flooring lumber is cut to proper 
thickness while green, giving an 
even distribution of moisture con- 
tent. 


Each piece is individually graded 
by a man who does nothing else 
and we are exceptionally careful 
in selecting tight roofed cars in 
which to ship to prevent damage 
from leaky roofs. 


Particular dealers with discrimi- 
nating customers will do well to 
stock “Superior Brand’ and be 
able to guarantee satisfaction. 


Superior Oak Flooring Co. 


HELENA, ARK. ‘ 
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Hardwoods 


O AK Plain and Quartered 

Uniform Color, Soft Texture 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 
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MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 
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Mowbray & Robinson 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Illustrated Folder on Request 
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y’ars ago, was probably the first man who 
thought of asking us here, and was equally 
active in seeing that we saw all there was to 
see. And how shall we sufficiently express our 
gratitude to the good lumbermen of Kalispell, 
who drove over to join Whitefish in a welcome 
to western Montana? The Kalispell delega- 
tion was headed by A. E. Boorman, mayor of 
Kalispell, president of the Kalispell Chamber 
of Commerce, and secretary of the Northern 
Montana Forestry Association, but who, out- 


side of that, has very little to do. The Kalis- 
pell party also included H. C. Keith, C. D, 
O’Neil, Harry Keith, jr., Phil Pratt, Charles 
Short, John Fitch, Ora Jones, Alfon Agather 
and Maurice Beaudin. The Whitfish lumber- 
men present at the public meeting included, be- 
sides H. H. Edwards, George Brumwell, J. D. 
Harley and George Baker. Mr. Harley, by the 
way, is a local clergyman and also interested in 
the retail lumber business. You didn’t think it 
was possible, did you? 


Letters from the Mail of a Wholesaler 


[A previous instalment of these letters ap- 
peared on page 50 of the Jan. 19 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 3, 1923 
Mr. ISRAEL TURNER, Pine Knot, Miss. 

Dear Sir: We find it necessary to write you 
again with reference to our overpayment to you 
on the ties. You admitted our account was cor- 
rect and stated you would refund us this amount. 
It is small and we think you should dig it up, 
and close the matter, as we would like to get it 
off our books before the first of the year. We 
think you will have a better Christmas if you pay 
us this balance, and the New Year will look brighter 
to you if you start it out of debt. 

May we count on your remittance by return 
mail? If you haven’t any checks up there send 
us a P. O. money order. Yours truly, 

HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co. 
H.G.L. 


Pine Knot, MIss., dec fore, 1923. 
high grade lumber company, new orleans. 
gents: i got your letter about what i o you. now 
be payshunt. i aint forgot you. pleas wate. wen 
some fool pays me i pay you. if this was Jujment 
Day and you was no more prepaired to meet your 
maker then i am to meet your account, you shure 
would hav to go to hel. 
hopin you will do this, i beg to remain, 
israel turner 
pine not, miss. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 5, 1923. 
Mr. ISRAEL TURNER, Pine Knot, Miss. 

Dear Sir: We received your unique letter of the 
fourth and we think it a classic. We are going 
to have a copy made of it and send it to our 
friends for a Christmas greeting. We really did 
not know you were up against it, and inasmuch as 
this account is small we will charge it off as a 
Christmas present to you, as your letter really 
did us more good than the money. So you may 
consider yourself square with us. We hope you 
have a good Christmas. Don’t drink too much 
shinny. After the first we want you to get busy on 
ties again, as your ties are almost as good as 
your letters, and we want to handle them. Yours 
truly, HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co. 
H.G.L. 


RIVERSIDE, MISS., Dec. 17, 19238. 
THE HiGgH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: We enjoyed your letter about the 
market and conditions, but we believe you are 
wrong. You fellows sitting up in a nice steam 
heated office, with your feet cocked up on the desk 
smoking good cigars; or if you go out, the only 
time you put your foot on the ground is on the 
golf links, can not judge accurately of all the con- 
ditions. This weather has played havoc with log- 
ging. In our own case we did not have any big 
stock of lumber on hand and no logs ahead, and the 
last three weeks have just put us out of business. 
What little lumber we have will soon be gone, and 
it will be a month before we can get in the woods 
again, even if it does not rain any more. So 
whether your buyers are enthusiastic or not they 
will have another guess coming if they think the 
sawmills are loaded up with a whole lot of cheap 
lumber to dump on them below cost. I was in 
Laurel last week and the prices those boys were 
holding out for and stated they would get within 
three weeks, made me look like the piker I feel 
sometimes I am. 

We have some hardwood and if you want it we 
will sell you 100,000 feet 4/4 sap gum for $40, 
$30 and $15; and 100,000 feet of cak for $75, $45 
and $25. Better buy it quick or next week I will 
want about $2 more. 

Wishing you a Merry Christmas, we are, yours 
truly, RIVERSIDE LUMBER Co. 





New ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 18, 1923. 
THE RIVERSIDE LUMBER Co., Riverside, Miss. 
Gentlemen: Your letter received. You may 
enter our order for the 100,000 feet each oak and 
gum per your prices. We will have to do some 
selling to make any profit out of it, but we have to 


take a shot in order to keep some business moving, 
You understand we did not say but what business 

would be better. What we are trying to do, as 

far as our influence reaches, is to keep the mills 

from going up too fast. We believe 1924 is going 

to be a good year. Yours truly, 

H.G.L. HicgH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 17, 1923. 

THE HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 
Gentlemen: We have your “Terms to Whole- 
salers,”’ and we think the terms are all right. You 
may enter our order No. 3,462 and we will com- 
ply with your terms, it being understood, of course, 
that you put up the grade and stand back of it 
according to association inspection. In case of 
any complaint we will wire you and you may 
either authorize us to adjust or order official in- 

spection as you prefer. Yours truly, 
THE QUAKER LUMBER Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 20, 1923. 
THE QUAKER LUMBER Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Your letter of the seventeenth 
received. We are entering order No. 3,462 and 
enclose our formal acceptance. We are glad to 
know you find our wholesale terms agreeable. We 
sent them to a wholesaler last week and he ridi- 
culed us, stating we were arrogating to ourselves 
all honesty, and it appeared to him we want to 
get his good money for a lot of junk and then 
leave him high and dry. That is not the spirit 
at all. It is a question of mutual confidence and 
of meeting each other half way. We simply claim 
that a wholesaler’s place is not only to properly 
distribute lumber but to finance it. If you want 
us to carry the account until car arrives and is 
checked out and you get the freight bill, and then 
discount it, we are carrying the account for you, 
as well as guaranteeing your profit, and in that 
case we think you are a commission man and not 
a wholesaler. You understand we are wholesalers 
ourselves and when we sell our wholesale friends 
we only ask them to do what we are constantly 
doing ourselves. 

We write this explanation because of the recent 
criticism we received of that same set of terms 
we submitted to you. 

We will fill the order promptly and right, and 
stand behind it according to official inspection. 
You take care of the terms and we will back up 
the stock. Yours truly, 

H.G.L. HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


[Another instalment of the Letters from the 
Mail of a Wholesaler will appear in a later 
issue—EpITOoR | 


SARBAEBBEBARAABaAAB: 


“Egypt’s” Cotton Helps Lumbermen 


TAMMS, Iuu., Jan. 28.—Cotton growing is be- 
coming an important crop in southern Illinois 
—known as ‘Egypt’—and is helping retail 
lumbermen,’’ said J. A. Vansickle, of A. RB. 
Vansickle & Son, wholesale and retail pine and 
hardwood lumber dealers. Mr. Vansickle went on 
to say that about twenty acres is all one family 
can take care of in cotton, and so a small house 
is built on each twenty acres. Colored folks from 
the South, who are experienced in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, are being brought in to occupy 
the houses. Cotton is the biggest ‘‘money’’ 
crop that can be grown as a field crop in south- 
ern Illinois, and the cotton produced there 1s 
claimed to be of fine quality. For eight or 
ten years cotton has been grown in a small way 
in the counties between the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi rivers, but with the present high prices 
for cotton the incentive is strong to go into this 
fleecy crop extensively. It is said that it will 
be at least half a dozen years before the boll 
weevil can invade ‘‘Egypt,’’ and others claim 
that perhaps this insect pest may never come 
that far north. Cotton growing demands 4 


dense population and the people have to have 
better houses to live in than in the South, and 
more houses mean more lumber to build them. 
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Good Mill 


= Sa BE Connections 
Merits of New ‘“Duat”’ Tructractor — —— one man does the hauling 












































































: to furnish you with 
The small gasoline propelled industrial haulage “The wagon was bought new for $27 in 1897, enable us J ; y 
yehicle has long been utilized to advantage 9 and we are still using it. I use the Ford for get- lumber of high quality and uni- 
transporting materials in and about lumber yards, ting to and from the office and do the running re lookin 
industrial plants, railroad stations and terminals, around in it. There is nothing fancy about this form values. If you are 8 
machine shops, mills, warehouses, docks and «stor- outfit, but it does the work, and it surely is not for a better source of supply we 
age yards. Improvements to present equipment expensive. The men like the Ford better than the 
os new types are from time to time placed on the jd horse. The wagon is light, being of 1,500- want a chance to show you what 
market, and in this connection the announcement pound capacity, single horse, but the men move we can doin 
py the Clark Tructractor Co., of Buchanan, Mich., 00 to 1,200 feet of lumber on it right along.” 
that it has just put into production hap new ial ati . 
“Duat” tructractor will be of interest. This ma- i 
chine—shown in the accompanying illustration— Good Reading for Tractor Users 1 I 1e ypress, 
is the result of two years’ development work by The January issue of Milestones, a house organ 9 
the Clark company. ; published monthly by Monarch Tractors (Inc.), of 
The “Duat” is a compact, 3-wheeled gasoline Watertown, Wis., in the interest of the company’s dwoo 3 
powered mobile crane, truck and tractor, which ,;anization and friends, contains eight pages of afr 
pivots om. ORY wheel and has a turning radius of interesting reading matter for tractor users. Among 
but 52 inches, permitting the vehicle to turn around =the principal articles appearing in the latest num- ita 
easily be + ——s Pr eos 4 a oa ber are: “Prosperity Travels on Good Roads,” de- Remember we specialize in Long 
vided by 16-inch wheels equippe 2" scribing the Monarch twin rotary snow plow : 
solid rubber tires. The manufacturer states that clearing a high drift; “Tractive Effort,” demon- and Short Leaf Yellow Pine, 
the “Duat” = Rage smallest Rane ctcemgeli 5 oc strating the pulling power of the Monarch model Timbers, Special Cuttings and 
tractor ever built, having a wheel-base o nm » tractor, and a biographical sketch of A. B. Webb, : 
with a tread of 33 inches. A brake beneath the chief engineer of the Monarch organization, who R. R. Stock, Oak Flooring, Red 
receutly. Camtanel, tite eager toes setery = and White Oak, Ash, Gum,Elm, 
plow which was displayed a e Highway Indus- : o.4 
tries Exhibit held at the Coliseum, Chicago, last Cottonwood, Genuine Louisiana 
month in connection with the convention of the Red Cypress. 
’ American Road Builders’ Association. Mr. Webb’s 
' first tractor experience was as an operator on . , 
‘ farm machines. He then became connected with Write for quotations. 
> the Pioneer Tractor Co., of Calgary, Alta., as a 
s tractor expert, joining the Monarch forces in ° 
; June, 1916, since which time his efforts have been Chicago um T 
) centered on the perfection of dependable crawler 
tractors and allied equipment. €3 ( ; { . 
: Seeneeeeneeaa4. | Oa O. 
1 . 
, Delivery System Economy | ARCADE BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
y The problem of horse or motor delivery for 
t building materials and the possible advantages to 
8 those dealers who handle lumber on a compara- 
n tively small scale, has been brought closer to its AN _ 4 
1, ultimate solution by the Deer Lumber Co., of 
t Philadelphia, Pa. DOUGLAS FIR CORPORATION 
rt The question of changing from horse to motor YEON BUILDING PORTLAND,OREGON 
i) driven delivery equipment presented more than 
is just a question of which was the better type. The 
ly installation of power equipment with a_ body 
construction of sufficient length to handle the 18- 
it and 20-foot timbers stacked, meant the use of a 
18 truck which would be an awkward unit in the nar- 
a row lanes of the lumber yard. 
1d Kee - es BP it es Would it be better to forego the advantage of 
n. ae motor equipment; or go to the expense and trou- 
Ip ¢ Clark “Duat” 3-wheeled gasoline powered indus- ble of relocation of lumber piles; or to evolve 
' trial tractor some system which would overcome the difficulty? S SERVICE G 
; John H. Deer decided upon the latter course. 
he driver’s seat, which automatically stops the ma- An intensive survey of the delivery equipment 4 de} Plifemate), | 
er chine when the driver dismounts, is a safety factor. ae a beat posers po ggg be! his ae 
According to the manufacturer, the “Duat” truc- Opened the way towa ec System WHICR Was 
tractor is wen to ten tons, or one to twenty adopted. A tractor and a semitrailer answered LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
trailers, depending on the condition of the factory [the problem. A 3%-ton tractor with a 7%4-ton Salesmen and Buyers 
floor or yard. Thru an ingenious device, a 1-ton pat a" results that were in excess of his COMMISSION REPRESENTATION WANTED 
crane is attached to the “Duat” without the use ©XPectations. : . 2 wae cae 
e- of tools in les sy sacl 1 agg cr ca o h More material is being handled than would  E.B. HAZEN, President. F. G. WATERHOUSE, Vice-Pres 
nis ools in less than five minutes, converting the é se Z = ; E. R. BLAIR, Treasurer. H. WILKINSON, Secretary. 
: “Duat” into a mobile crane. The crane attach- ave been possible with the 5-ton truck which was EE CF 
ail ment will lift and carry loads up to 2,000 pounds. the unit in most common use—and at a smaller — 
R. A brake device permits the load to be carried at ‘investment cost. In addition to lowered invest- 
nd any height up to 56 inches, and the load may be Ment cost he has gained the advantages of greater 
on lowered at will. The machine has been designed handling flexibility ‘and more -efficient unloading WHITE 
ily for the loading and unloading of box cars, the ™eans. ’ : OAK 
ae lifting and towing of loads thru narrow factory The unit is backed into the location where the 
aisles, and for inter-plant haulage, and is an in- lumber is to be piled, the bed tilted until the load 
om expensive general utility haulage unit. slides back to the ground, and then the unit For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
va- ; slowly moves forward until the load rests on the Also POPLAK and other Hardwoods, 
‘py oaenneennaee ground. Less than half a dozen boards slide from LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 
oa i 99 the pile during this process, and the trucking unit _ 
th- _ Ford Better Than Old Horse is back for another load before it could have been The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
F "ehleisen & Rosacker, who conduct country yards emptied by the old mcthods. W.VA 
> at Berkley and Qgden, Iowa, and maintain head- The handling of brick, cement and other mate- lL PARKERSBURG, W. . 
pad quarters at Boone, Iowa, find a Ford very useful rials has been cared for with equal delivery econ- 
ip pol their operations at Boone where their yard omies, and the operation of the unit soon dis- 
118° ; “overs a piece of ground 100x312 feet, with a side closed another advantage. <A second trailer permits ‘ : 
ces track extending the full length. the unloading of one unit while the other is being We can buy from Large, Responsible Ship- 
this ae <i communication regarding the delivered; giving the utility of two units on an pers for prompt shipment 
: se to which the Ford is put, L. F. Fehleisen says: investment slightly in excess of that for single 
ill Gas put, eis y ghtly a sing 
poll pnaveral years ago our horse died so I made a unit. RAILROAD MATERIAL 
: ce of steel and fastened it to the back of the The economy of this unit is shown in the 50 ; : ini ock, Etc 
am awe touring car I had purchased some time back percent increased haulage capacity over that of om a age, ye gh om a Fir " 
ome he my own use, and made suitable shafts for the the 5-ton truck, with the flexibility and efficiency elow rine, Vak, , , » Pir. 
$ & ona and we just back the Ford up to the wagon of handling for loading and unloading. All of Send us your orders for placement. 
1ave pe Couple on. Two men will unload an ordinary which is being accomplished with an operating and R. M. MORRISS & CO. 
and sh With it easily in two days, and sometimes we maintenance expense equal to, or slightly less, 


e Bl ST. LOUIS 
hag ove lumber out under our unloading shed in a_ than that for the single truck unit. tment 
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We’re Always 
on the Job 


when it comes to promptly 
MEMBER supplying high quality 


@T OAK and GUM 

nT 7 

Skee YARD STOCK AND 

' TIMBER CUTTING 
We specialize in thin 
Gum and Oak Lumber. 


H. G. Bohlssen Mfg. Co. 


Band Mill . Angeli 
aa Office: Ewing, (=) Texas 

















Texas Hardwoods 
and Pine Lumber 





OAK, GUM, ELM 
ASH, HICKORY 
CYPRESS 
PINE 
Dimension Stock 

a Specialty. 














Tell us your needs today. 
Boynton Lumber Co. 
er nor mana LUFKIN, TEXAS 

















—The Stamp of Approval—means 
“Order from Keith” 


TOUGH ASH—SOFT ELM—MAGNOLIA 
RED AND SAP GUM—OAK—TUPELO—CYPRESS 


Get Our Prices on These Items ——-—— 
MAGNOLIA 
2 Cars.........4-4 Log Run 
PLAIN SAP GUM 
2 Cars.........4-4 Is & 2s 
' 2 Cars. 5-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, 














TEXAS 
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Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew ptionion covering inthe most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 
poome. doors, sash, blinds, door and window 

rames, etc.,etc. Send for circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (434 x 6%4’’) $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. al 




















Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Bellflower—F. L. Lake has sold yards 
at Bellflower and Hynes, Calif., to Hammond Lumber Co. 

Orange—Kohlberg & Co. sold to Smith Lumber Co., of 
Anaheim. 

Tulare—E. M. Cox Lumber Co. succeeded by Spald- 
ing Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Pocatello—Bowerman Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Anderson & Sons Co., of Logan, Utah. 

ILLINOIS. Galesburg—W. B. Terry Lumber Co. has 
purchased four yards located in Rantoul, Sullivan, Villa 
‘Grove and Penfield. The company now has 14 yards. 

Highland—C. J. Hug has sold his interest in the Hug 
Lumber & Construction Co. to Louis Jacober and Arthur 
Gruenenfelder and name will be changed, but no name 
has as yet been selected. 

IOWA. Coburg—Thomas Shank, of Red Oak, has pur- 
chased the Keister, Collins & Co. lumber yard at Coburg. 

Pleasantville—G. J. Stewart Co. succeeded by W. O. 
Sloan Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Oflices of Detroit Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association moving from Guaranty Trust (Winton 
Building) to 710 Donovan Building, corner Woodward 
and Duffield. 

Fowler—Anthony Wieber & Son succeeded by Wieber 
Lumber Co. A 

MINNESOTA. Moose Lake—E. F. McLeer succeeded 
by McLeer & Weske; saw and planing mill. 

MISSOURI. Conway, Lebanon, Phillipsburg and 
Stoutland—D, . Landers Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Burgner-Bowman-Matthews Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Deshler—W. H. DeBolt, formerly of the 
J. H. Von Steen Lumber Co., of Beatrice, Neb., pur- 
chased the Albert Caughey lumber and coal yards at 
Deshler. 

Newman Grove—Joseph Johnson sold interest in Farm- 
ers’ Lumber & Coal Co. to his partner, Sever Sanderson. 

Omaha—Boyer-Van Kuran Lumber & Coal Co., chang- 
ing name to Boyer Lumber & Coal Co., following the 
promotion to the presidency of E. P, Boyer on the death 
of C. C. Van Kuran. 

Omaha—Cady Lumber Co., changing name to Holland 
Lumber Co., following its purchase by Eugene Holland, 
president of the Holland Lumber Co., of Lincoln, Neb. 
The name Cady Co. will be retained unofficially, how- 
ever, in conjunction with the other, Mr. Holland states. 

OHIO. Canton—Brumbaugh Lumber Co. succeeded by 
¥. J. Hinkel Lumber Co. 

Cleveland—Collamer Lumber Co. has been purchased 
by a group of Cleveland lumbermen, it is announced, and 
a wholesale lumber and sash and door plant will be con- 
ducted there. Officers of the new company are: Presi- 
dent, N. R. Snell; vice president, H. H. Sherman; sec- 
retary, S. P. Cramer; treasurer, M. E. Russell. 

OREGON. Dexter—Hills Bros.’ saw mill and their 
interest in the flume of the Mt. June Flume Co. and 
standing timber near the mill have been purchased by 
the Lewis-Peters Lumber Co., of Eugene. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Fort Washington—Arbuckle-Gor- 
don Co. changing name to J. N. Arbuckle Co. 

WISCONSIN. Valders—Valders Lumber Co. succeeded 
by A. H. Voigt. 





Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Florala—Florala Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 
Camp Hill—Trout Lumber Co., incorporated; capital 


20,000. 
— er Handle Factory, incorporated; capital, 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Algoma Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $3,000,000. 

IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Tuscer Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

ILLINOIS. Harvey—Harvey Millwork & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Waverly—Waverly Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25,000; will take over interests of Thomas H. Gibson, 
who conducted the local yard for 17 years and who is 
retiring from business; incorporators: F, A. Baker, H. 
H. Allen and H. H. Springer; will add the Waverly 
yards to its Pawnee, Farmersville, Sicily, Kincaid and 
Litchfield yards. Walter Martin, local manager. 

INDIANA. Waynetown—Waynetown Mill & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

IOWA. Davenport—Shaw Land & Timber Co., re- 
ducing capital from $600,000 to $150,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Le Blanc Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Shreveport—Houseman Roofing Co., 
capital, $20,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Greenwich—Greenwich Box Shop, 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Newton—H. H. Hawkins & Sons, incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000; builders’ supplies. 

NEW YORK. New York—New York and Ontario 
Lumber Corporation, incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

White Plains—Gedney Way Lumber & Coal Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Dunn—Brannan-Barham-Hill 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

High Point—Kureka Frame Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000. 

Pfafftown—Vienna Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Queen City Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; general retail lumber and 
building material business. 

Cincinnati—Huber Builders’ Material Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

Cleveland—Rockwell Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—Blue Mountain Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $4,500. 

Eugene—tTerrill-Voigt Planing Mill Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Portland—Southeast Portland Lumber Co., incorporat- 
ed; capital, $75,000. 

Seaside—Cullaby Lake Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $6,000. 


incorporated ; 


seer: 
ecb, 





WASHINGTON. Blaine—Wyatt & Miller Lumber 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $499,900. 

Deep River—Deep River Logging Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

Everett—South Fork Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $75,000. 

Olympia—Square Tie Mill, incorporated. 

Port Townsend—Dabob Logging Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $20,000. 

Seattle—Bratnober Co., increasing capital from $600,000 


to $1,000,000. 
Seattle—McKamey Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$20,000. 


Tacoma—La Grande Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$15,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Martinsburg—R. S, Lumber & 
Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—East River Lumber & Fuel 
Co., increasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—W. S. Carter & Co., of 
Brinson, Ga., have sold their timber mill and it is 
being dismantled and moved to Blountstown, Fla. W.S 
Carter & Co. plan building a new mill at some point, 
yet to be decided, between Dothan and Montgomery. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—De Witt Lumber Co. will 
erect frame building; cost, $4,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Anaheim—Smith Lumber Co. increas- 
ing size of yard and installing mill machinery. 

Long Beach—C. T. McGrew & Sons have purchased 
site and will erect woodworking mill, motor driven units. 

Los Angeles—Los Angeles Planing Mill Co. will en- 
large plant at cost of $7,500. 

Los Angeles—Southern California Hardwood & Manu- 
facturing Co. is erecting shed at cost of $4,000. 

Santa Monica—Hardwood Floor Co. erecting store 
building; cost, $2,000. 

GEORGIA. Augusta—Sawmill being erected near 
here by W. C. Zitgraf and his brother; single band; 
capacity, 40,000 ft. daily. 

ILLINOIS. Streator—Ames Lumber Co. will erect 
office and sheds. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Maryland Lumber Co. will 
erect a two-story shed to increase capacity of yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Water Valley—Water Valley Handle 
& Manufacturing Co., of which H. K. Hunter is secre- 
tary; will install lathes, saws, sanding machines, etc.,; 
daily output of 50 dozen handles. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Andrews—Carolina Lumber & 
Supply Co. will tear down old building and erect new one. 

Carthage—Kline Desk Co. will erect factory for mak- 
ing school and flat top desks, tables, etc.; planer, jointer, 
sander, mortiser, glue presses, etc., to be installed. 

OHIO. Martins Ferry—Scott Lumber Co. planning 
erection of new buildings to replace those recently 
burned; planing mill, 70x170 ft.; warehouse, 35x150 ft. 

OREGON. Vernonia—Fred Galbraith, William Baird 
and Joe Kulcer have organized the Galbraith Logging Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—J. P. Simpson and Leon K. 
Wiese are erecting a sawmill on Harbor Island under 
name of Washington Hardwood Co. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Branch—Wilburton & Inklebarger, re- 
cently began; retail lumber. 

Little Rock—DeWitt Lumber Co., recently began re- 
tail lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—G. X. Wendling Co., 
recently began; wholesale. 

Tulare—Spalding Lumber Co., recently began; retail. 

FLORIDA. ‘Tavares—McCormick-Hannah, Lumber Co. 
of St. Petersburg, recently began; retail. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago Heights—Frank H. Stall Tie Co., 
recently began; wholesale and commission; ties and 
lumber. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Highland Lumber & Coal 
Co., recently began; retail. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Ruhlman Lumber Co., recently 


gan. 

Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Sash & Door Co., recently 
began; wholesale millwork. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—A. S. Bliss Lumber Co., 
recently began; wholesale. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—Lauderdale Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale. 

Iuka—Payne & Harland, recently began retail lum- 
ber business. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Ralph L. Smith Lumber 
Co., recently began; wholesale. 

OHIO. Bethesda—Bethesda Lumber Co., will open in 
about two months. 

Roseville—George Spring, lumber dealer of Crooksville, 
will open a branch here with Frank Baughman in 
charge. 

OREGON. Anlauf—Anlauf Lumber Co. has begun 
sawmill operation. 

TEXAS. Coleman—J. S. Rogers has put in a retail 
lumber yard under name of J. S. Rogers Lumber Co.; 
will handle general stock of building material. 


Casualties 


FLORIDA. Perry—Fire destroyed hardwood mill of 
Homer L. Williams, manufacturer of automobile spokes 
and rims, east of Perry, on Jan. . The owner was 
seriously injured when the smokestack fell, breaking 
several of his ribs and crushing him, It is not known 
whether plant will be rebuilt. 

NEW YORK. - Lancaster—The office of the J. C. Weil 
lumber yard was destroyed by fire on Jan. 23, after the 
office safe had been blown up by burglars. No money 
was in the safe, but official records and lumber were 
burned; loss amounts to several thousand dollars. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Burlington—Midway Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $15,000. 

OHIO. Orrville—Ohio Wood Preserving Plant dam- 
aged by fire; loss, $40,000; one unit destroyed. 
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The sash, door and millwork trade continues on 
an even .keel, all plants enjoying a good run of 
pusiness, with prospects for the coming months 
yery favorable. 

Sash and door plants in the Merrill, Wis., dis- 
trict are reported to be doing a brisk business 
for so early in the year, altho the volume of orders 
thus far has not reached the total of the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Optimism prevails, 
and increasing business is looked for in February. 


The operators of sash, door and interior finish 
plants at Duluth, Minn., report a substantial in- 
crease in the number of bills offered for figuring 
lately. The market is firm on all items, and the 
plants have sufficient orders on file to keep them 
quite busy. 

The sash, door and millwork factories of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, report orders booked sufficient to keep 
them operating to capacity for several weeks. 
Figuring on spring construction is brisk, and many 
builders are getting into the market earlier than 
usual. Factories are buying materials more freely, 
indicating confidence in the future. 

The Minneapolis, Minn., factories are receiving 
orders at about the normal rate. The local dealers 
report a bright outlook for the months ahead. The 
city trade is now brisk, keeping the mills well 
employed. 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been active lately, altho the severe weather has 
somewhat reduced the amount of building going on. 
A bad fire has hampered the operations of one 
large plant, a large amount of stock having been 
destroyed, but this effect is only temporary. 





Some of the Kansas City, Mo., producers report 
new figuring not as heavy as usual, on account 
of the recent cold weather, but sales managers 
say they have a considerable volume of orders on 
hand and expect heavy demand now that the 
weather has moderated. 


Members of the sash and door trade of Balti- 
more, Md., express satisfaction with prevailing 
conditions and confidence in the future. They are 
getting about as many inquiries as could well be 
expected at this time, and prospects are for a very 
fair movement when construction work gets fully 
under way again. 


The sash and door factories of Omaha, Neb., re- 
port increased activity during the latter part of 
January. All indications point to a very pros- 
perous building season, and local mills are already 
figuring on a number of bills, which will be placed 
unless something occurs to alter the building 
situation, 


Gives Woodwork for Directors’ Room 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—The finishing 
touches are being put on the directors’ room of 
the Chamber of Commerce in the new building of 
the Kansas City Athletic Club. The directors’ 
room is beautifully finished in Missouri black wal- 
nut, embellished with exquisite carved work. The 
woodwork for this room, representing a cost of 
about $4,000, was donated by F. J. Moss, president 
of the American Sash & Door Co., Kansas City. 
All the millwork for this splendid club building 
was supplied by the American Sash & Door Co., 
representing a total cost of around $150,000. 








BERT CHARLES BALL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 30—Bert Charles Ball, 
stockholder and one of the directors of the Wil- 
lamette Iron & Steel Works, of this city, died on 
Sunday, Jan. 27, of cerebral hemorrhage. Mr. 
Ball retired as president of the company two years 
ago because of ill health and was succeeded by 
A. G. Labbe. Mr. Ball was one of the most notable 
figures in the machinery manufacturing world and 
was the son of Franklin Ball, founder of the Ball 
Engine Works, of Erie, Pa., also a leader in this 
field. B. C. Ball was born in Grand Island, N. Y., 
June 22, 1870. He was a graduate of Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Class of 1895, with degree 
in mechanical engineering, and at once entered the 
business in which he became prominent. Mr. Ball 
was an active member of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Portland and a leader in civie and social or- 
ganizations. A widow and one daughter survive 
him. The funeral was held in Portland on Tuesday. 





JOHN B. STEVENS, pioneer Northwest lum- 
berman and a resident of Tacoma, Wash., for 
the last 38 years, died at his home in that city 
Jan. 14 at the age of 65. Mr. Stevens had been 
confined to his bed since suffering an attack of 
heart trouble last July. He was born in Denton, 
Mich., and went to Tacoma in 1887 as a traveling 
salesman for a hat manufacturing firm. He 
decided to make that city his home, and in part- 
hership with John Snyder, now president of 
the Clear Fir Lumber Co., established the 
Stevens & Snyder mill at the head of Com- 
mencement Bay, one of the earliest of Tacoma’s 
lumber mills. The plant burned in 1892, and 
the panic of 1893 caused the failure of plans 
for rebuilding it. Mr. Stevens then retired 
from the lumber business and established a 
retail hay, grain and feed store which later 
became the John B. Stevens Co., one of the 
largest wholesale hay, grain and feed concerns 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


EDWARD GUILD WYCKOFF, a prominent 
ysiness man of Ithaca, N. Y., and a pioneer 
§ several local enterprises, including the 
2 kort Lumber & Manufacturing Co., died at 
8 residence on Jan. 22 at the age of 57. At 
One time Mr. Wyckoff was manager of the 
nen ston Typewriter Co., and he was prom- 
ey identified with the development of Cor- 
te Heights, the street railway company and 

e electric light and power company of Ithaca, 
and the Cornell Incubator Co. 





C. C. ROOP, owner and manager of the Roop 
Lumber Co., of Wakefield, Kan., died at his 
i me there on Saturday, Jan. 19, after a linger- 
ng iliness of Bright’s disease. He was nearly 

years old and had been in the retail lumber 





business for 31 years. Mr. Roop was one of 
those lumbermen who are enthusiastic about 
the business in which they are engaged and 
was always actively interested in all movements 
toward the development of the trade. He had 
a host of friends in the business and out of it. 
Funeral services were held under the auspices 
of the Masonic Lodge on Monday, Jan. 21, with 
interment at Highland Cemetery in Wakefield. 
A widow, two daughters and a granddaughter, 
his father, one brother and one sister survive. 





GEORGE J. ROTHAN, prominent for many 
years in the lumber and planing mill industry 
of Peoria, Ill, died on Jan. 19, at his home 
there following a brief illness. He was 72 years 
old and was head of the lumber company bearing 
his name. He had been a resident of Peoria 
for more than half a century. Mr. Rothan was 
a native of Cincinnati, Ohio. He is survived by 
a son, Charles A., who was associated with him 
in the business. 





MRS. JANE TOTTER MENGEL, mother of 
c. C., C. R. and H. W. Mengel, of the Mengel 
Co., Louisville, Ky., died at her home in Bay 
View, Mich., a few days ago of pneumonia, fol- 
lowing a ten days’ illness. Mrs. Mengel was the 
widow of C. C. Mengel, founder of the business 
which has been operated by her sons since his 
death. 


JOHN A. TEMPLETON, in the late ’60s a 
member of the lumber firm of Templeton & Get- 
temy, of Monmouth, IIL, died at his home there 
on Jan. 21. No members of the immediate 
family survive. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Jan. 28.—The Powell Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, has purchased 6,000 acres of 
timber land in Allen Parish about six miles south 
of Oakdale. The price is —— at $35,000. In 
discussing the purchase W. P. Weber, president of 
the company stated: “The Powell Lumber Co. 
bought the land at a sheriff’s sale for its pine and 
hardwood timber. We have not yet decided 
whether we shall build a mill on it or haul the 
Lace to Lake Charles for manufacturing into 
umber.” 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Jan. 28.—Marion J. Miller, 


of the Miller Lumber Co., has acquired 120 acres 
of timber land in Loudon County, cruising about 
1,000,000 feet of southern pine and oak. 





MICCOSUKED, FLA., Jan. 28.—J. S. Miller and B. 

M. Turner, of Barnesville, Ga., are reported to have 

purchased a timber tract near here which will run 
about 20,000,000 feet of long and shortleaf pine. 


Let It Make 
Money For You 


“‘Larite’’ Flooring makes 
money for other dealers— 
why not for you? Its smooth 
surface, dense grain and 
even milling has won the ap- 
proval of critical builders. 

You'll find it profitable to 
order “‘Larite’’ and you can 
also find some real values in 
our 


Southern Pine 
Yard and Shed Stock 


You simply can’t beat 
Carter - Kelley stock. 


Carter-Kelley 
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A NON-MIRING WAGON 


Capacity 10 tons. Adapted for hauling over 
sand, mud, bad roads or soft a More 
Will carry capacity 








l wherever animals or tractors can work. 


direct from Chicago factory. 
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HUDSON 
OA 
FLOORING 


ONE of the most up-to-date 
flooring plants in the country 
produces Hudson Oak Flooring. 


That is one reason that it has 
the qualities that satisfy critical 
builders. It is even in texture, 
has an attractive figure and a 
smooth finish. 


You can make money on it. 
Try a car or two. 


Send for free samples. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


P.O. BOX 217 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Owned by Hudson & Dugger Company 




















SOFT 
TEXTURED 


LOORING 


Now’s the time when many deal- 
ers are making good money by en- 
couraging home owners to cover 
their old softwood floors with Mc- 
Minnville Brand Oak Flooring. 





You can get this class of business 
by pointing out to customers that it 
is easier to obtain carpenters during 
the winter months; also by telling 
them about the soft texture, beauti- 
ful figure and velvet-like finish of 
our flooring. 


Send us a trial order now. 


ILLE 
MINNY GCo. 


MCMINNVILLE,TENN. 


- on its season’s cut, which will be a large one. 











COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Jan. 28.—Hardwood trade is becoming more ac- 


tive. Both factory and retail buying are increas- 
ing. There is a distinct tendency toward higher 
quotations, and higher price lists are being pre- 
pared. Automobile, musical instrument and box 
factories are good purchasers. Furniture factor- 
ies are expected to come into the market soon, as 
their shows were generally successful. Railroad 
inquiries are numerous and many are developing 
into orders. Replenishment buying is the rule with 
retailers. Shipments are prompt. Dry stocks are 
only fair, and of Nos. 1 and 2 common there is 
a distinct searcity. Production and shipments are 
about on a level. F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. 
M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a strong demand. 
Quotations are stronger. Railroad inquiries are 
especially good. W. M. Ritter came here recently 
for a conference with department heads. L. C. 
Bonner, sales manager American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., is having a good trade in hardwoods. J. 
A. Ford, of the Imperial Lumber Co., is also having 
a good hardwood trade. 

Southern pine trade is showing some strength 
altho buying has eased off somewhat. There is no 
recession in prices, howevér, and strength in di- 
mension and boards is increasing. Rough finish 
is also considerably sought after. Transit cars are 
not very numerous, and are easily disposed of. Dry 
stocks are nat large. W. L. Whitacre, of the W. 
L. Whitacre Lumber Co., reports a steady demand, 
with prices holding up well in most respects. The 
Andrew Lumber Co. is having a better trade in 
southern pine, and prices show considerable firm- 
ness. The Buckeye Lumber Exchange is also hav- 
ing a good trade. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 28.—Hardwood trade in southwestern In- 
diana has shown some improvement during the last 
week or ten days, in spite of cold weather. Fac- 
tories are buying briskly, and retailers are coming 
into the market better. A good amount of business 
is expected from furniture factories. In many in- 
stances retail stocks in the rural districts are re- 
ported low, and dealers are showing a disposition 
to build them up. Box manufacturers have been 
in the market of late for a great deal of lumber. 
Sash and door dealers report a steady trade, with 
the outlook for future business very good. Lum- 
ber manufacturers report that shipments are rather 
prompt, and dry stocks only fair. Oak, walnut, 
gum, poplar and ash have all been having a fair 
demand, while there are scattered calls for chest- 
nut, maple, cypress and many other items. Local 
hardwood men are of the opinion that prices will 
be higher, due to the fact that heavy rains and 
floods in the southern States are reducing produc- 
tion. A good many logs and ties are reported to 
have been lost during recent floods along Green and 
Barren rivers in western Kentucky. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Jan, 28.—The sawmill of the Jacob Mortenson 
Lumber Co., at Wausau, resumed operations last 
Thursday with a day and night crew. The Crosby 
Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Gagen, Wis., has started 
New 
machinery was recently- installed. Several camps 
are in operation and a large supply of logs has ar- 
rived at the plant. The Bekkedal Lumber Co. 
started operations at Couderay, Wis., last week. 
The mill will run until late in the fall. The com- 
pany employs 150 men at its plant and 300 in the 
woods. Timber on the Couderay Indian reservation 
is being logged, and this year will nearly complete 
the cut. The timber is pine, hardwood and hem- 
lock, transported to Couderay by large steam 
crawler trains. The company has operated on the 
reservation for about fifteen years. 

Retail lumbermen are very optimistic about the 
season’s outlook. Moreover they are in hopes 
that advances will be slight, and that present price 
levels will be maintained as far as possible. Prices 
have gained strength and indications are that there 
will be some advances before long. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Hixon, of La Crosse, plan 
a tour of Europe this spring and summer. They 
will visit in Italy, Switzerland, France and Eng- 
land. Mr. and Mrs. Hixon leave La Crosse Jan. 27 
for California, returning to their home a short time 
before leaving for abroad. 

The Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co., of this city, man- 
ufacturer of sash and doors, today announced that 
each of its employees would receive a bonus for 
1923 equal to 34.84 percent of wages for that pe- 
riod. 


The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., of Marshfield, 
Wis., has announced that it will buy timber prod- 
ucts at Little Black and Stetsonville, and will pay 
the following prices: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
Vg) re -$40 $12 Basswood ...$30 $14 
Elm and ash. 25 12 Red&wht. oak 50 15 
M@DIC .cécas 20 12 PONG acbecass 35 =. 20 
Hemlock and tamarack.....cccecessccs err. 2 


The following prices for woods run No. 1 saw 
logs, not graded for veneer, delivered to the Med- 
ford Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Medford, have been 
announced: Hemlock and tamarack, 12 and 14 
feet, $16 ; 16 feet, $17; pine, No. 1, $35 ; No. 2, $20; 
No. 1 basswood, oak and birch, $23; No. 1 elm 
and ash, $21; No. 1 maple, $15. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Jan. 28.—The market is steady. Transit cars, 
however, are becoming more numerous. With the 
return of milder weather, retail business is pick- 
ing up very decidedly, and from present indications 
promises to be unusually good for the remainder of 
the winter, 

Training apprentices for the building trades will 
be fully considered at the annual convention of the 
Associated Building Employers of Michigan at 
Grand Rapids on Feb. 5, 6 and 7. 

The offices of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, formerly in the Guaranty Trust Building, 
are now at 710 Donovan Building, corner Wood- 
ward and Duffield streets. Secretary Geo. H. 
Ifowenstein is rapidly getting adjusted to his new 
office. 

Testimony in the investigation of forest fires in 
the upper peninsula of Michigan last fall indicates 
that 75 percent were caused by carelessness prin- 
cipally on the part of the public, according to 
J. E. Converse, assistant attorney general. Most 
are due to dropping of cigarette or cigar stubs 
or burning matches, and to fires left by campers or 
motorists, and by homesteaders engaged in clear- 
ing lands. Secause the woods were ‘“pone-dry,” 
this carelessness resulted in so many small fires 
that locating them was difficult. One of the out 


standing recommendations will be an_ intensive 
Statewide campaign to interest the public, for 


it is impossible for the State to control the situa- 
tion without public coéperation. This view is sub- 
stantiated by C. A. Hoar, of the Forest Service, 
who is working with State officials. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 28.—Building permits for last week num- 
bered 54, with costs of $259,200. ‘The severe 
weather has interfered with building. 

The Attica (N. Y.) Home Building Co., with 
capital of $60,000, will at once erect twenty dwell- 
ings in that village and offer them for sale as fast 
as completed. The building project was originated 
because of the enlargement of the plant of the 
Westinghouse Co. there. 

The West Seneca Lumber Co., which recently 
acquired a tract of six acres on South Park Ave- 
nue, Lackawanna, N. Y., just south of Buffalo, 
has moved to its new location. New offices, sheds 
and warehouses have been erected on the property. 

A recent addition to the box trade here is the 
Riverside Box & Lumber Co. D. E. Maytham is 
head of the company. 

Carleton W. Betts has been spending the last 
week calling on the New York trade in the inter- 
est of the Betts Lumber Co. 

Joseph Bydolek has severed his connection with 
the Buffalo Sash & Door Co., and is taking an ex- 
tended vacation in Florida, where he has been 
playing some championship golf. He will visit 
Pinehurst before returning home. 

Cc. J. Ambs has succeeded Mr. Bydolek as man- 
ager of the Buffalo Sash & Door Co. He has been 
connected wtih the Iroquois Door Co. of this city, 
and for the last five years has represented it in 
Albany territory. 

Fred M. Sullivan spent several days in Chicago 
last week, looking after business for T. Sullivan 
& Co. 

Joseph S. Harris, the Elk Street lumber dealer, 
has left for Florida and the West Indies, and will 
also visit the Panama Canal. Henry E. Mallue, 
of H. E. Mallue & Bro., is spending a two weeks 
vacation in Florida. 

William L. Henrich has been ill at his home dut- 
ing the last two weeks, suffering from rheumatism. 

A. C. Farris, of the Farris Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., is planning to be in this 
city later in the week on a business trip. 

G. Blias & Bros. have about completed work 
upon a giant bombing biplane. It has a wing 
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area of 1,500 square feet, and with two 500-horse- 
power Liberty motors running it is expected to 
earry a load of 6,900 pounds and reach an altitude 
of 13,500 feet. The speed is 105 miles an hour. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 28.—While people in general have been 
complaining about the intensely cold weather in 
this vicinity, it has stimulated logging operations, 
and lumbermen are delighted. 


Jobbers in the vicinity of Ishpeming, Mich., are 
having difficulty in filling their contracts, because 
of the late arrival of snow. When the snow did 
come it was so dry that it did not pack well, 
making hauling extremely difficult. It is reported 
that some jobbers will be unable to get their tim- 
ber out of the woods. There is no shortage of 
men but there is a shortage of heavy draft horses. 
Several of the jobbers in the vicinity of Ishpem- 
ing have sold their output to the Ford Motor 
Co. and are shipping to the mills at Iron Moun- 
tain and L’Anse. 


The Green Bay excelsior plant of the Marinette- 
Green Bay Manufacturing Co. will reopen shortly, 
according to E. R. Schneider, manager. Ship- 
ments of logs during the last two months promise 
to keep it running all summer. The peeling ma- 
chine has been in operation for some time. Bass- 
wood and poplar are used for manufacturing the 
best grades of excelsior. Between twenty and 
twenty-two cords of wood are used daily. 


Ray Andrews, of Talbot, Menominee County, 
Michigan, expects to start his mill during the 
coming week. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 29.—Inquiries have been quite good and 
business has been booked, but some local jobbers 
and manufacturers have been a little short of 
wanted items. The movement is improving, and 
includes a larger number of items. Oak is better 
in common, while poplar is good, and sap gum is 
especially active, with prices rising. Production in 
some sections has been a little better, as operators 
are endeavoring to increase production in prepara- 
tion for a good demand in spring. Quotations, 
inch stocks: Quartered white oak, FAS, $140 and 
$80; No. 1 common quartered red oak, $115 and 
$65. Plain oak, red or white, FAS, $100; com- 
mon, $62.50. Poplar, $115; saps and selects, $85; 
common, $60. Quartered or plain red gum, $85 and 
$50; sap, $57 and $47. Walnut, $215 for FAS, 
$155 for selects and $115 for common. Ash, $105 
and $60. Chestnut, $110 and $65. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 29.—Demand for southern hardwoods 
continues to broaden as the new year advances, 
and the tone of the market is undergoing steady 
improvement, with the trend of prices rather up- 
ward. Most firms in Memphis report their order 
books well filled, while they all indicate that in- 
quiries are unusually extensive. 30th consuming 
and distributing interests are in the market in a 
rather substantial way and the quantity of lumber 
being shipped is abnormally heavy. Wholesale in- 
terests are notably active, while manufacturers of 
automobiles, flooring, sash, doors, interior trim 
and wood containers, including heavy packing 
crates, are buying in decided volume. Furniture 
manufacturers have not, apparently, departed from 
their hand-to-mouth policy of purchase but, even 
so, they are credited with having placed a large 
humber of orders for lumber and veneers during 
the last ten days to two weeks. There is a fair 
inquiry from manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments and vehicles, while miscellaneous consumers 
are in the market for their needs. Meantime, 
stocks are decreasing as a result of shipments 
somewhat in excess of current production. The 
greatest relative shortage, and the most pro- 
nounced relative strength, are in Nos. 1 and 2 
common plain red and white oak and all grades of 
sap gum, both plain and quartered. Quite an ap- 
preciable increase in demand from the automo- 
bile industry is noted in the case of sound but 
wormy oak. 

Producing conditions are not improving. Fur 
ther rains have fallen in the Valley area during 
the last few days, and these have tended to keep 
the lowlands pretty thoroughly covered with sur- 
face and back water. Logging is proceeding un- 
der quite adverse conditions and estimates are 
current that, when present rather slight log re- 
Serves have been used up, the mills in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Mississippi and southeatern 
Missouri may not be able to produce more than 
50 per cent of normal output. Offerings of logs 
in the open market are comparatively light and 
prices are showing an advancing tendency under 
the stimulus of active competitive bidding therefor. 

W. Chapman Dewey, of the Chapman-Dewey 
Lumber Co., with offices here and mills at Marked 


Tree, Ark., has had plans drawn for a typical 
English country home. The cost will be about 
$25,000. . 

F. K. Conn, president Bayou Land & Lumber Co., 
accompanied by his wife and Frank E. Linz, of 
the Cincinnati offices, will enjoy the cruise to 
Havana, Cuba, and points in the Panama Canal 
Zone being conducted under the auspices of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce. 

Cc. C. Major, of the S. C. Major Lumber Co., and 
his wife will sail from New York March 1 for 
Bermuda. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 29.—Demand for lumber at retail yards 
received a decided impetus with the arrival of mild 
weather, and wholesalers felt this stimulation of 
demand almost at once, since retail stocks are low. 
In the demand from the wood consuming indus- 
tries, especially the interior trim and flooring fac- 
tories, birch and maple centinue to be the strong 
items. Stocks of both are daily growing more 
searce. Prices continue firm on all hardwoods, 
with a stiffening tendency in birch and maple. 
Wood consuming industries, including the furniture 
factories, are once more in the market for large 
quantities of hardwood and, with the better grades 
taken care of by these interests, and the lower 
grades in demand from the box factories and crat- 
ing and rough lumber industries, the general aspect 
of the market is most favorable. Cold weather has 
assisted operations in the woods and the logging 
roads are in excellent condition. It is reported 
from northern Wisconsin centers that dry stocks 
are very low, and that a demand for green lumber 
has already set in. Orders being received at lumber 
mills are in greater volume than the companies 
can handle and mill operation is going forward at 
an accelerated rate in order to cope with the de- 
mand. Demand for the lower grades of lumber is 
especially strong and stocks are low. 

The Menasha Woodenware Co., largest wood pail 
manufacturer in the world, has passed its seventy- 
fifth milestone. The company was founded in 1849. 

The Bell Lumber Co., of Ashland, Wis., has re- 
sumed work. Five camps, two at Winegar, Wis., 
and three at Winchester, are being operated. Ten 
earloads will be shipped daily from outside camps. 
The principal cut will be cedar. 


Building permits issued last week in Milwaukee 
totaled 373 and represented building values of 
$195,899. During the corresponding week in 1923, 
424 permits were issued to a value of $212,228. 

Frank E. Brown, employed by the Ashland 
(Wis.) branch of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., 
of Milwaukee, for the last eleven years, has been 
made manager of that branch with supervision over 
the entire northwest operations of the company. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 29.—Lumber trade in Houston and vicinity 
is unusually prosperous. Orders for southern pine, 
hardwoods, shingles and lath have been pouring 
in for some weeks, and future prospects are bright. 
Steady advances have resulted from the shortage 
of stocks. Long continued rains have held down 
production. The weather for the last few days 
has been fair, and considerable improvement in 
shipments is expected. Price advances in southern 





_ pine have averaged around $1 a thousand. While 


hardwood prices have not shown an appreciable 
increase, they are expected to advance. Lath are 
in unusually strong demand, but shingle trade 
has slowed up somewhat after a brief spell of good 


business. 
(SEE aeeaaaaaaaas 


HYMENEAL 


SPACH-HEATH. The marriage of Miss Ger- 
trude Heath and Leonard Spach, prominent 
young lumberman of Marinette, Wis., took place 
in Chicago recently, the couple leaving imme- 
diately for Miami, Fla., where the groom is 
engaging in the lumber business. The affair 
was really an elopement, the wedding having 
been originally scheduled for next summer. 
Miss Heath, a post-graduate student of Mil- 
waukee-Downer College in Milwaukee, lived in 
Marinette and had long been acquainted with 
Mr. Spach who was associated with the Sawyer- 
Goodman Lumber Co. there.: When Mr. Spach 
received a sudden business call to Miami and 
decided to engage in business there, Miss Heath 
at once dropped her studies, the young couple 
met in Chicago and were married and left for 
Miami. The elopement was made known in dis- 
patches from Chicago and in a telegram to the 
bride’s parents. 





CLOYD-HOAGLIN. Elwood Cloyd, yard man- 
ager for the Spellman Lumber Co., at Lincoln, 
Ill., and Miss Bernice Hoaglin were married on 
Jan. 23 in the Christian Church parsonage in that 
city. After a brief honeymoon they will be at 
home on Fourth Street, Lincoln. 














ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 


Varnville, S.C. 
BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 
Gable, S.C. dessa, Fla. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 
Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 


Also agents for 
DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 
CYPRESS CO. 

In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY, 

Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. 

Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 











COLONIAL LUMBER Co. 


B and Better Short Leaf Steam 
Dried, Rough 


FINISH 


No. 2 and Better Dimension, 
Dressed as Wanted 


One Inch No. 2 Worked to Any 
Pattern Wanted 


COLONIAL LUMBER CO. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


























If It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA 
We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 
J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 


Genera! Sales Office, 1234 Commercia! Trust Building, 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago New England St. Louis 
Representative Representative Representative 
James N. Woodbury, J.J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 


11S. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, State 9022. 


The largest Poplar Mill in the World 


30 Hemming St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Railway Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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You Can Sell It 


There’s a big market waiting in every town 
for The Bessler Movable Stairway. Four- 
teen years’ success behind it and a great 
future ahead. 


Is Making of \\Foldsupout of theway 
tp when not in use 








Movable 
Stairway 


Saves the building owner 
$1,000 by making his attic easily 
accessible without taking up valu- 
able space beiow. Useful in ofhice 
building and garages, as well as in 
homes. Guaranteed perfectly satisfactory 
or money refunded. 


The Bessler Movable Stairway Co. 
General Offices: 1903 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio 
New York Offices: 103 Park Avenue 








ALABAMA PINE 


iw Caileag Ppociiallsls 


%” and %” CEILING. 
¥%” and %” BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 
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Longleaf 


TIMBERS =" 


High Grade Shed Stock 


Ask For Prices. 





| Headley Pine Co., ™Ai2™ | 








Yellow Pine r2% 


Shop Lumber 


STEAM DRIED—1”, 114” 


A good cutting grade for sash, door and finish mills. 
Let us tell you more about it. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 
SULLIGENT, ALA 


| 

















Quick Shippers 


SMALL DRESSED 


Timbers 


ALL LONG LEAF 


Ask for delivered prices. 


W.M. Carney Mill Co.,Atmore, Ala. 


High Grade 
Shed Stock 











THE relative merits and costs of various types 
of construction are fully explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume ‘‘Handbook of Build- 
ing Construction.” Covers fully principles, 
methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 26.—Improved weather in the hills south 
and east of Tacoma has resulted in a general re- 
sumption of logging operations by the principal 
camps, and the present output of logs is rapidly 
ipproaching normal. Employment conditions are 
satisfactory and the camps are taking on full 
crews again. 

Lumber shipments by water from Tacoma during 
November totaled more than 60,000,000 feet, ac- 
cording to the report of the city harbormaster. 
It is believed that the December figures are even 
higher, and the year’s total, when compiled, is 
sure to break all previous records. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
present week included the following: For Cali- 
fornia, Stanwood, at Defiance mill; Forest King, 
at Port dock; Solano and San Diego, at St. Paul 
mill. For the Orient, Kohnan Maru, Kongasan 
Maru, Ayaha Maru, Achilles and Yogen Maru, at 
Port dock; Asama Maru, at St. Paul mill, and 
Arabia Maru, at Milwaukee dock. For Central 
America, Providencia at Henderson Bay. For 
South America, Pacifico, at Terminal dock. For 
Australia, Henryk Jbsen, at St. Paul mill. For 
the Atlantic coast, Ipswich, at Port dock; Corvus, 
at Dickman mill, and Lillian Luckenbach, at Ter- 
minal dock. 

Members of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club were 
guests of the Puget Sound Light & Power Co. last 
Wednesday at a luncheon given by the company 
at the newly completed power house at Dieringer. 
The affair took the place of the club’s weekly 
meeting. The lumbermen were taken to Dieringer 
by motor and were shown thru the $7,500,000 plant 
which will generate 84,000 horse power. Following 
the inspection of the plant an elaborate luncheon 
was served, Richard T. Sullivan, general manager 
of the Tacoma Railway & Power Co., made a 
short address of welcome to the visitors, and C. 
V. Allen, publicity man for the company, outlined 
the improvements recently completed by his firm 
and its plans for further expansion. Lee L. 
Doud, president of the club, thanked the officials 
of the power company for the entertainment. The 
club transacted no business. 

A large delegation of Tacoma lumbermen left to- 
day for Seattle to attend the annual meeting of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association this after- 
noon. It was predicted by the local delegates 
that Ernest Dolge, of Tacoma, president of Ernest 
Dolge (Ine.), would be the next president of the 
organization, succeeding R. W. Vinnedge. 

Managers of the employment offices conducted 
by the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen in 
the Pacific Northwest held a meeting at Tacoma 
yesterday to discuss the problems now before their 
organization. Norman F. Coleman, president of 
the Four L, and W. C. Ruegnitz, executive secre- 
tary, also attended the meeting. 

The work of dredging the city waterway, which 
was decided on by the government at the request 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, started last 
Monday. The waterway will be dredged to a depth 
of nineteen feet at mean low water, and the work 
will be of material advantage to a number of 
large mills located on its banks, including the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., the Northwestern Wooden- 
ware Co. and a number of others. The dredging 
will cost about $23,000. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and other timber 
owning firms which have been contesting the in- 
creased valuation assessed on their timber by the 
county, have won their fight for the present. The 
court ruled that the notice given by the board of 
equalization was not legally served, and that the 
1924 taxes are to be based on last year’s assess- 
ment. 

The Tidewater Mill Co. held its annual stock- 
holders’ meeting last week and elected the follow- 
ing officers: J. T. Gregory, president; Harry 
Brebner, first vice president; Leonard Haworth, 
second vice president ; E. V. Wintermote, jr., treas- 
urer, and Frank B. Oakley, treasurer. The capital- 
ization of the company was increased to $300,000 
from $150,000 by the vote of the stockholders. 

The LaGrande Lumber Co., of Tacoma, a new 
concern, has filed articles of incorporation. The 
company is cdpitalized at $15,000 and the incor- 
porators are R. Cramblitt, G. P. Jones and A. O. 
Burmeister. 

Hans Heidner, of Heidner & Grinnell, prominent 
Tacoma lumber exporters, has lost his suit against 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. for the recov- 
ery of damages incident to the company’s can- 
celation of an order for a German firm during the 
war period. The Supreme Court of the United 
States refused a review of the decision of the 
State supreme court which upheld the judgment 
of the lower court denying his claim for damages. 


The St. Paul mill took an order for lumber for 
German delivery before the United States entered 
the war and canceled it when this country became 
involved in the hostilities. 

The Foster Lumber Co. has filed a petition in 
the superior court for the disincorporation of the 
firm. 

August Von Bocklin, president of the Washing- 
ton Manufacturing Co., has organized a new com- 
pany known as the Broadway Development Co., 
for the development of real estate holdings in the 
Broadway business district. He has also an im- 
portant share in the St. Helens Investment Co., 
which has just purchased for $42,000 a trio of 
buildings on St. Helens avenue which will be re- 
modeled and improved. 

The quartet recently organized by employees of 
the John Dower Lumber Co. gave a musical en- 
tertainment last Monday evening at the joint meet- 
ing of the Tacoma and Seattle credit men’s associa- 
tions held at the Butler Hotel in Seattle. The 
members of the quartet are A. L. Weber, Carl 
Arnold, Charles Veith and G. H. Kaschmal. Misg 
Willabelle Hoag is the accompanist. 

Neal Dempsey, treasurer Dempsey Lumber Co., 
who has been seriously ill at his home here for 
the last two weeks, is reported much improved 
and is now believed to be out of danger. Mrs, 
Dempsey’s mother and brother, Mrs. James Gaul, 
of Houghton, Mich., and Ryan Gaul, of Butte, 
Mont., arrived here this week and will stay with 
the family until Mr. Dempsey’s recovery is 
complete. 

W. C. Wheeler, secretary of the Wheeler, Os- 
good Co. and president of the Tacoma school board, 
has announced his candidacy for reélection for the 
later office this week. The election takes place in 
March. Mr. Wheeler has held the position for the 
last two years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Carlson are receiving con- 
gratulations on the birth of a baby girl born last 
Sunday at a Tacoma hospital. Mr. Carlson is 
president of the Carlson Hill Lumber Co., of 
Tacoma, and secretary of the Carlson Lumber Co., 
of Mineral. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 26.—Fir prices are unsettled, with a rather 
wide margin in opinion as to what they really 
should be. At this time of year the normal volume 
of business is rather light, and dealers report it is 
not especially heavy. California is worrying be- 
cause of the lack of rain there, and a large volume 
of business from that State is not expected until 
stocks rushed in during the fall months have been 
fairly well disposed of. The weather bere is favor- 
able and an early spring is indicated. Unfavorable 
weather for any length of time would probably re- 
sult in a serious log shortage on the Columbia 
River, for the loggers are said to have no stocks on 
hand, and rafts in possession of the mills are 
dwindling fast. Pusiness in western pines shows 
a marked improvement, a big volume being trans- 
acted, say Inland Empire reports. , 

Frank J. Cobbs, president Cobbs & Mitchell Co., 
which has large logging operations in western 
Oregon, ‘with headquarters in Portland, has been 
elected a director of the United States National 
Bank of Portland. 

Frank Paramino, of the Paramino Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, was in Portland this week on a busi- 
ness trip. The Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Co. is do- 
ing the buying here now for Mr. Paramino. 

F. W. Roblin, who resigned recently from the 
L. B. Menefee Lumber Co., is opening an office 
here. Mr. Roblin is one of the best known lum- 
bermen in the Northwest. 

Herbert J. Anderson, of the H. J. Anderson Lum- 
ber Co., has just returned from a trip to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and other California points. He 
found conditions unsettled there because of dry 
weather. In Oakland, however, things seemed to 
be moving. 

William D. Wheelwright, formerly head of the 
Pacific Export Lumber Co., underwent a _ serious 
operation here this week. 

Charles L. Lindner, manager Henry D. Davis 
Lumber Co., is back at his desk after having been 
in the hospital for a number of weeks. 

The Portland Lumbermen’s Club will donate to 
the new Masonic Home for Crippled Children a 
75-foot flag pole trimmed into shape by the Western 
Spar Co., of this city. ‘Andy’? Anderson, who is 
with the Gerlinger Lumber Co., is the club’s flag- 
pole committee. The home, and the pole, are to be 
dedicated on Washington’s birthday. 

The Brix Logging Co. and the Niagara Logging 
Co. have resumed operations in the Naselle River 
district, on the Washington side of the lower 


Columbia River. 
The horizontal saw on the head-rig of the Inman, 
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Poulsen Lumber Co.’s mill in Portland is now 
operated by a direct-connected 40-horsepower 
motor. The sawyer uses an overhead switch for 
stopping and starting. 

It is announced that the Macleay estate, of 
Portland, will soon start its hardwood mill at 
Wedderburn, on the Rogue River, where the estate 
has large holdings. The sawmill has been re- 
modeled and new machinery has been installed. 
The mill will turn out handles of all kinds, chair 
spindles, wooden pill boxes and many other small 
wooden novelties. 

E. H. Robertson, sales manager H. P. Dutton 
Lumber Co., stated today that the mill at West- 
lake, Ore., will resume operation Feb. 10. Mr. 
Robertson formerly represented at Spokane, Wash., 
the Bradford-Kennedy Co., of Omaha. 

A. C. Dixon, general manager Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co., was in Portland today en route to his 
home in Eugene from Seattle, where on Friday 
night he attended the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association meeting. The company’s two mills, 
one at Springfield and the other at Wendling, are 
now operating one shift. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 26.—Production at the fir mills continues 
above normal. Foreign trade is inactive, espe- 
cially with Japan and Australia. California busi- 
ness is sluggish. Atlantic coast is active, the mar- 
ket having risen several points during the last two 
weeks. At the same time freight rates thru the 
eanal are rising, being about $2 higher now than at 
the beginning of the year. Rail trade and yard 
business are not partcularly active, there having 


showing an amazingly low percentage of fire loss 
due to wood roof, or shingle, source of origin. 
The percentage was so small that the Insurance 
Commission of. Texas passed the so called hazard 
with no change of tariffs. Mr. Bevan believes the 
action of the Texas commission will be indorsed by 
other commissions as soon as the bureau places the 
facts before them. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 26.—The log movement on the Milwaukee 
railroad is increasing. This week as high as 
eighty-five cars were received in one day. This 
will be increased to a hundred or more cars when 
the Chinn Timber Co. and the Wilson Logging Co. 
become active in February. Within another month, 
rail receipts here will reach more than one hundred 
fifty cars daily. 

Several vessels loaded lumber here this week for 
Japan, the east coast of South America, California 
and Hawaii. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
furnished cargoes for California, Atlantic coast, 
Japan and Hawaii; the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
shipped to Japan and South America, and the 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. shipped to 
Japan and the Atlantic coast. The Morrison Mill 
Co. shipped hox shook to Hawaii. Next week the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co. will load 2,250,000 feet 
for San Pedro. 

The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., now 
one of the city’s chief cargo shippers, is preparing 
for further expansion thru the purchase of nearly 
fourteen hundred acres of timber in the Concrete 
district of Skagit County, adjoining a large body 
of timber owned by it. The timber was bought 




















Altho the snow man decorates all outdoors, the tawdry little indoor imitations of Yuletide are 
put to shame by his gorgeous artistry 





been a temporary interval of quiet due to bad 
weather; but the situation on the whole is encour- 
ecing. The general outlook is for good spring 
rade, 

More than 75 percent of red cedar shingle mills 
have again shut down, notwithstanding that a week 
ago a considerable number, including those at 
Everett, resumed operations. There is a heavy 
demand for 18-inch stock, mill shipment, but a 
light demand for 16-inch, particularly clears. The 
market is steady. Stocks are low. 

B. R. Lewis, president Clear Lake Lumber Co., 


‘has returned from a visit to Minneapolis, St. Paul 


and adjacent territory, strongly impressed with the 
promising outlook for lumber business during 1924, 
saying the prospect is fine and that indications are 
reassuring. ‘Everything looks good,” remarks 
Mr. Lewis. “The main point just now is that the 
agricultural population is in need of lumber and 
is beginning to buy it.” 

Max A. Wyman, of the Foster-Wyman Lumber 
Co., after having spent a month in Los Angeles, 
States that the situation has not changed from 
that prevailing for a year. Building activity is 
unabated, and the prediction is freely made by 
lumber dealers that 1924 will be a better year 
than 1923. Says Mr. Wyman, “There is no sign 
whatever that business will decrease; in fact, the 
signs, as gaged’ by new arrivals, are all the other 
way. The influx of people is the true index of 
business.” 

Arthur Bevan, assistant secretary and treasurer 
of the shingle branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, states that during the last year the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau has collected figures 


from the Great Northern Railway for approxi- 
mately $200,000. Vice President Joseph G. Earles 
says the company will begin logging the tract some 
time this year. In its old timber stand it will 
resume logging about Feb. 15 and, including logs 
to be received from other nearby camps, it will ship 
fifty cars of logs to Bellingham daily. The com- 
pany has made several large shipments by water 
this month, chiefly to California, the Atlantic coast 
and Japan. It expects a good cargo year. It is 
now operating two shifts daily. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s sawmill resumed 
operation this week with two shifts, employing 
two hundred fifty men. On Jan. 28, two hundred 
men will be put to work in Mill B at the Lake 
Whatcom plant of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills. The latter company has started four ma- 
chines in its shingle mill at the lake. On Jan. 
28, the new box factory of the Morrison Mill Co. 
will begin operation, and an extra shift will be 
employed in the sawmill. The new box factory is 
124x190 feet and will be able to convert 180,000 
feet of lumber daily into shook. The sawmill’s 
capacity is to be increased 50 percent within the 
next few months, says Manager William Morrison. 

Blaine, Whatcom County’s second large harbor, 
is to have a new cargo mill. Announcement was 
made this week that the Wyatt & Miller Lumber 
Co., just incorporated, will at once begin the con- 
struction of a plant that will cost $150,000. It 
will have a daily capacity of from 100,000 to 125,- 
000 feet and will be principally a cargo mill, says 
President C. A. Wyatt. Plans for the mill have 
been drawn by C. L. Flynn, who for nineteen years 
was general superintendent for the Bloedel Dono- 
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For prompt service on 
Southern Hardwoods send 
your order to us. 


—— 
— 


Our lumber comes from 
the finest of timber, is ex- 
pertly manuiactured and 
carefully graded. 
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Straight or mixed car 
shipments. We feature: 





Plain and Quartered 


SAP GUM RED GUM 
AND OAK 
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HODGE - HUNT 


Brand 


Oak Flooring 


Shipped in 
Mixed Cars 
with 


Yellow Pine 


Other dealers have found 
they can cut freight costs and 
stock investment and increase 
turnover by buying our mixed 
cars. Why don’t you try our 
service in 





Oak Finish and Mouldings 
Red and Black Gum Trim 
Tennessee Red Cedar 
Closet Lining 
These items are being called for 


more and more in the retail yard 
and they pay good profits, too. 


Hodge-Hunt Lumber Co., Inc. 


HODGE, LA. 
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Poplar Magnolia 
Oak Beech 


Gum 
POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 


Eastman-Gardiner 


LAUREL, 


MISSISSIPPI Hardwood Co. 


Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 
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'Shertles€ Yellow Pine | 


DIMENSION and BOARDS 





2" Stock 


From 8’ to 16’—No. 2 & Btr. 
A Specialty 


Our three planing mills and 
four concentration yards in 
sure you prompt deliveries 
of high grade lumber. 


We invite your 
orders. 








Manufacturers Wholesalers 


W. G. Kirkland Lumber Co. 


as TUPELO, MISSISSIPPI 


















CARNAHAN & COMPANY 
| WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 

















Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers, JACKSON, MISS. 


EDGE GRAIN CAR SILLS and 
FLOORING LONG TIMBERS 
a Specialty up to 40 Feet 





Saw and Planing Mill on I. C. 
Long and 


© 
Chest iear YELLOW ne 

















van Lumber Mills and who will have charge of 
construction. The mill will be operating in about 
three months. Its equipment will be of the most 
modern type, and will include a band mill. It 
will be run by steam and electricity. The sawmill 
will be built where the United Cedar Co.’s shingle 
mill has existed for years. The eleven machines 
of that plant are being removed. In addition to 
the sawmill the company will build a dock capable 
of accommodating three ships at one time. It will 
have a 10-ton electric crane, which will handle 
lumber direct from transfer to vessel. The Wyatt 
& Miller Lumber Co. has taken over the cedar 
plant, and 50,000,000 feet of lumber in the Wicker- 
sham district, owned by C. A. Wyatt and associates. 
The incorporators are C. A. Wyatt, president ; 
George W. Miller, vice president; W. F. Miller, 
secretary ; Len Miller and G. A. Miller. 

J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, has been elected a trustee 
in the Federated Industries of Washington. 

President J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, left Jan. 24 for Boston, Mass., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Bloedel and his son, Prentice 
Bloedel, to atend the wedding of his other son, 
Lawrence Bloedel, who recently graduated from 
Williams College. 

President Charles F. Nolte, of the Commercial 
Shingle Co., has been elected president of the 
Bellingham Multiple Listing Bureau. He is 
heavily interested in land. 

The Clear Lake Lumber Co., one of the largest 
lumber concerns in the Northwest, is completing 
a 10-mile extension of its railroad in the Skagit 
Valley,-where it owns 1,500,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber, and it is making extensive improve- 
ments in its sawmill, these including a 9-foot band 
saw, a 72-inch carriage, a 48x16 Diamond gang 
and a 6-inch Diamond horizontal slab resaw. 
Other installations under way are two Sterling 
boilers of 850 horsepower each and a 2,500-kilo- 
watt turbine. The company has purchased new 
donkeys, locomotives and cars and is building ten 
new kilns. It has about eighty-five miles of rail- 
road and has a logging capacity of 100,000,000 
feet a year. It employs from twelve hundred to 
thirteen hundred men. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Jan, 26.—The market continued rather lifeless 
during the week. Buyers apparently are in- 
terested only for special fill-ins, which command a 
fair price. It is estimated there are between ten 
million and fifteen million feet of unsold stock on 
the wharves. <A good part of this, however, is low 
grade, but there is just enough merchantable to 
keep prices off. 

The San Diego harbor master reports the re- 
ceipt at that port during November of 6,604,306 feet 
of lumber and 1,263,288 feet of ties. Exports of 
lumber to Mexico amounted to 45,000 feet. A 
total of 188,811,432 feet of forest products was 
received at San Diego during 1923. 

C. A. Biggs, of the Independent Lumber Co. and 
allied Colorado concerns, is a Los Angeles visitor. 

The C. R. MeCormick Lumber Co. shipped 465,- 
000,000 feet of lumber coastwise during 1923. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 26.—Prices have not changed in the last 
week, but the market is stiffer. Demand is good 
and inquiries are plentiful. Efforts to buy under 
the market are meeting with little success. Mills 
which until recently have been willing to make 
concessions are turning a deaf ear to offers of 
lower prices. The railroads all report largely in- 
creased \1mber shipments since the first of the 
year. Dry stocks are becoming increasingly scarce 
and broken. Larch and fir dimension and No. 3 
western plim: are especially in demand. 

The Northern Cedar Co. has been incorporated 
in Washington with a capital stock of $200,000. 
G. D. Linu und Harl J. Searl are incorporators. 
Instead of having a number of smaller yards in 
Idaho, Moutana, Washington and British Columbia 
as in the past, the company will depend more upon 
a large yard here in Spokane, made possible by 
the storing-in-transit privilege. 

The 23-mile logging railroad of the Ohio Match 
Co. into the Burnt Cabin Creek district has pro- 
gressed more rapidly than was originally expected. 
About 15 miles have been graded and nearly 12 
miles of steel laid. This connects with the Spokane 
International Railway at Ohio Junction, thirty 
miles from Spokane. There is to be one trestle of 
wood 65 feet high and 275 feet long, but there is a 
lot of filling, with several fills as much as 500 feet 
long and 50 feet high. Many of the cuts are in 
solid rock, there being about five miles of rock 
work. 

L. S. Case, general manager Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., left Wednesday for a two weeks’ trip to St. 
Paul, Minn. 

R. L. Bayne, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., has 
been in California on business for ten days. 

The big news is out. The new assistant secre- 


tary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion arrived at 10 a. m. Jan. 24, and he is cer- 
tainly up to expectations of all those who are 
acquainted with this efficient and live-wire organi- 
zation. Smiling and genial, and weighing 94 
pounds, he answers to the name cf George William 
Porter, which is the exact title in full of his grand- 
sire from Muscatine, Iowa. A. L. Porter, secretary 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
says that the young man looks like a million dol- 
lars, but of course his opinion may be somewhat 
prejudiced. The large crowd of retailers from all 
the western States that will gather for the big 
institute in Los Angeles Feb. 18-23 will probably 
be very much disappointed in not being able to get 
acquainted with the new assistant secretary, as it 
is said important business matters will keep him in 
Spokane at that time. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan. 26.—Lumber dealers in San Francisco are 
optimistic, as a rule, altho January sales have 
not been very heavy. A rain storm starting Jan, 
25, has relieved the dry spell in this region, and 
increased buying at the interior yards may be ex- 
pected. Local yards have comparatively light 
stocks and are buying for their needs. Prices are 
holding firm on all Pacific coast woods, with an 
advancing tendency if anything. Building is still 
active, with prospects for fully as much business as 
last year. 

Export business is holding up pretty well. Japa- 
nese buying has slowed down, as there are large 
stocks of lumber at Yokohama and the Govern- 
ment budget for rebuilding Tokyo has not yet 
been adopted. More than 100,000,000 feet of 
Douglas fir is booked and being shipped to Japan, 
and it is expected the mills will have all the 
business they can conveniently take care of until 
the demand revives. Australia is using consider- 
able quantities of redwood, and the Redwood Ex- 
port Co. is booked ahead on shipments to that 
country. 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co., this city, have a 
steady demand for Douglas fir and are making 
good shipments from Oregon and Washington to 
San Francisco and southern California ports, but 
are not operating as many vessels as when the 
market was more active. There are indications 
that southern California buying will increase when 
prices become stabilized. ‘There is a continued 
demand from the Atlantic coast. 

E. A. Blocklinger & Co. is the style of a new 
wholesale concern formed for the purpose of selling 
the stock of the mill at Chiloquin, and doing a 
general wholesale business in California white and 
sugar pine factory lumber. W. HE. Barwick, who 
has joined the new company as secretary, has had 
experience with the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and 
more recently with the Hilgard Lumber Co. 

The Red River Lumber Co. has been making 
heavy shipments from Westwood to the eastern 
market and is cutting with two shifts at the 
rate. of about 600,000 feet a day. ‘There are 
moderate assortments of California white and 
sugar pine at the mill, with a good volume of in- 
quiries. Prices are being well maintained and 
there is an advancing tendency. Stocks of white 
pine No. 1 shop and No. 3 clear are extremely 
scarce and in strong demand. There is a good 
supply of logs for continued winter operations. 


The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., which had 
been making repairs at Susanville for the last 


six weeks, started up the California white and 
sugar pine mill Jan. 21, for the purpose of cutting 
the remaining stock of logs. At a moderate rate 
of production it will take a month or more to 
complete the work. The box factory and cutting- 
up department have business enough ahead for at 
least three months. Good inquiries are being re- 
ceived for lumber and fair sales have been made 
during January at increased prices. There are 
many inquiries for factory lumber. 

The Union Lumber Co.’s plant at Fort Bragg is 
in fine condition as a result of the annual repairs. 

F. B. Macomber & Son have opened a _ whole- 
sale lumber office here. F. B., Macomber, sr., who 
was for the last few years lumber sales manager 
of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington, in San 
Francisco, has had experience in handling Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine. F. B. Macomber, jr., 
salesman, will keep in touch with the California 
trade. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. resumed cut- 
ting California white pine Jan, 21 at McCloud. 
With three band-saws operating with two shifts, 
300,000 feet a day is produced. Heavy shipments 
were made last year, and there is a shortage of 
some items, 

J. O. Goldthwaite, general manager Modoc 
Lumber Co., expects to make an early start in the 
new season. All of the mills are closed in his 
district. 

The E. J. Dodge Co., this city, which has been 
operating a mill near Fortuna, Humboldt County, 
for many years, will build a new railroad for a 
distance of three miles into a tract of redwood 
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recently acquired on Howe Creek. Logging will be 
started early in the spring. H. E. Hunt, president, 
expects last year’s cut of 12,000,000 feet to be 
equaled this year. 

L. G. Noll, of the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., of 
Kansas City, passed thru here on a tour of the 
Pacific coast. He is a wholesaler in that territory. 

N. J. Blagen, who has California white pine in- 
terests at Calpine as well as Douglas fir mills on 
Grays Harbor, Wash., has been spending a few 
days here. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Jan. 26.—With the return of good weather all 
the mills in this district are operating at full 
capacity. Inquiries for uppers and dimensions 
have increased. The mills, however, are booking 
only enough business to hold their stocks in shape 
for spring and summer demand. Orders are being 
pooked for car material. Cedar shingles continue 
firm. Local demand for home building is likely 
to be heavy. 

Willapa Harbor shipped during December 15,- 
107,940 feet of lumber and lath, and 11,442,500 
shingles. Nine vessels were consigned to Califor- 
nia; two to the Atlantic coast, and one to Japan. 

The shingle mill of the Western Shingle Co., of 
Nallpee, which was destroyed by fire Dec, 29, will 
be rebuilt. The plant belonged to C. S. Gilchrist 
and James Gilchrist. 

The next sale of State timber will be held Feb. 
5. State timber is now selling on a basis of $3.50 
a thousand. Tracts near Kelso appraised at 
$183,000, and 3,000 acres in Wahkiakum County, 
appraised at $210,000, will be offered. The total 
is valued at over six hundred thousand dollars. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Jan. 29.—Local lumbermen are fearful that the 
demand of the building crafts that Omaha be made 
a closed shop town on April 1 will curtail building. 
Altho there have been several informal confer- 
ences between lumbermen and others interested in 
building materials, no definite action has been 
taken. Lumbermen are opposed to any agreement 
whatever with the building crafts. Construction 
for the month has been slightly over $250,000, or 
not half of what it was for the same month in 
1923. This, the dealers say, may be attributed to 
two causes—cold weather and the agitation on the 
part of labor. Practically all of the construction 
done during the month, however, has been of frame 
residences, many of them being built by real estate 
dealers and contractors to place on the market in 
the early spring. 

Gould Dietz, treasurer C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., 
has filed for national committeeman from Nebraska 
on the Republican ticket. Mr. Dietz has held this 
office for a number of years. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 26.—Three ships, carrying 5,500,000 feet 
of lumber, cleared from the Port Terminal Friday 
destined for Japan, South America and California. 
The Remus cleared from the North Western Lum- 
ber Co. plant yesterday with 950,000 feet of lum- 
ber and 65,000 box shook for Callao, Peru. Yellow- 
stone and John B, Stetson cleared today for San 
Pedro. Tosca cleared from the Aberdeen Lumber 
& Shingle Co. Jan. 25 carrying 1,000,000 feet to 
the west coast of South America. Edna Christen- 
sen, Hulbert mill, will clear Sunday with 1,300,000 
feet for California. Vessels loading in the harbor 
today are: Koshuo Maru, Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Co., Japan ; Argalla, 3,500,000 feet, Japan ; 
Voreda, Bishop dolphins, about 4,000,000 feet, 
Japan; Key West, also at the dolphins, 1,000,000 
feet; Ruth Kayser, A. J. West Lumber Co., Japan ; 
Kikikiru Maru, Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Japan; Elveric, Port Terminals, Japan, and 
Knockjerina, Port Terminals, 2,000,000 feet. The 
IMingworth, loading all week at the Aberdeen Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co. plant, is now at the Bay City 
mill completing her load for Australia. Loading 
coastwise are: Cricket, Wilson Bros., 1,300,000 
feet, California; Hsther Johnson, San Pedro. At 
the Donovan Mills, the Idaho is loading 1,000,000 
feet for San Pedro, and Nehalem, Wellesley, and 
Cascade, cargoes for California. At the Hoquiam 
mills are: Sugillenco, National, and the Sunu- 
gentco, Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Atlantic sea- 
board. Caoba, Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co., is 
loading for California; the Shasta and Lassen are 
at the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. plant and the 
ee at that of the North Western Lumber 


C. M. Weatherwax, of San Francisco, a stock- 
holder in the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., 
gives enthusiastic reports of the lumber outlook. 
Mr. Weatherwax’ came here to attend the annual 
meeting of the company. 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Co. has closed down 
for repairs. It is one of the largest concerns on 
the Harbor, and has operated continuously thruout 
the winter. Frank Blagen, head of the pur- 
chasing department, accompanied by his wife and 


family, leaves in a few days to make his home in 
Calpine, Calif., taking charge of the newly ac- 
quired interests of the company in California. 

Ralph D. Emerson, accompanied by Mrs. Emer- 
son, left Jan. 26 by automobile for California. 
After attending the annual meeting of the North 
Western Lumber Co. in San Francisco, they will 
sail for the South Sea Islands to be gone until 
April. Thorpe Babcock and F. G. Foster are other 
officers of the North Western Lumber Co. who will 
attend the annual meeting in San Francisco. They 
left Saturday. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 29.—The lumber movement in the North- 
west, as represented by the Twin Cities market, 
is almost the same as last week. Retail stocks of 
all woods and grades are exceptionally low, and 
no attempt is being made to refill the empty 
racks. White cedar posts are in little demand, and 
most stock now on hand is of low quality. There 
has been an increase in post prices quoted by some 
dealers, but most Minneapolis firms are content 
to continue at the old price and in that way assist 
in keeping the market steady. There is noted a 
strengthening in the hardwood market. Sales are 
showing a marked increase in number. Mill stocks 
are of poor quality, and are small. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan. 28.—Last week the market has been a lit- 
tle quiet. The weather has been bad in the South, 
and also in the consuming territory. There is 
plenty of business being offered, but wholesalers 
have reduced their prices slightly during the week. 
The mills are well supplied with orders, and very 
few if any concessions will be made on account of 
temporary conditions. Shipments and also produc- 
tion are of very low volume, possibly around 30 
percent of normal. The roads are so bad that the 
small mills can not get their lumber to the railroad 
for shipment. Mill stocks are very low, while 
stocks at the railroad available for immediate 
shipment are practically nothing. Car material 
is showing some little improvement, but demand 
leaves much to be desired. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 28.—lLittle change is reported in market 
conditions for the week. Southern pine bookings 
declined in volume by comparison with the pre- 
ceding week, but the mills are said to be booked 
ahead four or five weeks, with some of them tem- 
porarily out of the market until their order files 
can be cleared somewhat of the accumulation. 
Cypress demand maintained about the volume of 
last week, with prices firm and unchanged. The 
hardwoods gained a little in the indicated volume 
of bookings, but the gain was not very marked 
and was chiefly valued as an encouraging symptom. 
Prices stayed pretty much as they were. Cypress 
shingles and lath continue in fair request. Car 
supply is rated on the whole satisfactory, and 
shipments show increased volume, notably in re- 
spect of southern pine. 

The International Harvester Co. last week pur- 
chased the plant of the New Orleans Corrugated 
Fiber Box Co., and will use it in the expansion 
of the purchasing concern’s agricultural implement 
department and service facilities. 

It develops that the city of New Orleans owns a 
valuable tract of standing timber. Some years ago 
the late Isaac Delgado, who gave the Delgado Art 
Museum and the Delgado Trades School to New 
Orleans, bequeathed to the city his sugar planta- 
tion in St. Mary Parish for maintenance of the 
school. Last week the city fathers received an 
offer to purchase the plantation, with a survey 
showing that in addition to the area under cultiva- 
tion it contains nearly 3,000,000 feet of standing 
timber, of which 1,500,000 feet is tupelo gum. The 
council has the offer of purchase under considera- 
tion. 

John H. McCallum, of the J. H. McCallum Lum- 
ber Co., San Francisco, visited New Orleans last 
week to attend the annual meeting of the Union 
Indemnity Co. 

Farmers in Lincoln County, Mississippi, have 
found a new source of winter income, according to 
reports from Brookhaven. suyers of persimmon 
and dogwood shuttle blocks are offering prices 
which evidently are proving attractive, twenty-five 
or thirty car-loads having been assembled and 
shipped during the last few weeks. 

John R. Gobey of the John R. Gobey Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, was in New Orleans on business 
last week. 

H. S. Weston, of the H. Weston Lumber Co., 
Logtown, Miss., was reélected president of the 
Lamar Life Insurance Co, at its annual meeting 
in Jackson, Miss., last week. 

R. J. Fine, local manager Hirsch Lumber Co., 
has been elected a director-at-large of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce. Mr. Fine is a 
consistent and valiant worker for community de- 
velopment, and one of the most active and popular 
members of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club, 
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Realizing that the sur- 
est way for us to build 
business is to help you 
build yours,we are sup- 
plying the best lumber 
that good timber plus 
expert manufacture can 
produce. 


Write or wire for prices 
on your requirements. 


Standard Yard and Shed Stock 
Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co. 


Laurel, Miss. 
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For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


Daily Capacity TIMBERS, YARD 
400,000 Feet and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 
L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 
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HEART CUTTING EXPORT TIMBERS 


Railroad and Car Material 
Shed Stock—Boards 


Mills, 60,000 ft. Daily Capacity 


Gulf Pine Lumber Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Weis- Patterson 
Lumber Go., Inc. 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


Manufacturers 


Gulf Red Cypress 
Tupelo 


Southern Hardwoods 
CYPRESS AND TUPELO 


MOULDINGS AND TRIM 
CYPRESS LATH & SHINGLES 
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Lutcher €& Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 











LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 

















CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
co) Louisiana Cypress 
x Lumber, Lath 
‘f if and Shingles 

¥ Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
ARB Planing M 






Dibert, Stark &BrownCypressCo., Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 








The Planters Lumber Co. | 
JEANERETTE, LA, Limited 


BAND SAWED 


OUISIANA 
Red Cypress 


AND TUPELO LUMBER 
Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


LATH, PICKETS, SIDING, FLOORING, 
ans CEILING and MOULDINGS. uy 








Machine Molder Practice 


A manual on molder work, the operation and 
superintendence of the molding machine. 
lished by a practical meter ne do who traveled 
many thousands of miles to gatherthe n 
a Bound in Red Leather. $2.50, 
postpai 
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JACKSON, MISS. 


Jan. 28.—There are no signs of a let-up in de- 
mand for southern pine. Wholesalers find it much 
harder to place orders and have very little stock 
offered them for transit loading. The demand still 
runs heavily to lower grades and new advances are 
being obtained on all this stock, especially by mills 
that can load dry lumber quickly. No increase 
in production has been noted during the last week. 
All low grade flooring, ceiling and drop siding have 
become oversold, and the upper grades are now be- 
ing taken care of. There is also considerable de- 
mand for casing, base and molding for spring 
shipment. The only slow items are car and rail- 
road material. The export market is quiet, but 
some stock is being moved. 

Local manufacturers of hardwood report recent 
advances made were well maintained, the market 
becoming more active. The item in most demand 
seems to be sap gum. There is a scarcity of com- 
mon plain oak. Lumber has had little chance to 
dry during the last few months. The building 
trades are taking large quantities of hardwood. 
Flooring plants are offering very much higher 
prices for oak now than a few weeks ago, and are 
unable to fill their needs. The automobile indus- 
try is still buying heavily. Production will soon 
fall off on account of short log supply. 

The following lumbermen were in Jackson last 
week: W.G. Wheeler, Rockford, Ill.; C. E. David- 
son, owner Greenville Lumber Co., Greenville, Il. ; 


T. J. Taylor, Princeton Lumber Co., Princeton, 
Ky.; I. Samuels, president Douglass Lumber Co., 
Chicago. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Mincy are the proud parents 
of a son born Jan. 21. Mr. Mincy is manager of 
the Wiggins plant of the Finkbine Lumber Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Finkbine and their daughter 
Dorothy have sailed from New York for a six 
months’ tour of Egypt and the Continent. 

Application has been made by Warren-Godwin 
Lumber Co. for increase in capital to $100,000. 
This company recently added an additional unit to 
its sawmill here. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 26.—There has been no slackening in de- 
mand for North Carolina pine. That for some 
items of good lumber appears to be increasing at a 
time the mills have little to offer for quick ship- 
ment. Sales have not been heavy, as most mills 
now have little stock to offer and are averse to 
selling any further ahead. The opinion is general 
that higher prices will obtain before long. The 
weather is getting worse all the time for lumbering 
operations, so that very little air dried stock and 
stock from the small circular mills can be shipped. 
Wholesalers have been scouring the mill section 
and buying up all the good stock they could get 
hold of. 

There is a brisk demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and 
better rough, circular and band sawn, with a num- 
ber of mills oversold and refusing to quote further 
Another advance has been secured by some mills 
recently and a still higher price is looked for. 
Mills are insisting on quick shipments. Hdge 4/4 
No. 3 is also moving much better, with a number 
of mills out of the market and others having ad- 
vanced their price. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock 
widths are in excellent demand. Some circular 
mills have raised their prices $5, now getting 
closer to prices quoted by large band mills. No. 3 
4/4 stock widths are moving very well. Sales of 
5/4 and thicker edge No. 2 and better continue to 
improve. Recent sales have been on a higher level 
and a further advance is expected. Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strips, rough and worked into partition, are 
very active, a number of mills refusing to quote 
further. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, rough and dressed, 
have been lighter, but inquiries for rail and cargo 
shipments have been just as numerous; many mills 
have advanced their price on this item as much as 
$1 and expect to get this shortly, as the supply 
is very small. No. 1 4/4 stock box sales continue 
light, as there is little to be had; inquiries are 
numerous. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box, rough and dressed, 
continues to move very well and a few sales have 
been made at higher prices. There is not much 
of this to be had, as wholesalers have been buying 
very freely. No. 2 4/4 stock box continues active. 
Edge 5/4 and 6/4 No. 1 box continue to move more 
freely at slightly higher prices. Box bark strips 
4/4 are in brisk demand. 


Flooring, thin ceiling, partition, bark strip par- 
tition etc. continue to improve in demand. Many 
mills now report being oversold on 24% and 3% 
face No. 2 and better, No. 3 and No. 4 flooring, and 
refuse further business. Prices of 7/16-inch 
ceiling in No. 2 and better grade have advanced, 
and bark strip partition is higher and very scarce. 
There is also a brisk demand for 2%-inch face 
bark strip flooring. Sales of kiln dried roofers 
continue to be light, as there are few to be bought 
at any price. Prices continue to advance. Air 





dried roofers are being sold at higher prices, but 
when they will be shipped is hard to tell, for the 
weather is against drying and the roads are im. 
passable. Framing is much more active and prices 
are stronger. Lath are inquired for a little more 
freely, with buyers still trying to make their own 


prices. 
MACON, GA. 


Jan. 29.—Shortleaf roofers and framing con- 
tinue to advance. At the Roofer Manufacturerg’ 
Club meeting held in Macon last week, several carg 
of roofers were sold at $25, the high mark for the 
year. Most manufacturers are somewhat reluctant 
to see prices move upward too rapidly. It is the 
consensus that the market today is in a large de. 
gree speculative. Somehow the visits by northern 
wholesalers make the manufacturers think. that it 
is really better than it really is, so that many con- 
tinue to hold their lumber. Wholesalers have 
pointed out that shortleaf prices are advancing go 
rapidly that the buyers are turning their attention 
to offering of western lumber. Roofers are, how- 
ever, moving as fast as they can be loaded. Prac. 
tically every item is selling well. A number of 
mills are sold up for the next few weeks. Many 
wholesalers are buying stock for February and 
March shipment. Price averages for the week 
are: 

AIK DRIED ROOFERS— 


1x4 ” ...$16.00@17.00 1x10” ...$24.00@25.00 
Ix 6” ... 23.00@24.00 1x12” ... 24.00@25.00 
1x 8” ... 24.00@25.00 


FRAMING, “5 & BETTER— 20 
10-16’ 
2x 4”, ey @23.00 $24.00@24.50 $24.50@25.00 


2x 6”.. 21.00@21.50 23.00@23.50 23.00@23.50 
2x 8”... 22.50@23.00 24.00@24.50 24.00@24.50 
2x10”... 22.50@23.00 23.50@24.00 24.00@24.50 
2x12”... 22.50@23.00 24.00@24.50 25.00@26.00 


The finish market continues strong and has ad- 
vanced slightly. Most finish is moving into the 
East and some into the Florida peninsula. Prices 
of B&better kiln dried, 4- to 12-inch are: 4/4, $46 
to $48; 5/4, $51 to $53; 6/4, $52 to $54. 

Weather is seriously handicapping the southern 
shipper. Many sawmills have had to shut down, 
Hauling is often an impossibility. Stocks at a 
number of mills are so low that orders are hard 
to fill, Many mills are putting in transit what 
stock they have and their cars are moving freely, 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 28.—A slight improvement in weather has 
brought on increase in production and shipments. 
Many wholesalers, finding shipments made more 
readily, and having filled a large part of their 
requirements, are now out of the market. The 
supply of transit cars has increased materially, 80 
retailers have been able to satisfy their urgent 
needs. Offered prices have settled somewhat, hav- 
ing become adjusted to supply and demand. The 
setback to lumber production caused by rains has 
left little margin between supply and prospective 
requirements, so a steady market is counted on. 
The larger mills have been taking on a large 
amount of business, bookings having been unusually 
large. The retailers, buying to complete their as- 
sortments, have come into the market quite heavily 
during the last ten days. A number of buyers 
have been visiting the mills and sales centers, The 
redpening of the oil fields, due to increased crude 
oil prices, has stimulated drilling. There have 
been no complaints about the labor supply recently, 
and the railroads have furnished all the cars 
needed. Hardwood prices are firm and demand is 
good. 

E. A. Frost, president Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., 
was host at a luncheon here yesterday to President 
Daniel Upthegrove and other officials of the Cot- 
ton Belt railroad and about one hundred business 
men. Mr. Upthegrove expressed himself in favor 
of voluntary consolidation of the railroads but 
against enforced consolidation, and against govern- 
ment ownership or political meddling that would 
mean uneconomical operation. Mr. Upthegrove 
announced the purchase of 1,000 new freight cars 
at a cost of $2,400,000, and fifteen new superheater 
oil burning locomotives costing $900,000, and 
plans for completely reballasting the roadbed. Mr. 
Frost’s guests included representatives of the fol- 
lowing concerns: Frost-Johnson Lumber C0.; 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co.; Peavy-Wilson Lumber 
Co.; Peavy-Moore Lumber Co.; Lodwick Lumber 
Co.; Victoria Lumber Co.; Central Lumber Co.; 
Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co. ; Robinson-Slagle 
Lumber Co.; Clanton Lumber Co.; W. A. McKen- 
non Lumber Co.; Shreveport Lumber Co.; Allen 
Manufacturing Co.; Mansfield Hardwood Lumber 
Co.; Werner Stave Co.; Long-Bell Lumber Co.; 
Perfection Oak Flooring Co. 


Dispatches from Longview, Tex., today hinted at 
possible purchase by William Edenborn, president 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., of the Port 
Bolivar & Iron Ore railroad and its subsequent 
junction with the Louisiana Railroad & Navigation 
Co. at Longview. By the building of five miles 
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of trackage from Ero, Tex., to Longview, the road 
would be joined with the McKinney extension to 
the Edenborn line, and another trunk line joined 
as tributary to Shreveport and New Orleans. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 28.—The southern pine market has been 
surprisingly active. Demand has reached unusual 
proportions, and unfilled orders now bulk larger 
than for many months. Fortunately the demand 
is fairly general, and most items are called for. 
Common boards are still topping the list, with 
dimension and timbers in strong call. Altho un- 
favorable weather has slowed down building, retail 
stocks everywhere have been low. Export demand 
has improved, South American buyers taking on 
large stocks. Prices have mounted sharply, and 
manufacturers are trying to hold them in check 
so buyers may not be driven from the market. 
Production is handicapped by bad weather. De- 
cember and January were unusually cold, and there 
have been very heavy rains. The larger mills are 
operating full time, but total production is not 
what is normally expected when the demand is so 


“DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 28.—There has been a substantial pick-up 
jin demand for all grades of northern pine during 
the last week. The call came from retail yards 
over Minnesota and North Dakota, and from the 
East for round lots for cargo shipment. Retail 
stocks in Duluth and at points over the Northwest 
are claimed to be the lowest in several years. 
Some yards are almost completely out of many 
items in standard stock. Jobbers and mill salesmen 
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This shaded pool suggests peace and beauty, 
if you’re a vegetarian; but, if you’re a hunts- 
man, delectable venison 





therefore expect to be swamped with orders as 
800n as spring buying sets in. Prices are firmly 
held on all classes of northern pine. A heavy 
trade during the first half of 1924 is regarded as 
assured in view of the building projects in sight. 
Demand for box lumber is prominent, and its mar- 
ket is stiffening. Box manufacturers experience 
difficulty in picking up lower grades of Wisconsin 
hardwood, because the railroads are buying them 
extensively for making ties to be creosoted, and 
will probably absorb more than half the production. 

Members of the Duluth Hoo-Hoo Club held their 
monthly luncheon on Monday of this week, a large 
— of the membership of sixty being on 

d, 

Pulpwood operations on the Wales branch of the 
Duluth & Iron Range railroad north of Duluth 
are on a large scale this winter. Recent snows 
have facilitated operations. The railroads have 


so far been filling all requisitions for cars promptly. 
Buyers for the paper mills are sticking to the 
price for pulpwbdod announced at the opening of 
the season, $11 a cord f.o.b. loading stations. 


The Scott-Graff Lumber Co.’s sawmill, at Duluth, 
is scheduled to resume sawing for the season on 
March 1. Trains of saw logs are being received 
daily, and it is expected sufficient will be ac- 
cumulated to assure capacity operations thru the 
season. 

The J. J. Nartzik veneer mill at Grand Rapids, 
Minn., has resumed operations after being shut 
down for more than two years. A new department 
to make spools, bobbins and other small wooden 
articles is to be installed. 

E. A. Hamar, of the Worcester Lumber Co., 
Chassell, Mich., and M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, 
Mich., were visitors to Duluth last week. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 29.—vVisitors to the convention of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association last week 
did a good deal of calling on the lumber offices, 
but not much business was placed. The bulk of 
the orders taken during the week came from out- 
side Southwestern territory, and the volume, count- 
ing out Southwestern territory, was quite satis- 
factory. Sales managers always expect something 
of a lull during the convention season, however. 
Viewing the week’s activities, lumbermen here are 
quite well satisfied. They say the convention was 
the best yet held, and would have been even better 
but for the unpropitious weather, alternating from 
unusual cold to heavy rain and general sloppiness. 
The weather probably kept a good many local visi- 
tors from the fine display of lumber products. 

E. H. Polleys and Joseph Lansing, of the Pol- 
leys Lumber Co., with mills at Missoula, Mont., 
were visiting lumbermen here last week and took in 
the convention Friday. 

Cc. C. Sheppard, general manager Forest Lumber 
Co., Oakdale, La., visited the offices of the BEx- 
change Sawmills Sales Co. last week. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Jan. 28.—The market has been practically as 
active as last week. Prices did not show any 
weakness, except possibly on some quantity offer- 
ings. Mills hope that demand will keep in line 
with production, so that prices will remain stable. 
Uppers are in strong demand at fair prices. Floor- 
ings are moving nicely. Demand, in fact, covers 
practically every item. Inquiries are being received 
in good volume from dealers, and their buying is 
not restricted to mixed cars, but includes some 
straight cars. Industrial buying is limited. Rail- 
road items are moving in fair quantities only. The 
weather has been fair. The condition of the woods 
has prevented mills from producing to full capacity. 
The car supply has been adequate and there is a 
surplus of labor. 

The hardwood market continues very active, de- 
mand being good and prices firm. The hardwood 
people who are logging in the bottoms are being 
forced to shut down on account of short log sup- 
ply; very few are running every day. Hardwood 
flooring is in good demand, but at only fair prices. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan, 28.—Zero weather hit New England a few 
days ago. It has temporarily put the brakes on 
what is said to be the liveliest late fall and early 
winter building boom in the memory of the present 
generation of Boston lumbermen. Retail yards are 
now ordering fresh supplies in a very fair volume 
for the season. Industrial and factory demand 
are less affected by weather, of course. Sastern 
spruce frames are firm and random lengths are 
stronger. Northern and eastern boards are firmer. 
Lath have advanced and prices continue to show 
an upward tendency. Shingles are fetching slightly 
better prices. Southern pine flooring and partition 
retain all recent advances and the spread of prices 
is narrowing upward. Hardwood flooring is firmer 
and hardwood distributers are very confident. 
Southern roofers are moving well at strengthening 
prices. 

R. G. Stockwell, of Newport, N. H., is breaking 
up the §, A. Stockwell estate’s holdings of timber 
land, of which he is administrator. 

Lack of snow has been interfering seriously with 
the production of New England hardwood mills. 
It is almost impossible to get the heavy logs to the 
mills without good hard snow for sledding. The 
prospect is that production of native hardwoods 
will be much lighter this season than for some 
time. 

Boston’s November exports of forest products 
were valued at $96,949. This includes domestic 
lumber, $8,905; domestic manufactures of wood, 
$87,368 ; foreign lumber, $442, and foreign manu- 
factures of wood, $234. 

Lumber arrivals include the steamer Pacific, 
109,168 feet Douglas fir and 4,439 bundles red 
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offered for prompt de- 
livery. Order in straight 
or mixed Cars. 


WHITE 
OAK , 
45,000’ 4/4 FAS Plain Red Gum 
170,000" 4/4 No. | Com. Pl. Red Gum 
RED 10,000’ 5/4 FAS Plain Red Gum 
OR | Se uiiowess 
30,000’ 6/4 No. | Com. Pl. Red Gum 
RED 50,000’ 4/4 FAS Quartered Red 
GUM 138,800" 4/4 No. {| Com. Quartered 


Red Gum 

17,000’ 4/4 No. | Cem. Quartered 
Figured Red Gum 
45,000’ 4/4 FAS Cypress 
30,000° 4/4 Select Cypress 

20,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Shop Cypress 
15,000’ 4/4 No. | Com. Cypress 


SAP 
GUM 


BLACK 








GUM 15,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Com. Cypress 
60,000" 8/4 Tank Cypress 
30,000’ 8/4 ress 
HICKORY | soo 8/4 sect Sarom | 
70,000’ 4 
MAGNOLIA 300,000" 4/4 No. | Com. Plain Red 
a 
CYPRESS 280,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red 
byt 45,000° o/s Ne. 1 Com. & Better 
Write for prices today. 


Grant Timber 
& Mfe’.Co. .Sciva: 


LOUISIANA 
W.W. BEATY, Sales Manager 
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saun SHORTLEAF 
Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (ait thicknesses), Mouldings 
1°& 2” Yard Stock up to 20" long 





Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
DAVIS BROS. 
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Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
| EXPORT DOMESTIC 


Band Southern Hardwoods 


Kiln Drying a Specialty 
| Sales Office: NEWORLEANS,LA. Mills at Mobile, Ala. 
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Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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G. O. WAITS, President 


Bagdad Land & 
Lumber Co. 


BAGDAD, FLORIDA 


Producing about 
48 million feet annually 
Long 


ree’ Yellow Pine 


DIMENSION AND 
E. G. FLOORING 


Domestic and Export Trade 








LONGLEAF 
Yellow Pine 
he also make We specialize in 

ang Sawn 
4" Flooring, 2 x ~ 
Car Decking —and_—~- 
Framing and 
Yard Timbers 2 x 6 
S1S2E Standard 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Henderson-Waits 
Caryville, Fla. Lumber Co. 


Ss da 








W. B. Harbeson 
Lumber Cc. 


DEFUNIAK SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
Producing about 40 million feet 


annually of 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Dimension 
CAR MATERIAL 


LONGITUDINAL SIDING A SPECIALTY 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
**Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger -Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 














THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


cedar shingles, Vancouver B. C., and the steamer 
West Lake with logs of African mahogany. 

Ralph Sawyer, vice president Palmer & Parker 
Co., Charlestown, arrived in the United States on 
the Majestic last week, after another season on 
the African west coast buying mahogany logs. He 
is planning to return to Africa in April. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 28.—Business continues brisk and soft- 
woods are easier to sell than to buy. Despite cold 
and rain, building is active and Philadelphia, New 
Jersey and seashore retail yards are busy. They 
are speedily getting to realize that quotations are 
consistent with conditions in the South. These 
yards are doing a good volume of business. It is 
believed that many yards have enough orders to 
consume practically all their stocks. Wholesalers 
returning from producing sections are generally of 
the opinion that there is not a whole lot of dry 
lumber to be found. Retailers feel that prices are 
somewhat high for this time of year. Shipments 
are very unsatisfactory. From the amount of busi- 
ness booked to date, it is clear that yards must 
need lumber in good quantities. Each week sees 
the market a little stronger, and less lumber pro- 
duced. Several millmen from the South have vis- 
ited this territory recently, and they seem reluctant 
to book new business. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 28.—Again the market was featured by 
the feverish activity of North Carolina and south- 
ern pines. Reports from Montgomery, Ala., are 
to the effect that the sale of roofers in some of 
the southern headquarters resembled in a great 
way the action of the stock exchange. In the 
opinion of these who know, roofers are destined 
for much higher levels, even before spring makes 
its appearance. Roofers now are becoming more or 
less scarce in the South, and distributers here are 
not filling their requirements nearly so well as 
was the case so recently as Christmas. The im- 
provement in the lumber business since Jan. 1 in 
all species of lumber is very pronounced thruout 
this section. Further improvement seems certain. 
Transit stock coming in is very limited and is 
meeting with immediate placement. 

The advancement in early January is due mainly 
to the great volume of winter building, which 
eclipses anything heretofore known in this section. 
Only twice has the weather been of such severity 
as seriously to interfere with operations and both 
these interruptions have been brief, due to an 
almost total absence of snow. Some of the largest 
building operations attempted in the metropolitan 
district in recent years have started right in the 
face of winter. Builders in Brooklyn have main- 
tained a daily average of $1,000,000 worth of 
building construction plans in the first twenty days 
of this year. The bulk of this preparation rep- 
resented housing in 1- and 2-family and apart- 
ment houses. ‘The total the past week reached 
$5,726,625, the plans representing 408 prospective 
buildings, completion of which, at an estimated 
cost of $4,759,500, will furnish shelter for 950 
families. A very large proportion of the houses 
now being built—in fact, a larger proportion than 
ever before in the history of the district—is being 
constructed of Douglas fir and western hemlock. 
The quality of the woods and the price combine 
to make the Pacific coast lumber the first choice of 
the home builder. 

Export lumber trade seems to be quiet. Elmer 
S. Anderson, manager Southeast Lumber Export 
Co., is of the opinion that lack of activity is due 
in large measure to the recent decline in exchange. 
Mr. Anderson, who ships mostly oak, poplar and 
chestnut, says prices have been about the same for 
the last sixty or ninety days, with a _ general 
tendency to rise. He says the bulk of the demand 
now is for-the lower grades, which are being sub- 
stituted to serve the purpose of the better class 
of lumber. Mr. Anderson will go to Cincinnati this 
week to attend the National Lumber Exporters’ 
convention, and following this will make a tour 
of the mills in the West Virginia section. 

Guy E. Smith, assistant to W. R. Hewitt in the 
New York office of the Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co., says freight rates are the bone of 
contention in the matter of getting lumber to this 
market. He says very little transit stock is com- 
ing in and this is being cleaned up rapidly. Dis- 
tributers of west Coast stock generally report that 
it is very difficult to get shingles. The water rate 
on perfection shingles today is $7. Retailers are 
beginning to buy and have shown more inclination 
to add to their stocks than for several months. 

A. F. Welsey, manager Olympic Pine Lumber Co., 
who has made his headquarters in Seattle for the 
last few months, writes that the freight situation 
has made the market for west Coast products 
uncertain. The Olympic company ships 90 percent 
of its New York distribution by water, practically 
all of the flooring coming in by rail. M. M. Graham, 
New York manager, says business has been en- 





couraging since Jan. 1 and there have been plenty 
of schedules out. 

W. M. Norman, head of the Stailey Lumber Co, 
(Inc.), says that business has improved 100 per. 
cent since the first of the year. The Stailey com. 
pany is now distributing west Coast products to 
larger extent than ever before. 

John Cookey, manager Bright Brooks Lumber 
Co., says his company has already done the big. 
gest January in its history. It distributes southerp 
pine, and devotes much of its attention to roofers, 

The Sumner Lumber Co. reports the higher 
grades of hardwoods, including mahogany, ag 
moving rather slowly, but at steady prices that 
indicate an upward turn. Poplar is reported ip 
particularly good demand. 

Samuel E. Barr, large hardwood distributer, 
returned two weeks ago from California, where he 
opened up an office in Los Angeles for the distribu. 
tion of his products, the special feature of which 
will be hardwood flooring. Mr. Barr said that the 
demand is constantly increasing. 

W. F. Lanning, of Frost & Davis, has just re. 
turned from a trip to Hertford, N. C., where he 
made an exhaustive study of the Major Loomis 
Co.’s mills. Mr. Lanning said the company’s 
Montgomery office reported a very active demand 
but that shippers have had difficulty in getting 
orders filled on account of bad weather. T, R, 
Preston, secretary Frost & Davis Co., is now im. 
proving right along, after a breakdown from the 
pressure of work. 

J. A. Mahlstedt, of New Rochelle, one of the 
most prominent lumbermen of Westchester County, 
says things up his way are improving right along 
and that the active turnover of the present will be 
greatly augmented as spring approaches, 

Fred J. Bruce, of Homan & Puddington, recently 
reélected president of the Nylta Club, says that 
building construction is going right ahead. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Jan, 28.—All items of shed stock have advanced 
in price this week from $1.50 to $38, and there has 
been a heavy movement of flooring, ceiling and 
siding. In fact, most of the re-milling plants in 
this section have disposed of the surplus stocks 
they had on hand prior to the first of the year, 
and wholesalers report they are experiencing diffi- 
culty in locating manufacturers that will accept 
orders for 9/16 and 7/16-inch ceiling for prompt 
shipment. Several large orders for planing mill 
stock were placed this week, calling for three to 
five straight cars each of flooring, ceiling, siding 
and finish to be shipped at the rate of five cars a 
week for the next thirty days. Since the improved 
demand has begun, mixed car orders are not as 
frequent. The mills are reluctant to book orders 
any further ahead than thirty days, preferring to 
sell as manufactured for prompt shipment, ex- 
pecting that prices will continue to advance for 
the next month or two at least. 

The demand for dimension and timbers is strong, 
with an average advance in price of $2. Bids on 
inquiries are being made on the basis of from $4 
to $5 over present market prices. Yard orders are 
being placed in lots of 100,000 to 750,000 feet. 
Eastern buyers are making their appearance in 
Jacksonville inquiring where they can locate mills 
that could probably furnish their requirements, 
both in pine and cypress. Officials of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association state they are re- 
ceiving almost daily letters from northern and 
eastern buyers asking where they can purchase 
schedules of lumber for prompt shipment. Special 
cutting is extremely hard to place, at any price. 
The railroads are in the market for large quantities 
of prime and merchantable switch ties and SE&S, 
and sap cross ties. Bridge and trestle timbers are 
also moving well. The car companies continue to 
buy decking in the usual volume, and in addition 
are this week in the market for considerable car 
siding, lining and roofing. 

The demand for pine shingles is light, with prices 
unchanged. Lath are moving fairly well and have 
advanced 50 cents over prices being obtained two 
weeks ago. 

Mill stocks thruout this section are very low, 
especially so at the mills in southern Florida, where 
practically no stock of any kind is on hand. 
Production for the month will be at least 25 per- 
cent off because of rains, general over this entire 
section, making logging slow and difficult. The 
small portable mills, located on low ground, have 
been able to operate only a few days at a time 
on account of wet woods. 

One of the outstanding features was the ad- 
vance in Georgia air dried roofers, which are now 
selling at $24 for 6-inch and $25 for 8-, 10- and 
12-inch, f. 0. b. cars mill, an increase in price of 
$2 over last week’s quotations. Several eastern 
wholesalers placed orders for over a million feet 
of roofers at the above prices, at the joint meeting 
of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club and _ the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. A basis of 
$25 for 6-inch roofers seems to be assured, and it 
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is a well known fact that anything less than this is 
highly unsatisfactory to the mills. 

Buying on the part of hardwood consumers is 
general. The growing volume of inquiries indicates 
that it will increase as spring advances. It is 
generally conceded that prices will shortly develop 
an upward tendency. Dry stocks are declining 
and some popular items are exceedingly scarce. 
Heavy rains have kept the mills from operating 
full time, and surplus of logs is fast diminishing. 
Flooring manufacturers, while reporting a slack- 
ening in their business, are seeking to cover their 
requirements in common plain oak, and they are 
taking all offerings at reasonable figures on ac- 
count of the genuine scarcity of this item. Furni- 
ture manufacturers are already buying considerable 
red gum, sap gum and tupelo in especially large 
quantities, and there is a shortage in this terri- 
tory on all these woods. FAS sap gum and No. 1 
common and select red gum have advanced all 
the way from $3 to $5 this week. Automobile 
manufacturers are purchasing hardwoods on the 
same lavish scale that characterized their ac- 
tivities last year. 

Another gratifying feature is the good demand 
for lower grades for the box and crating trade. 

Cypress “B” finish prices is about $1 higher 
than last week, and prices on some of the lower 
grades have advanced $1 to $2. Prevailing 
prices, f. 0. b. cars Jacksonville, 4/4 stock, are: 
Tank, $109; FAS, $98; factory select, $67; shop, 
$43; box, $23; peck, $17; clear heart, $103; ‘“‘A”, 
$95; “B”’, $88; “C”’, $76; “D”, $65; No. 1 com- 
mon, $45; No. 2 common, $31. 

The demand is fairly strong. While some orders 
are being placed by the yards in the North and 
East, a good share of the business is coming from 
Florida. The demand for the factory and common 
grades is perhaps stronger than that for other 
items. The railroads are placing large orders for 
cypress trunking and capping, and considerable 
business is also being placed by the tank and 
silo manufacturers. 

Schooners and barges loading are as follows: 
The Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, Hastport, is load- 
ing the Luther Little for Boston, Mass., and 
its barges Southeast and Northeast for the met- 
ropolitan district. Bach barge carries approxi- 
matley 250,000 feet. The Gress Manufacturing 
Co. is loading the schooners Ida S. Dow, ties for 
Boston, and the Margaret Throop, ties for New 
York. The Putnam Lumber Co. is loading the 
Brina P. Pendleton with lumber for northern 
points. The Southern Shipping Co. is loading the 
M. Vivian Pearce with cross ties for Boston. 

The Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., of Perry, Fla., 
is seeking an entire crew to operate a night run. 
It will practically double its output. 

C. H. Lutz, operating the Voleco Cypress Co., at 
Volco, Fla., and the Lyon Pine Co. at Odessa, was 
a business visitor in Jacksonville the first of the 
week, and stated that both his firms are well sup- 
plied with orders for several weeks ahead. 

C. W. Evans, owner and manager of the Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine Co., of Roach, Fla., was in 
Jacksonville this week calling at the offices of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association and several 
wholesale firms. He announces he has completed 
the erection of a planing mill, which is modern in 
every detail, and is being operated in connection 
with the sawmill. 

The State legislature is considering bills vitally 
affecting the lumber industry. The Statt revenue 
officer who went out of office Jan. 22, during the 
last few days of his term filed about a thousand 
suits against Mississippi lumbermen for back taxes 
and other alleged money due the State. A Dill 
introduced in the senate seeks to abate these suits, 
and make it necessary for the new revenue agent 
to give his consent to their prosecution. The agent 
receives a commission of 15 percent on money col- 
lected, and the press claims that the old agent is 
trying to continue himself in office. A bill has been 
introduced in the senate providing a privilege tax 
upon all engaged in severing natural products from 
the soil. The timber tax proposed is 50 cents a 
thousand. Similar bills have been declared illegal 
as double taxation. Bills have been introduced in 
both branches of the legislature repealing the law 
limiting the amount of capital that can be invested 
in the State, and the law limiting the holdings of 
corporations, as everything possible is being done 
to attract capital. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan, 28.—Pittsburgh lumber dealers are having 
4 normal business season, altho cold weather has 
been somewhat of a setback. Numerous construc- 
tion projects in the lumber line are being figured, 
and much activity is in prospect for the first half 
of the year, at least. Prices aere have been in- 
creasing steadily since the first of the year. Some 
dealers report trade good in January, with con- 
Siderable business placed, tho shipments have not 
been as good as desired, owing to bad weather in 
producing sections. Dealers all regard the out- 
look as good, with general buying in progress. 


One of the largest builders’ supply depots and 
lumber yards in western Pennsylvania is said to 
be contemplated at, McKeesport by purchasers of 
the old circus ground in that city, along the 
Youghiogheny river. The buyers of the tract are 
not yet named by the McKeesport Realty Co., 
which made the sale thru Gilbert F. Myer. The 
price paid was in excess of $50,000. 


The Hoboken Land Co., a subsidiary of the 
Blaw-Knox Steel Co., has let a contract for new 
structures at Blawnox with housing accommoda- 
tions for ninety-four families. The Minter Homes 
Corporation of Huntington, W. Va., is the con- 
tractor. All the houses will be of frame construc- 
tion except two apartments, which will be of brick. 


According to BE. M. Tate, secretary of the 
Builders’ Exchange, architects have been very 
busy since the first of the year. There will be 
considerable large factory building this spring, 
and a number of large buildings will be erected in 
downtown Pittsburgh. A start will be made on 
the $6,000,000 program for new school buildings 
and additions. The outlook is that residence 
building will continue in as large a volume as last 


year. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Jan. 26.—While there has been no softening in 
prices for foreign lumber trade, the freight market 
is ruling easier, and charters are $1 to $1.50 
lower than a short time ago, when a number of 
charters were fixed. The shipper benefits in such 
cases on all new business. Export movement is 
still featured by steady activity, the British mar- 
ket keeping up since its recent stride. Two mil- 
lion feet of timbers of large dimensions have been 
sold for that market this week. Japan is taking 
heavy shipments of logs in addition to lumber 
orders. ‘The Atlantic trade opened up with a 
number of full cargoes being loaded. It is ex- 
pected that the Australian market will be placing 
orders for at least ten million feet at an early date. 
Spring conditions in the log market are fast 
approaching, mild weather having been prevalent 
for some time, with every indication that there 
will be no more snow this winter to hamper woods 
operations. The fear of further snowfall has 
held back many concerns from active operation 
since the New Year. ‘There are enough of the 
large operations going full to keep up the log 
supply at present, but there is a less surplus than 
for some time. If rail trade should follow quickly 
on the heels of the recent activity in Atlantic 
shipments, logs would soon be in demand. Present 
indications promise well for early rail business. 
Wholesale log prices are still unchanged, the as- 
sociation quoting: 


Fir, $14, $20 and $27. 

Cedar (lumber) No. 1, $30; No. 2, $20. 
Cedar (shingle) $16 to $18. 

Western hemlock, $13.50 to $14.50. 
Sitka spruce, $15, $21 and $28. 


The forestry branch of the Provincial depart- 
ment of lands has issued a preliminary estimate of 
the amount of timber scaled in British Columbia 
during 1923, the amount aggregating 2,543,280,000 
feet, compared with 1,899,158,000 in the previous 
year. In what is known as the Vancouver dis- 
trict, which includes Vancouver Island, where some 
of the finest timber in the Province grows, the total 
amount scaled last year was 1,906,103,360 feet, 
or more than the output for the whole Province in 
the previous year. Present indications point to 
the output for the present year being considerably 
greater as, fearing that an embargo may be placed 
on timber in the rough state leaving the Dominion, 
United States manufacturers are making heavy 
contracts, while such contracts are possible. 

The loggers’ strike in East Kootenay drags on. 
The Provincial deputy minister of labor has been 
dispatched to Cranbrook to endeavor to bring 
about a settlement. The strikers appear to be 
demanding something more than an 8-hour day 
and a $4 wage. They want the release of all 
classes of war prisoners in the United States. The 
last demand seems curious, coming from loggers 
working in Canada. 

Timber exporters in British Columbia are keenly 
interested in following the course of the discussions 
over the “flexible” provisions of the United States 
customs tariff as applied to imports of logs. The 
provisions are that the duty shall not apply if 
the nation, province or political subdivision from 
which the commodity is imported has imposed any 
restriction on its exportation within twelve months. 
It is well known that the province of British 
Columbia has at all times regulated log export. 
Only timber from lands crown-granted, or passing 
out of the hands of the Government prior to a 
fixed date, can be exported without coming under 
the export regulations. A surplus of logs of any 
particular variety in the local market is taken as 
an index of reasonable export. 


(Continued on page 115) 
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PLAIN RED GUM 
3 cars 4/4 FAS. 
15 cars 4/4 No. | Com. 
2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. 
4 cars 5/4 FAS. 
5 cars 5/4 No. { Com. 
3 cars 6/4 FAS. 
4 cars 6/4 No. 1 Com. 


QTD. RED GUM 


| car 4/4 FAS. 

5 cars 4/4 No. | Com. 
5000’ 6/4 FAS Figured. 
3 cars 6/4 No. | Com: 

1 car 8/4. 


CYPRESS 


cars 4/4 FAS. 

cars 4/4 Selects. 

cars 4/4 No. 1 Shop. 
cars 4/4 No. 1&2 Com. 
cars 8/4 FAS. 

cars 8/4 Selects. 

cars 8/4 No. | Shop. 


PECAN 
3000 ft. 5/4 Log Run. 
3 cars 6/4 Log Run. 
3 cars 8/4 Log Run. 
ROCK ELM 


8 cars 8/4 Log Run. 
2 cars 6/4 Log Run. 


Ne ewnwoe 


Partial list of dry stock ready for immediate 
shipment. 


J. M. JONES 


LUMBER COMPANY - 


Office and Mills: FERRIDAY, LA. 
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Stephens Lumber Co. 


Home office: JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Western Office: 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., 
New Orleans. La. 














| Gummer Gypress Co. 






Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 
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| Shingles and Lath 
| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 























Logging Ralph C Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, lo 
transportation or harvesting tan bark an 
turpentine economically? “Logging” will 
tell you how. An invaluable reference book 
for logging superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. Cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 


American Lumberman “3,2 * 


Chicago. IIL. 
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Babcock 


SPRUCE 
LADDERS 


Make Spring 
Cleaning Safe 


Extension Ladders 
Single Ladders 

Fruit Ladders 

Painter Ladders 

Mason Ladders 

Paper Hanger Ladders 
Household Step Ladders 
Extension Trestles 
Painter Trestles 

Window Cleaner Ladders 


Buy the Best. Don’t risk your life 
on cheap ladders. Safety first. 


Send for free booklet. 
We pay freight. 














Company 


/ W. BABCOCK 
BATH, N. Y. 

















R. J. Muller, sales manager of the Thunder Lake 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., transacted business 
in this city during the week. 


J. M. Bissell, manager of the Marathon Lumber 
Co., Laurel, Miss., passed thru Chicago this week 
en route South from Wisconsin, where he has been 
looking after business interests. 


W. J. Williams of the Panhandle Lumber Co., 
Spirit Lake, Idaho, spent a couple of days in 
Chicago during the last week on a combined 
business and pleasure trip. 


D. C. Eccles, president of the Wind River Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., spent a few days of 
this week in Chicago, while on an eastern business 
trip. 

W. L. Godley, manager of the Chicago sales office 
of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., this week made a business trip to Madison, 
Oshkosh and other Wisconsin points. 


Fred L. Williams, who for a number of years 
has been associated with the Hilgard Lumber Co., 
in charge of the southern pine department, has 
resigned from this position and joined the Burnaby 
Bros. Lumber Co. 


A Canadian visitor among the Chicago trade 
during the week was Mr. Crawford, of the Craw- 
ford-Lockhart Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Winnipeg, 
Man., wholesaler of forest products. Mr. Crawford 
spent several days here looking over the local 
situation, and was accompanied by his wife. 


L. O. Taylor, assistant manager of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., spent a few days in Chicago 
this week after attending the general conference 
at Minneapolis headquarters last week. Mr. 
Taylor planned to spend a couple of days at his 
old home in Clinton, Iowa, before returning West. 


S. A. Harrington, of Harrington Bros., Corinth, 
Miss., southern pine manufacturers, specializing in 
short 2x4, was in Chicago on Tuesday of this week 
visiting his friends in the trade. He said business 
is very good, the output of the mill being sold 
ahead for some time. Mr. Harrington was quite 
optimistic as to the outlook. 


O. N. Cloud, general sales manager of the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., was in Chi- 
eago during the week calling on the trade and look- 
ing after matters connected with the northern 
sales office of his company in this city. Mr. Cloud 
is a confirmed optimist and as usual looks with 
considerable confidence upon the future of the 
lumber industry. 


W. W. Gamble, vice president of the Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis., has been 
under treatment at the Presbyterian Hospital, 
Chicago, for the last two weeks and expects to 
remain there for a few weeks longer. It is nothing 
of a serious nature, and the doctor says that when 
Mr. Gamble leaves the hospital he will be able 
to eat anything in the food line. 


L. A. Tibbits, of the Black River Lumber Co., 
Willetts, La., while in Chicago a few days ago 
called on the local trade and expressed himself 
fully as confident regarding the course of the 
market as most of his colleagues in the South. 


H. H. Shepeck, sales manager for the I. Stephen- 
son Co., Wells., Mich., while in the city on a busi- 
ness mission this week, expressed himself most 
optimistically regarding the outlook for northern 
woods of all species, but particularly for the hard- 
woods. He said logging operations are being ac- 
tively carried forward, weather conditions being 
favorable and there being no labor shortage or 
trouble. 


Fred W. Steves, of Church E. Gates & Co., New 
York City, was in Chicago for several days during 
the last week. Mr. Steves reports an active de- 
mand in his territory, with some marked advances, 
especially on products from southeastern territory, 
during the last few weeks. He believes there will 
be continued activity in the building line during 
this year and says he knows no reason why the 
lumber trade should not be prosperous. 


Arthur F. Boyd, district sales manager of the 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., attended a con- 
ference at the Minneapolis headquarters of the 
company on Wednesday and Thursday of last week 
of the mill managers and salesmen connected with 
the Shevlin organization. This is an annual get- 
together meeting of the heads of the various de- 
partments, sales representatives and millmen, and 
at last week’s conference there were between 
thirty-five and forty in attendance. 


G. G. Rupley will leave next Tuesday for the 


Pacific coast, where he will spend about a month 
at the operations of a number of California white 
pine mils. He will return by way of Spokane, 
where he will put in a couple of days. Mr. Rupley 
specializes in white pine factory lumber and 
usually makes two trips a year to the Coast mills 
to size up conditions. The present trip, however, 
is more for rest and recreation than business, inas- 
much as he will be accompanied by Mrs. Rupley, 
who will remain on the Coast for some time. 


Will A. Cavin, of Sturgis, Mich., who spent Tues- 
day of this week in this market, said that the 
Grand Rapids furniture shows were generally suc- 
cessful and that the manufacturers have good or- 
der files. He said retail furniture dealers show 
no disposition to speculate, but that their legiti- 
mate requirements were quite large. The furniture 
industry consequently is now coming into the 
hardwood market on a considerably larger scale 
than a month ago, and in some cases is buying 
for some months ahead. 


J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., manufacturer of 
Idaho white and western soft pine, spent a few 
days in Chicago the early part of this week, and 
while here visited the office of Harry B. Clark, 
attorney and manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange, in the 
Conway Building, Mr. McGoldrick being a member 
of the advisory committee of the exchange. He is 
well pleased with the present volume of business 
and is inclined to be optimistic regarding future 
prospects. 


P. A. Albertson, sales manager of the Pelican 
Bay Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., passed thru 
Chicago a few days ago on his way to New York 
City, where he expected to spend a week at the 
home of his parents. Afterward he plans to visit 
a number of the larger lumber distributing cen- 
ters in the East. While here, Mr. Albertson con- 
ferred with F. K. Gillette, who has charge of the 
company’s sales office in this territory. He said 
that shop lumber in the southern Oregon territory 
is very scarce, and becoming more so. He looked 
for exceptionally good business all year, and for 
higher prices before long. 


E. V. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., who is on an _ extended 
business trip covering Michigan, New York and 
the New England States, is bagging a hand- 
some volume of business. Business actually 
booked in January by firms in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict has been very satisfactory. The Babcock 
firm has found shipments not quite up to expecta- 
tions, however, owing to the exceptionally bad 
weather in the South. Sales this month have 
exceeded the total for any January in the history 
of the business, 


J. W. Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., called on the local trade this week. 
He said that the situation as regards southern 
hardwoods looks very good. All species are active 
and strong, but the leaders undoubtedly continue 
to be sap gum and Nos. 1 and 2 common plain and 
white oak, which latter items have a strong call 
from flooring manufacturers thruout the country. 
Red gum also is more active and stronger. Mr. 
Welsh looks for higher hardwood prices generally 
by spring, on account of the increasing scarcity 
of dry stocks and the bad weather conditions 
which are, and have for some time, interfered with 
production. 


A. C. Winnor, of A. C. Winnor & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., transacted business in Chicago dur- 
ing the week. He reported that a good volume of 
business is being transacted by the Twin City 
lumber trade, and that a very optimistic view is 
generally being taken of the future. He stated 
that logging operations in the North are about 
thirty days behind schedule, due to the lack of 
snow in December and the severe temperatures 
that have been registered this month. However, 
loggers are working to capacity and if weather 
conditions remain normal during the rest of the 
season, the log output should be considerable. 


S. M. Eaton, sales manager of the W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co., of McNary, Ariz., spent several days 
in Chicago during the last week calling on the 
trade and conferring with sales representatives. 
He was met in Chicago by Harry S. Lafond, of New 
York City, who handles the sales of ‘“‘Cady quality” 
Arizona white pine in the metropolitan district, 
and F. G. Karrick, who handles these sales in 
Chicago territory. Mr. Eaton expressed himself as 
being well pleased with the way in which the trade 
is absorbing “Cady quality’ Arizona white pine. 
In order to meet the rapidly increasing demand, 
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work is being rushed on improvements at the 
mill that will largely increase the company’s out- 
put. A sales office has been established in Los 
Angeles and an active trade has already been built 
up in California territory. 


1 se es 


Lumbermen’s Association Elects 


The new board of directors of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, elected at the 
annual meeting Jan. 21, held its first meeting 
last Monday and elected officers for the en- 
suing year. 

Those elected were: 

President—J. A. Gorman, of the Winegar-Gor- 
man Lumber Co., reélected. 

Vice president—P. S. Fletcher, of the D. 8. Pate 
Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thorn- 
ton Lumber Co. 

Secretary—A. H. Ruth, of the G. W. Jones Lum- 
ber Co. 

All these men are staunch association sup- 
porters and have for years taken a prominent 
part in the activities of the organization. Mr. 





J. A. GORMAN, P. S. FLETCHER, 
Reélected President Vice President 


Gorman is one of the few men who have been 
reélected to the office of president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, and won this 











A. B. RUTH, 
Secretary 


EK. A. THORNTON, 
Treasurer 


honor thru his able and forceful administration 
during his first term. Mr. Fletcher last year 
was treasurer of the association, while Mr. Ruth 
was a member of the committee on appeals and 
other committeés. Mr. Thornton has for years 
been one of the leading personages within the 
membership. 

It was unanimously decided that Miss M. E. 
Cowper should continue in her post as executive 
Secretary of the association. M. G. Truman, of 
the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., was appointed 


national councillor to represent the association 
in the activities of the Chamber of, Commerce 
of the United States. 


Oscar Z. Brewer, president of the Brewer Pine 
Box Co., Spokane, Wash., called on friends in the 
local lumber trade this week, while on his way 
to New York City, where he expected to visit 
relatives. Mr. Brewer said that conditions in the 
Inland Empire, tho not as good as they might be, 
have improved materially of late and that the 
outlook is very good. Growers and business men, 
including may of the smaller sawmill operators, 
whom recent business conditions had forced into 
debt, are now rapidly clearing up accounts and 
the banking situation is much more favorable. 
This is bound favorably to affect business in the 
Inland Empire. 


Raymond Yates, in charge of the Douglas fir and 
western pine department of the Charles L. Baxter 
Lumber Co., returned on Saturday last from 
several weeks’ trip to California and the Pacific 
coast. While out there Mr. Yates visited his 
mother at Los Angeles, following which he jour- 
neyed north thru Portland, Seattle, Vancouver and 
other manufacturing centers on the Coast. He 
reported operators fairly optimistic regarding the 
future trend of business, practically all the mills 
having healthy order files, and figuring on a good 
sized production program for the year. Conditions 
on the Pacific slope, according to Mr. Yates, are 
very promising, more lumber being consumed 
locally than in former years. 


("SAGER EaEaaa 


To Enter Wholesale Business 


Of considerable interest to the trade in this 
territory, is the announcement just made of the 
resignation of C. D. M. Houghton as northern sales 
representative of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La. Maj. Houghton will move to New 
Orleans, La., at which point he will engage in the 
wholesale lumber business on his own account. 
Before going with the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 
he was long connected with the wholesale branch 
of the industry, his former concern in Indianapolis, 
the Houghton Lumber Co., being one of the best 
known wholesale lumber companies in the country. 

Maj. Houghton has a host of warm friends, both 
in the manufacturing and distributing branches 
of the industry, the best wishes of all of whom 
will go with him in his new enterprise. He will 
be succeeded as northern sales representative of 
the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. in Chicago by F. C. 
McGrayel, who has been his assistant in the office 
here for some time. 


Opens New Offices in the South 


According to announcement dated Jan. 24, the 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturer of excavators, cranes and machine 
tools, has recently opened new offices in the South, 
and made several changes in its southern offices, 
the locations and those in charge being as follows: 
N. B. Norris, formerly district manager at New 
Orleans, La., is now district manager of the 
Memphis, Tenn., office; D. J. Murphy, formerly at 
the New Orleans office, is now district manager 
of the Texas district, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex.; F. W. Truex will continue as district man- 
ager at Atlanta, Ga., with offices at 212 Haas- 
Howell Building; W. J. Dugan, as southern sales 
manager, will assume charge of the entire southern 
territory with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 

For the convenience of P&H customers, a com- 
plete stock of excavator renewal parts will be 
maintained at the Memphis office. 


Paeaaaeaeaaaan: 


New Company Is Incorporated 


Announcement was made this week of the or- 
ganization and incorporation of the Clore-Strack 
Lumber Co., with offices at 1028 Boyce Building, 
510 North Dearborn Street. The incorporators 
are Lafe L. Clore, president; William N. Strack, 
vice president, and J. A. Strack, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The new concern will wholesale northern and 
southern hardwoods, in which trade the principals 
huve had long and successful experience. It has 
established a number of excellent connections 
among manufacturers as well as in the consuming 
trades. 

Mr. Clore has for the last two years been 
secretary-treasurer of the Big Four Lumber Co., 
before which he was for five years connected with 
the Hilgard Lumber Co. Previously he was for a 
long time associated with the Three States Lum- 
ber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., for which concern he 
traveled thruout the northern and eastern terri- 
tories. He was, in fact, born in the lumber in- 
dustry, his father for forty years being a well 
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“‘The most efficient cross- 
cut saw that can be 
bought” is the way tim- 
bermen for the past 
quarter century have / 
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treating and 

grinding Sim- 

onds Crescent- / 
Ground Cross- | 
Cut Saws hold / Vy 
their edge / 9 

longer and | %@& 






















This 


cut fast and [ Be super- 
Hf) . 

smooth. [ ior 
} quality 


~ steel isa 
S Simonds 

product, 
> being made 


in Simonds 
own Steel 


Mills. 


It takes a uniform 
temper and resists 

wear. The method 
of grinding Simonds 
Cross-Cut Saws results 
in easier running saws 
and greater production. 


Atrial of the new Simonds 
Cross-Cut Saw will convince 

you it is the best ever made. 
Write for catalog showing our 


complete line of cross-cut saws, 
saw tools and handles. 


SIMONDS 


Saw and Steel Co. 


“The Saw Makers’”’ 
FITCHBURG. MASS. 


Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
Detroit, Mich. San Francisco, Cal. 
New York City Seattle, Wash. 


New Orleans, La. 


Montreal, Que. 


Memphis, Tenn. Vancouver, B. C. 
London, England 


St. John, N. B. 
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GANDY is a BETTER BELT 








ASK GANDY 


— If you have an installation that 
chews up belts, submit the problem 
to our Engineering Department. 

Forty years of building and in- 
stalling Stitched Cotton Duck Belts 
have given us a wealth of experience. 
We have solved many problems. 
We'll be glad to help you. Just drop 
a line to the address below. 

Belting Service Since 1880 


THE 


GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
840 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO: 552 WEST ADAMS STREET 
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STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


\ 
‘g- 








“BELT 


It Soon Pays 
bh 7: For Itself, 


and also proves a val- 

| a 7" uable adjunct in hold- 

Pe — ing trade for lumber. 

( — — Many dealers credit 

their big farmer trade and broad acquaintance 
to their 


Monarch Meat and Feed Mills 


Put one of these mills in your yard and let the farmers 
know you can grind their corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, 
etc. While you are grinding their feed you can talk 
over future building plans. The extra profit on the 
grinding§will soon pay for the mill. 











Write for catalog today. 








| Sprout, Waldron & Co., suncy.ra , 








building the World’s 
best portable Saw 
Also manufacturers of Shingle Mills, 
Edgers and Water Wheels. 
Winner of gold and silver 
medals at Chicago and St. 
Louis World’s Fairs. 


40 Years 


Mill. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
. WARREN, PA. 
reners Panama cace GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
AND OROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





known manufacturer at Henderson, Ky., and he 
himself making his start in the business when 
very young. 

J. A. Strack is well known in this territory as 
the Chicago representative of the Hugh McLean 
Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. He began his lumber 
career with this concern twenty years ago. After 
four years at the mills in Louisville, Ky., he opened 
an office for the McLean company in Chicago six- 
teen years ago, and has been in charge of it ever 
since. His brother, William N. Strack, vice presi- 
dent of the new company, is a prominent attorney 
in this city, and will not be active in the affairs 
of the Clore-Strack Lumber Co, 

Mr. Strack is succeeded as manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co. by E. 
T. Bond, who has been connected with the com- 
pany for ten years, first as its representative in 
the New Pngland States and later in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, with headquarters at Davenport, 
Iowa. The office will remain at 1417 Lumber 
Exchange Building, 11 South LaSalle Street. 


Three Prominent Lumbermen 


One of the prominent figures in the history of 
the American lumber industry, and who today is 
playing an important part, is Dr. D. F. Brooks, of 
Minneapolis, president of the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 


| 
| 








a, ae? 2 | 


Left to right—H. K. Brooks, vice president and 
manager Brooks-Scanlon plant at Bend, Ore.; 
S. D. Brooks, Powell River Paper Co., Van- 
couver, B. C.; Edward Brooks, Brooks Bros. 
(Ine.), St. Paul, Minn., and also vice presi- 
dent of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. of 
Bend, Ore. 


ber Co. and many of its lumber interests. Dr. 
srooks is well known to the lumber fraternity, 
particularly in the West and middle West. 

The accompanying illustration shows the three 
sons of Dr. Brooks, taken on board a steamer near 
Vancouver, B. C. Reading from left to right they 
are: HH. K. Brooks, vice president and manager of 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore.; S. D. 
Brooks, Powell River Paper Co., Vancouver, B. C.; 
Edward Brooks, Brooks Bros. (Ine.) St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Railroad Centralizes Buying Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 28.—Samuel Porcher, 
general purchasing agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., has sent out an official notice saying 
that the practice in effect of buying and selling 
materials and supplies in each of the four regions 
separately will be discontinued on Feb. 16, 1924. 
All unfinished business and all new busniess on and 
after Feb. 16 will be conducted with the consoli- 
dated purchasing organization at Philadelphia and 
all communications heretofore addressed to regional 
purchasing agents should be addressed to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., Montgomery Smith, Pur- 
chasing Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 

Assistant purchasing agents to serve in a co- 
operative capacity will be stationed at Chicago, 
St. Louis and Pittsburgh. 


A NEW MATERIAL from wood pulp has many 
qualities in common with cotton wool, such as 
great softness, high absorptive powers and 
ease of sterilization. 


FROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 28.—An injunction pro. 
mulgated by United States Judge Rufus E. Foster, 
Thursday afternoon, Jan. 24, enjoined M. A. Cooper, 
sheriff of Richland Parish, Louisiana, and O. Ches- 
ter Davis, former secretary of the W. A. Davis 
Lumber Co., now in the hands of a receiver, from 
seizing 300,000 feet of hardwood lumber on. the 
yards of the company’s plant at Delhi, La., to 
satisfy judgment awarded them in the seventh ju. 
dicial court of Louisiana. They were ordered by 
the federal judge to show cause at Alexandria, Jan, 
29, why the injunction should not become perma- 
nent. The order followed the filing of a petition 
by E. H. Johnson, of Chicago, trustee of the lum- 
ber concern, and J. N. Woolett, who claims to be 
the holder of a chattel mortgage against the lum. 
ber involved. The petition represents that the 
company was made defendant in an involuntary 
bankruptcy proceeding brought in the Illinois fed- 
eral court last April when Johnson was made re- 
ceiver. Davis was secretary of the defunct concern, 
and the judgment which he won in the state court 
was to satisfy a debt for back salary it is claimed, 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 26.—Not many months 
ago J. C. Clausen and six other loggers success- 
fully carried thru a damage action against Canada 
Timber & Lands (Ltd.), a Toronto company own- 
ing timber in British Columbia. The action went 
thru every court up to the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council, the final court of appeal in the 
British Empire, and the loggers were awarded 
damages which they calculate at nearly $1,380,000. 
Recently the litigants sought to enforce their 
judgment which was for breach of contract. Ask- 
ing the court for the appointment of a receiver 
they were met with the notice of an assignment 
made by the company to three of its directors, 
Now the judgment-holding loggers are asking leave 
to present a petition in bankruptcy against the 
company in the hope of holding the assets in the 
form of timber limits here. The case has been 
followed thruout its course with intense interest 
by the lumber and logging industry, many contracts 
of a similar nature to that in question having been 
entered into between loggers and timber owners, 
It was one of the largest single judgments ever 
entered in any action affecting timber in this prov- 
ince. 


COLDWATER, MISS., Jan. 28.—A suit brought by 
former revenue agent Stokes V. Robertson against 
EK. M. Parks, of Coldwater, has been compromised 
upon the payment by Mr. Parks of less than ten 
percent of the amount sought in the suit. The 
affair is the aftermath of the famous Prichard will 
case which has been in the courts for a number 
of years. Upon final settlement of the latter case 
Mr. Parks fell heir to a large tract of timber land 
in Coldwater river bottom in Tate and Tunica 
counties. The estate had been assessed during six 
years prior to that at $20 an acre, but there was 
no assessment on the timber on the land. E. M. 
Parks sold the timber after coming into possession 
and the State revenue agent then brought suit for 
$5,000 in back taxes. The owner claimed that the 
land was worthless without the timber and that 
sufficient taxes had been paid to cover both land 
and timber. The case was finally compromised for 
a comparatively small sum. 


BuFFALO, N. Y. Jan. 29.—An involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed against the Buf- 
falo Table Works, of which Henry Maisel is presi- 
dent and Eli A. Finn, secretary. The court ap- 
pointed Walter A. Craig, of Jamestown, N. Y., as 
custodian of the bankrupt estate. 


Mississippi Development Board Elects 
HATTIESBURG, MIss., Jan. 28.—The Missis- 
sippi Development Board met Jan. 24, with 
President H. S. Weston, of Logtown, Miss., in 
the chair. During the morning the meeting 
was divided into two groups, the mayors’ con- 
ference and the supervisors’. The first advo- 
cated appropriations by city governments for 
advertising. L. J. Folse, manager, reported on 
tick eradication, cotton mill investigation, the 
Neosho sales plan, State publications, a live-at- 
home campaign and visual education. The 
principal speaker at the last session was Roland 
Turner, of Atlanta, Ga., general agricultural 
agent of the Southern Railroad, who talked 
on reclaiming Mississippi as a farming region. 
The following board was elected: J. B. 
Bishop, Pinola; H. S. Weston, Logtown; L. 0. 
Crosby, Picayune; T. J. Wills, Hattiesburg; 
Charles Green, Laurel; G. E. Hailes, Moselle; 
F. W. Foote, Hattiesburg; R. S. Wilson, A & 
M College; Lamar Hennington, Hattiesburg; 
J. M. Bissell, Laurel; Jake Klumb, Wiggins; 
S. E. Moreton, Brookhaven; J. T, Rankin, Co- 
lumbia; A. D. Simpson, Meridian, and R. L. 
Simpson, Gulfport. Officers reélected to serve 
during 1924 are: H. 8. Weston, Logtown, presi- 
dent; T. J. Wills, Hattiesburg, first vice presi 
dent; S. E. Moreton, Brookhaven, second vice 
president; J. F. Borthwick, Hattiesburg, treas- 
urer; L. J. Folse, Hattiesburg, manager; A. W. 
McKeand, Hattiesburg, director of publicity. 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Jan, 28.—Average prices, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
eee $125@135 —= 145 $145@160 
Ee 95@100 00103 105@110 
No; 1 com....-; 68@ 73 8a 83@ 88 
No. 2 com..... 43@ 48 53a) 58 58@ 63 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
ee S110 G115: 4658s... «cs SDow. 
mG, 2 COM, ss 60@ 65 sg sie 
No. 2 com..... ys a a: eee 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
Zs pa esere eine ae 8S a? ee = 
Selects ....... « 
No. 1 CD 55@ 65 65@ 75 70 75 
No. 2 com..... 388@ 45 43@ 50 43@ 50 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 25 28 28@ 30 
Sd. wormy.... 46@ 48 57@ 60 57@ 60 
Bass wooD— 
Pee 75@ 80 $ 85 95 $ 95@100 
No. 1 com..... . 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 
No. 2 com..... 82@ 34 37@ 42 40@ 45 
CHESTNUT— 
Se $115@120 $120@130 $125@130 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 75@ 80 75@ 80 
No. 3 com..... 18@ 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 
Sd. rmy and 
No 2 Rng .. 26@ 28 30@ 32 31@ 33 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 1 com. & : . 
i ee 33@ 35 35@ 37 38@ 40 
BircH— 
OD ie sien a eveitee $115@120 $120@125 $130@135 
No. 1 com. and ss 
aaa 70 75 75@ 80 75@ 80 
No. 2 COM... 33 38 38 43 40@ 42 


MAPLE— 4/4 
ES Sion a sai vib wiSlee Give ee We eee $ 78 
Ee eee arrears a aan 60 
RMN re MNREN GY his Ses bores, Spann ohiarala ka ela okorene 35 38 

WHITE ASH— 

Bo hoster oieie wise Wa ee eerre ene $ 90@ 95 
PEO; 2) OOM. BIRO OL «5 6s: 5.0's'0:0 6.0:80.ws'ss 55 60 
ae rere art rere 50 55 
is ND a5 55-55 co wile vate: ye aerate 30 35 

Hickory— i 5/4&6/4 8/4 
oe ree singh s a 95@105 $ % 105 
No. 1 com..... i ee 85 70 70 
INO. Be COW 66:00: Ye 35@ 40 $5 40 


ye 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
$9 $95@100 $110@115 meee 
B51 0 70@ 75 80@ 85 
88@ 43 43@ 48 50 55 
$105@115 $115@120 $125@130 $155@160 
70@ 75 75 80 95@100 95@100 
60 65 TO@ 75 90@ 95 95@100 
35@ 40 40@ 45 45@ 50 0@ 55 
BEECH— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Ut i renee $ 00 5 $ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 
Wo. 1 Com... ee be 50@ 55 55@ 60 
No.. 2 Com... 28 33 3G 388 383@ 38 





VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Jan. 28.—Average prices on southern Mississippi Valley hardwoods, Cincinnati: 





GuM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
as yt aa $ 80@ 90 $ 95@100 $ 95@100 
i eee 9 
No. 1 com. 50@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 
a na sap N. D3 
ete aie 55 62 68 
No. 5S com. 43 45 52 
Plain red: 
ee 85@ 90 95@100 100@110 
Re No. 1 com 45@ 50 60@ 65 70@ 75 
Sap: 
Bxbds., 13-17” 55@ 60 
Pln. FAS, 6” 
& wider... 48@ 50 50@ 52 538@ 55 
No.1 com... 38@ 40 40@ 52 43@ 45 
No. 2 com... 22@ 25 5@ 2 26@ 28 
MAPLE— 
Spot worms N. 
D., log run. .$ 45 55 $ 62 
Sort ELM 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
2 $70 $80 $85 $85@90 
No. 1 com... 55 60 70 10@75 
No. 2 com... 26 28 30 80@32 





CoTTronwoop— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
FAS, 6” & wdr.$ 55@  * oe Ce ae 
No. 1 com..... 43@ 47 48@ 53 ...@... 
No. 2 com..... 38@ 38 380 Me sashes 

QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 

a SE arr $125@130 $130@135 $135@140 
CE 95@100 100@105 105@110 
MO, 2 COM «5.65.5 65@ 7 7@ 75 75@ 80 
No, 2 coms... 42@ 47 47@ 52 52@ 57 

QUARTERED RED OAK— 

(2. So er ar oiee'ts SGA soe ~ aes 
No. 1 cCom.:.... panel give — 
No. 2 com..... 380) 43 Co ER ieee 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
2 $ 9N@100 $100@110 $110@115 
Selects ....... 65@ 70 %7@ 775 7 @ 85 
No: 2 (OM... +. 48 53 55 60 55 60 
NO, 2 COD. <.:6s 38 40 43@ 45 43@ 45 
No. 8 com..... 20@ 22 22@ 25 25@ 28 
Sound wormy 36 38 40@ 45 45@ 50 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
Jan. 19 as reported by the Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association : 


xi LA" “s ea 8x1” 36x2” 
cir. qtd. wht 0.29 $103.00 $104.50 
Clr. qtd. red. 33 85.72 89.00 
Sel. qtd. war. 92. '88 77.50 sos 
Clr. pln. wht. $80.63 94.65 66.47 68.14 
Clr. pin. red... 77.63 89.69 60.84 62.53 
Sel. pln. wht.. 67.14 79.62 56.64 55.02 
Sel. pln. red... 66.47 78.97 55.89 52.47 
No. 1 common. 48.22 57.18 38.94 40.50 
No. 2 common. 26.13 29.64 ae 

% x1 Y% ” axe fx 4” fex2” 
Clr. gtd. wht.$122.56 $116.7 oo BLeOAT 
Clr. pln. wht. 80 3g > 86.11 
Clr. pln. red.. 79.94 82.00 ai cal 78.94 
Sel. pln. wht. 71.10 70.91 $65.76 71.04 
Sel. pln. red.. 65.25 68.86 — 65.98 
No. 1 common 51.31 51. ~ or 
No. 2 common 21.90 an 





OAK FLOORING STRIPS 


Chicago, Jan. 28.—The following are carload 
prices, f.o.b. Chicago, on 5/16x2-inch square edge 
oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
thousand feet: 





—— ite—— Red 

Qrtd. Plai Qrtd. Plain 
BEE: os wisieissepaien ue 50 $ 93. 50 $114. 50 $ 78.50 
PRD GCIOBT .ccccee 8.50 
a 108. 50 80.50 98.50 187-50 50 
SSP eer ee eT as bite auwiowie $48:50 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Current prices on maple flooring f.o.b. mills 
are as follows: 


Face— Clear No.1 Factory 
Oe ae (a $60 $45 — 
NS 56d i'o-6 nese dd aailek 85 73 $40 

eer 90 80 45 
ET adn ck ounce eet 95 85 50 
REE. Sues caawuecnsals 90 85 55 
DM. \ sp cisnéwasiboee ele 100 90 50 
DE bd Vo eee. sews oes 95 90 50 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 28.—The following are 


| today’s prices on American black walnut, f.o.b. 


Cincinnati: 
SASS ose $218220 $225230 $2300 235 $2400245 
Selects 50 

ie eee 110 hig 50@120 = 135@140 
2 OS 50 60 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


; Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 28.—The following are 
| average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Shingles 

Best Pe Economies 
PGi a Ska ok oereeceeew $5.70 
ee 6.70 rs 85 $3. 20 
SR ee eee 6.95 5.45 4.80 
née” . po eeab eee nna’ 6.95 5.45 4.85 

a a Sete toon 
CE piipssanccceeeee ENDS ER aha<ssas aces $9.55 





The following are current f.o.b. Chicago prices 
on cypress: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 
Factory, Rough 


Factory 
FAS Selects Sho 


Tank Box Peck 
4/4....$118.50 $108.50 $ 76.50 $51.50 $33.50 = 50 
6/4.... 128.50 113.50 86.60 63.50 365.50 29.60 
6/4.... 126.50 Pg 89.50 66.50 35.50 33.60 
8/4.... 185.25 4.25 97.25 > 4 34.25 30.25 

10/4.... 141.25 130: 25 103.25 Salbinien vecelerets 
12/4.... 141.25 130.25 103.25 $0. rH ieee was 
16/4.... 146.25 135.25 108.25 85.25 ..... 42.50 
Boards, Rough 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
1x4 to 12”, random lengths. .$53.50 $44.50 $34.50 
Finish, S2S, Random Lengths 
Clir.heart A B Cc D 
int Ft i - $109.00 $104.00 $ 94.00 $84.00 $74.00 
x2 to 
spec. . 109.00 104.00 94.00 84.00 74.00 
pubes ay 00 112.00 102.00 93.00 81.00 


12” 

For 5/4, d $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add 
$8; for 8/4, re $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 “‘D” grade, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 


Bevel Siding 


A B Cc D 
%”x4, 5 or 6”, std. lgths.$49.25 $45.75 $41.75 $28.75 
Bungalow Siding 


%x8”", from 1” stock....... - $57.75 $48 75 wo Py 
%x8”, from 1%” stock...... 75.75 66.75 64.25 
For 10-inch, add $5. 
Lath 
No.1 No. 2 
| A er rT $8.50 
RED CYPRESS— 
Old Grades— 
Factory, Rough 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects Shop common common 
4/4....$105.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $50.00 $40.00 
5/4.... 110.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
6/4. 112.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
8/4.... 115.00 100.00 80.00 50.00 0.00 
10/4.... 135.00 120.00 95.00 55.00 40.00 
12/4.... 135.00 120.00 95.00 0006 aiaeve 
16/4.... 145.00 130.00 100.00 cosee ey 
Sagres, Rough 
1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
1x4, 6, 8 & 10” veces $55.00 $44.00 sone 
SU cissesacececae ED 48.00 ane 
1” tandom ...... Raiby pieeie Ga $28.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory, Rough 
No. 1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop com. com. 
fe Te $ 90.00 $70.00 $46.00 $40.00 $35.00 
BIE adox 100.00 76.00 59.00 41.00 37.00 
Sarre 100.00 76.00 59.00 41.00 37.00 
ee 105.00 85.00 68.00 44.00 38.00 
Boards, Rough 
Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
SEB” - cwierkuawe $75.00 $44.00 | —_—re 
all 75.00 44.00 Sh eee 
RN since aay 77.00 44.00 i ee 
OREO s:ssnuwares 85.00 54.00 ee 
REO occas «86S. 8° Saaes $29.00 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 28.—The following are 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


i eel Selects, rough oy 
BYE sa sisld Gib vte's Wa weleeneeececwer $74.25 $49.25 

Essar rel, sls otare svainiars kas aise nee 84.25 61.25 
MYER e Severe ore oi6lerejeile Carolee ao rete eebioione 87.25 64.25 
Bey ts Setarata ity aictee tae taletsie cro Wieletele siete 95.00 72.00 
Common, Rough— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
Br lense wi sisteislled pelsiatcivin aun eese $51.25 $42.25 
Finish, SiS or S2S— 

ar 

Hea A 
1&4 to: 12" oc cis's $107 50 $103.50 $92. 50 $87. 50 $72. 50 


For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15.50. 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory— >. : Rand. widths 
/4 185 “95 $70 15 sia 45 No. N30" 
5&6/4 .... 9 r@ 55 40 32 
Te: cesuie eats 959100 3095 Bo es 43 35 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
EE CO OTL: IB 6.0 si siaveiae avers we ales $40.00 $33.00 
AO NO 2? 56 vcrsseweeens sce 40.00 38.00 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—The following are 


current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory— Factory 
Tank Selects Shop Box 
oi URAC oeee-$121.75 $73.76 $48.75 $30.76 
MYR: ee Wet osiesews 126.75 83.75 60.75 32.75 
6/4 SeeeaNets 129.75 86.75 63.75 32.76 
re 137.7 94.50 71.60 31.60 
BMPR isles sisiviewe 142.75 104.75 77.25 saan 
ot 142.75 104.75 77.25 Perne 
OVA: “xaibbivs'8 4.0000 meee 109.75 82.25 eer 
Peck random MUA 6 uen ow aiowicaeesiateecalewaaeet $24.75 
Common, Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 8 
PRO” ob.scce eceesedecor $50. a $41.75 $31.76 
MUS” . 6 aciae sietievins nes eone 57.7 46.75 31.75 


_Add $2 for specified lengths a common grades. 


Finish, S1S or S2S— 








— 
eart A B Cc D 
= yagi 4 $107 +4 — 00 J ~ 00 $ 82.00 $ 72.00 
ixi2” 110.00 00 90.00 79.00 
RRMA «5s e0 137 00 122.00 12. 00 eésae 
IRIG” -iss-ces 137.00 182.00 we 00 115.00 ..... 
Cte age Bevel Siding— B_ C&bdtr. 
1% Sinleictiee Capris ee $65.75 $63.26 
14x10" AARON Oe are eialere ararars 70.75 68.26 
pow Siding— 7 Cc D 
NEG hess nce aenees $4850 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No. No.1 No.2 
FAS _ Select ef com com. 
re «+3 80 $65 $4 $35 $28 
DEE. Spaces 87 73 55 39 31 
OPE sivevncnce Fer 12 55 89 31 
i Sere 92 16 63 43 32 
eee 82 74 oe ieee 
Boards— No. 1com. No.2com. 1” random 
SEED 60sec tieeonis tiasinenis $31.00 waeeie 
1x 8 32.50 atees 
1x10 ; 33.60 Recal 
1x12 eee ° 35.00 eseee 
POGCK, EIT” oni 5 sccee aeeae $20.00 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 28.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Jan. 26: 













































Week ended— Jan. 26 Jan. 19 Week ended— Jam 26 Jan.19 {| Week ended— Jan. 26 Jan. 19 | Week ended— Jan. 26 Jan. 19 
Flooring Ceiling Boards Boards 
1x4 B&better 1x4 B&better ...... 40.00 ..... B&better— 
oe foe: 69 No. 1 com...... SOO AOE | 384 TI ones csecesee ces OO ge 22.84 ose. 
a Bees No. 2 com...... ee TRS Beene 56.00 ae | ax 4 DAS 160220 21:75 19:00 
1x3 No. 2 com. rift... 31.00 27:00 | %%x3% B&better Sauede 39.09 36.00 = : om leigh heb anes 1x 6 D4s easasannene 24 89 23.15 
B&btr. flat ....... 58.42 52.81 5 : a*s8 17.56 16.11 RN IEE Oe dsice cc ccanwd wtaes 56.50 z 8 Shiplap .......... 24.00 26.25 
No. 1 com. flat. .... 47.37 42.79 0. 2 com...... “ CD vidinnt vinknde> ara 65.50 | 3  joeeegaomemeten 22°00 24.00 
No. 2 com. flat.... 17.53 17.76 | yx3%Bé&better ...... 28.00 27.19 | 1x 3 to 12 DAS 1” 54.00... | 1X10 DAS ..-.- eee eens . : 
No. 3 com. flat 10.00 N 23.42 ; . eon BUS BO feccncdedecced 23.00 24.00 
1x2 B&better ......5.. 45.00 1... No. 2 com...... itt 46| Bete OSE . as | 14.6 to 18 OB. n8n.. sine: 22.50 
Se tice eeaes 5. ee ; te eeee . x eeaidcamenn Gana ’ 
dt I ont 40.00 .. EME x enncscccis xcras ane re ee ree anes a 
No. 2 com......... 17.50... Siding NE SEE vncenvense ceees 57.00 No. 3 common— 
In€ Ho, 2 COM......... 23.06 26.00 Novelty, 1x¢°— 5/4x10 D48 ......0.... 60.00 61.75 | 1x 6 D4S .......eeee ee 17.00 15.00 
Fone Oia ssenus es SO Sti A ns casi 43.50 44.00 | 5/4x12 D4S ........... 70.00 70.75 | 1x 8 D4S ..seeseeeeees 17.00 18.25 
‘ Shingles ) eS eEeRRNE 38.54 41.00 No. 1 common— ix 8 Shiplap .......-.. bo tees 
4x18 No. 1 pine ....... 5.50 5.50 | No. 2 com............. 23.74 24.78 | 1% 3 Das .... 1x10 D4S ....--e eee ees 17. tates 
4x18 No. 2 pine ...... 2.20 2.50 | No. 3 com...........-- SOee  ksens ee eos wee | SEE SD Sexcnessesaee 18.86 cicas 
h, = = Pe ORME) awe cawele wees eoce Se EOE SO ee oe 15.00 
Lath, Std. “- “— Bevel— PE ckéncatigdeus 42.25 BE lla 
No. 1 kiln dried. . 3.78 3.75 | B&better ............. 21.00 | 1x 8 D4S ....... 46.00 | 1.4 @ up Rough ..... 24.08 
No. 1 green ........... ss32 8.25 | No. 1 com....... eee e ee 19.80 | 1x10 D4S 2. eee. 48.50 ras 
No. 2 Kiln dried........ 2.20 ..-+- | No. 2 com............. IG 5 eee 55.50 Restate 
Partition Square edge, 14%4x6”— p> a OR) Se waned « 
1x4 No. 1 com...... wee cota S60 ERORLOR bisidd die cena ws 30.75 wove | BSSRRO IMG occ haa nena ix 6 No. 2 com.....-... 23.44 ap 
ING: 2 COM ccs ccccs yA ee INGORE COU es cnwans snciins 27.75 21.82 | 5/4x 6 to 12 D4S 42.50 | 1x 8 No. 2 com........ 25.00 22.0 
NO« S COM cveccocs TROG: cco INGQe 2 COM cccccdsecwcae 12.94 10.00 | 6/4x 6 D4S ........... ..... 50.00 | 1x10 No. 2 com........ 25.00 22.00 
The following f.o.b. mill prices taken from sales made during week ended Jan. 26 in sections named: 
Bir- MHat- Kan- Bir- MHat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming-_ ties- a 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, J; 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Boards, S18 or 82S Longleaf Timbers 
ind” BG B&better ..cciccce - - 80.00 82.00 80.26 No, 1, = A, ecw caner soane COO Pore No. 1 Sq.E&S S848, 20’ and — 29 
et vecdwesscasene.. Sere Aaa cases OFC 3x0”. 14 and 10°.... S50: «.... 35.44 WO a5 vasceneumcaeeaces ; 24.91 ee 
POG Ee Wav acanskes eras. Mere omnes Other lengths ....... asece, OMute 37.71 NOP, cccacandtatadaauanees 36.00 rt 
NOW acdc secs uesce cone SOR a 1x10” 14 and 16’..... aT, 38.59 NO osc cichccceuuccdsact= (adds 42.67 42. 
BG Bahetter ..cccecce 55.00 54.15 ..... eseae Other lengths ....... eoeee 44.00 36.85 MP cede cccucednuwevageess aise (Hawes 46.82 oveed 
DE Nguedee givunieves wane mre Ss aoe _ 16’ ... 50.79 cu ar WS ccnetceccdatecadaenes ee « 
We Cauienccne ne weas ek deme Pre 4 ner lengths ....... aanks 3 th. 
Ne gehen eaiereae 46.35 44.73 5... | No. 2, (all 10 to 20’): a — zal a oe an 
BE siwakycnevies vesee 20.25 19.10 28.61 Psi vcssvexnaneihie 25.63 28.50 ..... 25.20 | No. 1, %", 4’... ..eeee reas 404 ..... 408 See 
Se WUE SON vicccauis. ecces cedex ashe 76.11 BRIE co scwesunsvcnees 96.71 24.48 ..... 25.10 | No. 2, 9%, 4°. -cccccccccsee : erece : 
D 40.95 BRUM ccs vacdaucuckas 28.03 24.53 24.66 28.38 Byrkit Lath | 
sia No. 3, (all lengths) UM OO ccccdswaiasacace dues aude 
38.87 1x6 to 12” .......... SINGS” eecne. nseee.) OAM IO Sic dccnceccsseades 164 wedna. lexaun 16.73 
FG 46.12 1X8” eeeeeeceeceeees 18.80 sees cece 18-94 | Yoana longer 2.00000 << cee 
95 | ee SM avine, eces : Car Material 
a. WORE cicaus buloasie 19.39 21.00 .. 20.04 (All 1x4 and 6”):’ 
Tie. 4, oS) waethe ane tested GE rere 56.00 
— euaute TOMEI ccctecccnevanc cscs cosse secee |=6OEE “Seas. . Codcda, Vansaas aaa 5.8 
-~ . Wek 1, © GUO Wc cc. cece Piet sees 86,00 
No. No. 1, 1x6” 39.00 10 and 20’. © secte ences br 
j Ws We cas ccccsavacecs 22.50 No. 2, Random enerenei es " 
BAM cece ucue cane: 26.50 sen, Seman: Car Sills 
pipe Shiplap Up to 9”, 34 to 36’. a3 
No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’....... 35.58 36.67 Ue ee ae 51.09 
40,83 Other lengths ....... one 35.95 Up to 12”, 34 to 36’..  -.-.. 
; 37.84 1x10”, 14 & 16’ ...... 36.50 40.13 Car Framing 
: : 22.80 2 Cle te o cceecee cece 38.83 | g” @ under, 20’ & under.... = 29.00 
%x4 Oe Chet bevwawete 45.00 48.00 wagrs ‘aca pees 26.31 25.10 24.54 25.20 ’ ae 
. ES ace deandacusdds \ 4 24. 5. 0% heart, 7x16 & 8x16”: 
Partition. No. 3, (all lengths) ‘ 26 three eins 68.00 
lx4 & 6” Bé&better ........ ccnce “SRGe 49.00 > Ziebeie Sear ee 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.13 Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
NO. 1 wcccceeeeeececee ceeee seees 43.00 WH oo eee ecy ee: 18.50 21.00 20.00 20.16 | No. 1 Sq.B&S.......ccccceee ccoee 22.50 2000 
Bevel Siding Dimension, S1S1E 
%x6” pabotter Perr eer ere re 28.25 os aa No. 1, 2x 4”, 10’ .......... 28.19 21.31 POPLAR 
Ce ererccccceceee cocce . . soos Te ccvccucsece Ee 7. 
WONG” HANCCCE . 2 5cscccccs 48.25 ..... ..... 45.00 (ee 29.29 27.00 29.40 Cincinnati, Ohlo, Jan. 28.—The following are 
No. D waawie a 35°49 ine 4 yay pases oo 29.54 32.93 | average prices, Cincinnati base, on “soft tex- 
Wi TE is cvncuecs * acuae 26.05 | ture” poplar, from Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
Drop — 1 | | eR =e waeels ae 5.8 tucky and Tennessee, and on Mississippi Valley 
1x4 PP MMBONUGE icciccace  dacce: lazada f 5. tree . 5 . 4 
wale eccycemncliacannen oo ae 18 & 20°...) 2872 30.29 | Dome eid 
10’ to 20’ 28.57 VALLEY— 4/4 5/4&6/4 / 
ty pee meiaiae 27.00 25.22 31.93 , 10’ to 20’..... . oe ise 
DD casinvciitxneceds 16.00 16.50 ..... 2x 8, LO" wee ee scene penne weeee vanes 28.06 FAS ........+..+-$105@110 $110@115 $115 
Pinted A peeone oom “one ee Saps & selects... 75@ 80 80@ 8 85@ 90 
_ Seagsenene c oo. oo No. 1 com. ...... 53@ 58 58@ 63 63@ 68 
mater pen: 18 & ~ ee paps 28.00 31.66 No. 2 com. A 32@ 35 35@ 38 38@ 40 
BOO EA? cosiclwsneadcnnes 10’ to 20’... : cae. eteae ‘ anes 
1x6" 2x10", 107 2.2: ne sp, 28 Pr com. B.... 25@ 27 27@ 29 380@ 82 
I OBR. pelea acne caves ” xécndeues ae ws. .f OFT THEXTURE— 
MN ic eaicactswecweds (ey SES? x c00 28.00 32.11 FAS ........+.-+-$115@120 $120@125 $125@130 
B&better surfaced: i 31.25 eae “Se Saps & select.... 85@ 90 90@ 95 95@100 
or a ED sectccccvuvenwe » 210° to 20’..... SEG xicse saws | edaas No. 1 com. ...... 65@ 70 70@ 75 75@ 80 
ae poseens SEES § I  kcces gees ere 32.42 No. 2 com. A.... 35@ 40 40@ 45 43@ 46 
~ ian % ae No. 2com.B.... 25@ 27 27@ 29 30@ 32 
fon and 10”... a; 
Tix to 12% peers No. 2, 2x 4”, 10 25. POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
an x a 
1%x4 to 12” \ Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 28.—The following are 
oo 7 average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on pop- 
mu Ce ox 6”, 0 lar bevel siding: No. 1 No. 2 
1 . . ’ 
. Clear Select com. com. 
a Geese seee+4-$60.00 $50.00 $30. 06 $20.00 
« ~ Cb Cee ecorneenee 63.77 61.80 65.85 5 5” 0.00 50. 00 20. 00 
PRMMIO” occasecsintances 67.31 59.91 73.76 2x 8”, yess + Somat ialan a gs: 4 00 48.00 = es 19.00 
Jambs . <ttalasianisiaagiai 
Rmethee, Eek BAM OF cies cides. Seeea-\ chorus 74.00 f L 1 
11 y ” . ouisville, Ky., Jan. 29.—Demand for poplar 
a Te & Ob BO... : acest 2x10” 1 23. siding continues fairly active, but not quite as 
ew 818 "42 21.0 good as it was, due to bad weather having 
Le eS? | ON swake wshes 33.59 27. slowed down consumption, and retailers are not 
Other ln teeeees we ooo" a . buying as freely for immediate use. However, 
, al A eee sxtce ee 37.78 2x12” “7 mills are operating at capacity in getting stock 
No. 2, fa lengths): aan aie wm j ahead. Prices are firm: 
RGDHE didceeuwees a 5 ere 3 29. aided 
‘ Soe eke ae 20.40 22:78 22:98 23.90 10 to 20°..... 30.25 :.... weet Bees % Clear = Select No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
0. 8, (all lengths) : WGC RRS oo ives, eee. 1200 13.25 6” énatéoucee $52.00 7. 00 $24.00 
MM attra ES wena sie wok 15.09 14.00 15.70 oe ao ge shee cee oe sctecene Gee 50.00 0.00 22.00 
1x6” aaa eee eaies 17.82 17.50 18.20 SEGRE oivcdvecee 11.25 T6060 5. & civccess RS 47.00 34, 00 18.00 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f.o.b. 








mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Jan. 25: 








Flooring Dimension { Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards 
mage, grain— 1x4 1x4 No. 1 No. 2 yy" 54” 4” 4” No.1 No.2 No.3 
me, 28 ry Pe ay - ee en,” 7, os, ie 9, 38, Cig. Cig. Cig. Part. = . Aaeeeee og 4 yd e 
BUR” sveeeseneed . : er re . x 
Were euecedat sed stems 75.50 | $27.50 $80.00 2x 4” $25.00 $27.00 ec peegles ¢ te i ee te El 36.50 25.25 19:00 
DDR OSG. sb4ns6e shee. cde 58.00 ZEO0  sicwee 2x 6” 20.25 23.50 | No. 2...... 19.00 2085 sccce cccce BEAD aeicteeew'e's 37.00 25.50 18.75 
Flat grain— 26.00 ged ~ poet ts Baee” Ganaecnes 49.25 26.50 20.25 
ele oe 5 x10” A ° 
se DD wéncesn cone red bee 28.00 31.00 2x12” 25.00 27.50 Finish—Dressed Lath ‘ — ‘ 
Serene. J B&better “C” : 0. o. 
nies oe SESECM—GChipiap Te OT RS $64.26 $52.00 | %X1%—4" oo. eee sees $4.50 $3.50 
Casing and Base No.1 No.2 No. Eee 67.50 53.50 Moldings 
B&better | a lee $37.50 $22.75 $17.75 oe ie | gay 71.25 58.00 
OE 66s ctnenee she asew Ore $75.00 Soe tacceseds 37.00 25.75 18.75 1y%, 1%, Be MOS ccc TRO skews 15.” and under..21 percent discount 
CRU) OR 6 i2ssseneSeonseens 81.00 Maa” séusaases 38.00 26.00 19.00 14, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”. a 1%” and over....15 percent discount 
Norfolk, Va., Jan. 26.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 
me a Nose OU@ EA $34 00@37 00 $26 b0@ 27 op a Oba 28 00 ye aged 
5eews. cease eu x J ‘ ° 00@23. Ts ” 0.50 D4S, 6”. 60.00@67. 
BE sas etnies 56.00@59.00 39.00@41.00  26.50@27.50 °.....@..... wm ag .* © oe __ im © -. Sr OS eS Ao oe 
| eae 59.00@62.50 41.00@43.00 26.50@ 27.50 re eee Factory, 2”. Ps 00@32.00 a" 31.00@32.00 10”.... 64.00@72.00 
Tovey Seebennes see 62.50@65.50 45.00@47.00 Sere See ee: ee Sizes, i ole 22.00@25.00 12.” 32.00@33.00 12”.... 70.00@80.00 
oy 4/4— 
 Bapeeeancaee: eueue Sueee. eeeee fe | ae oo -e 
my Tannen ee eeees -00@66.0 . : . . : Flooring, }$x2% and 3” rift ee 85.00@90.00 .....@..... a er 
Ber! Wisc woe seynees 70.00@72.00 49.00@51.00 31.00@32.00 27.00@28.00 gi ve and 3%” +00 ee penne $43. oat. 00 s88.66@ 00 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2.$38.50@39.50 Bark strip partition, Ceiling, %,, RR ent re 35.00@36.75 27.00@ 28.50 16.50@17.50 
TSO 560000% 18.00@19.00 oe ee Jo LE ree arene en 36.00@39.00 28.50@30.00 18.50@19.50 
Cull Ted: ROA « oi00:60600% 11.00@12.00 Partition, *33” ey ee 52.00@61.00 44.00@48.00 26.00@31.00 








NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Jan. 29.—Inquiry for northern pine is picking up. There is no disposition to shade quotations, all items remaining firm, prices f.o.b. 


Duluth being: 
COMMON BoarpDs, RouGH— 


6° 8’ 10’ 12’ 14&16’ 18’ 20’ 

Os a5, Be cece veewes $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 
| ES 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 

ES vvevcneees 65.00 68.00 75.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 

TAO) BB" v20vcssees 39.00 41.00 48.00 50.00 48.00 54.00 56.00 
| pe ope ere 42.00 44.00 51.00 51.00 48.00 54.00 56.00 

| er 47.00 49.00 58.00 58.00 53.00 61.00 64.00 
POSS bai 20005618 32.50 34.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 
BD” 90:00:00.9 a0 32.50 34.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 

IE vonew sore 34.50 35.50 7.50 7.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 


For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 

Boards 6 to 20’, 8, 10 and 12”, No. 4, $381; No. 5, $21. 

For Sl or 28S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. 


No. 1 Piece Sturr, S181E— 


6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 
se ee $29.00 $31.00 ey 00 $33.00 $32.00 $34.00 $36.00 $36.00 
ee Wr sks 29.00 30.00 2.00 32.00 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.0 
ee 30.00 32.00 34 00 36.00 35.00 35.00 37.00 37.00 
2X10"... 34.00 35.00 38.00 40.00 38.00 37.00 39.00 39.00 
ee 35.0 36.00 39.00 41.00 39.00 38.00 40.00 40.00 
BRIE v0.00 40.00 41.00 43.00 45.00 43.00 43.00 46.00 46.00 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 
or S48, add $3. 





FENCING, RouGH— 


6° 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
OG Bites sewoscauee $53.00 $56.00 $61.00 $63.00 $62.00 
BO Ses bis oWieteis aieiewawi 38.00 42.00 43.00 45.00 45.00 
TU ID SS a hc vasoveicaiecorae asserts 27.00 29.00 30.00 31.00 31.00 
SONOS Sh anc nawaecaeeew 50.00 53.00 55.00 61.00 63.00 
SS EET: 32.00 35.00 39.00 45.00 27.00 
DIO Bi:50:50h oo wee 28.00 28.00 30.00 31.00 30.00 
No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $29; 6”, $30. 
5” fencing same as 6”. 
All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Si or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
4” 6” 4” 6” 
BEEDOttEr ssciiecesacs we} 00 See: | Ee ivankacbaaasce tan $22.00 $22.00 
SMa Meshes saree 4.00 44.00 Norway, C&better... 42.00 42.00 
Devices Cpa Wel eneaes 36, 00 35.00 


Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 











[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Spokane, Wash., Jan. 26.—Quotations on west- 
San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 25.—The following Portland, Ore., Jan. 30.—The following are ern and Idaho pines and white fir are as follows: 
are average prices of California pines f.o.b. mill, f.o.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices: WESTERN WHITE PINB, 16-Foor, INcH— 
3 i of Boards, S2S No.1 No.2 No. 3 weed 4 _ in 
those on common being need 1-inch stock only , No.2 No.3 Oi 3s 0 ee $41.50 $31.00 $22.50 
and including no other thicknesses: com. com. B”  scsdinesene 42.0 32.00 24.50 
ee bey CS ie: a ee eee ese $31.00 $21.00 nd socceccees 41.50 27.00 24.50 
California White Pine Mixed Pines Ve lee SS | i eee Se eee 32.00 23.50 10” eines sunereials 41.50 27.00 24.50 ..... aiowas 
i CU EOS ops baGnis becca aawusesaese 27.00 23.50 12 see eseeeee £5.00 29.00 26.00 cicss _sveus 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. a 4 Common— Be G AO Saas 6bs50ss a saetese 29.00 24.00 4” & wider ; voee $20.00 $ 9.50 
SS ee MGs E saeeawae $ 48.00 | 1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’.......... 30.50 25.00 WESTERN PINE SHop, s2s— 
POMBIGCE ..c0%o0« ee DIOL S vscessns 31.75 No.4 No.5 Factory Com- 
No. CO ee 69.20 LO ee 22.65 com com. Cc No. 1 No. 2 No 3 mon 
Inch shop....... 40.25 DEA Me ioc 5 99:5" I BE Ec Ga E/T: ES a ee ee ee $22.00 $ 9.00 5/4 & 6/4.. - $66. 50 $41. 50 $31.50 $21 50 
No. 1 shop eee ey 47.15 No. 1 dimen. 19.20 Selects - 6.50 bl. 50 row 1.50 21.50 
No. 2 shop...... 33.20 Form stock .. 20.50 ’ siti cali rv Sectaus etal ; $38°35 
Pt, 8 ROD ..0+00% 21.95 TUN DELS o0.0:0:4:006 34.00 —* gs Sbtr, “C DD? | B/E ceeeeeecee weve , 
Dé&btr. short. 50.00 : : ix 4": 6" and 8”, 10 to 20’ .....3 ae 00. $67. 00 $49.00 IDAHO WHITE PINE— 
wn "Or Beveled Siding— BEAD (esos wenwdscecesss su seaes 88.00 78.00 63.00 
Panel, We” ....0 87.85 B&bt 39.25 | 1x12” 94.00 89:00 73.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No. 5 
D&btr. stnd. ... 60.70 BRE: seiseeieiss . Hla ‘Sreseseecccccessssoevees * Oh : . eT ccsrcre ey eine $52.00 $41.00 $25.00 ..... ceeee 
i sir edaawsncin 20:00 | Ix18” And) WIG os:00:<,0.5:0000:00 99.00 94.00 78.00 ” 
No. 3 clr. stnd.. 61.85 D 98°75 | 5/4, 6/4x4” and wdr., 10 to 30° 97.00 92.00 80.00 O° swesetesas 53.00 42.00 30.50 
Shops, stnd..... 37.90 i Rereenetees Ter 1 eee ee RE. ° cote Site o gy me 52.00 39.00 30.00 
Ee Reaeesagenes 4D | 8/4 aNd Wider. .....+0++000000e neato &. qr 65.00 39.00 30.00 1... sess. 
Shop S2S, f. o. b. Chicago | | a eee 68.50 41. vd SGP wetes  qcisues 
Sugar Pine White Fir ceeds No. a No.2 Nog aa dy ei pe ia ‘s $22.50 $ 9.50 
z 5 " PR OF Sak 6s isdn aes eee oor, NcH— 
ee & . abies - nag ae cilia o '. SRE HN naa: 73.00 60.00 38.00 4” 6” 8&10" 12” 4"&war. 
D select ....... 82.75 ber. 91.15 Above prices are for shipments of No. 3 and | No. 2........ = 00 $29.00 $30.00 $31.00 .... 
No. 3 clear...... 89.65 No. 4 common. 19/05 better shop. For straight cars of specified | No. 3 ........ 2.00 - vs 25.00 26.00 
Inch shop ...... 41.25 No. 1 dimen. 20.80 grades, add $5. MOL Sir ois vices waies seeee $20.00 
i a eed pins,e0 oe Ss No. 2 dimen.... 17.60 ; 
Dy 2 SNOD..<..0 5. 
UNO. § Shops 2202 2838 cilaiaatie WEST COAST LOGS 
Box C&btr 49.70 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Everett, Wash., Jan. 26.—The log market re- 
Mi i 4/4..$ 22.00 Com., Co * aoe 17.00 Portland, Ore., Jan. 30.—Present log quotations mains steady. Quotations: 
ix. pines, ae 2. Com. B7€ .<20«« 19.55 are: : : ‘ 
a wine Tlen"'a cumbene’ aa ee Fir: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $15. 
5/4 & 6/4..... 22.40 Cedar: $16 to $20. Cedar: Rafts containing shingle logs only, 
| Fir, WRITS .2-20% 17.75 Lath Yellow fir: $28 to $28.50, $21 and $15. = com 25 cents added for each 1 percent of 
re Red fir: $20 and $21. emner 10gs. 
Cedar No. 1 . . i 
No 3 a me. 474 Spruce: $32, $25 and $15. Hemlock: No. 2, $19; No. 3, $14. 
atin dane base $ 22.00 32” mix. pine... 2.05 Hemlock: $14 to $16. Spruce: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $15. 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash. Jan. 26.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar for the week ended today: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No. 2 No. 3 
Clr.&btr. Clr.&btr. 


1% x3” ..$61.50 $50.50 
1x4”.... 54.00 48.00 1%4x4”.. 58.50 50.50 
1x6”.... 57.50 50.00 1%x6”.. 60.50 50.50 


Slash Grain Fleoring 


1x3”....$40.00 $37.00 1%x3”..$48.50 $37.50 
1x4”.... 40.00 37.00 1%4x4".. 45.50 37.50 
1x6”.... 43.00 41.00 1%4x6”.. 47.50 37.50 


Vertical Grain Stepping 


No. 2 No. 3 
Clr.&btr. Clr.&btr. 
1x3”... .$58.50 $48.00 


Re Te Gr SUE occ cccccevcceus $70.00 $60.00 
Te, Ee Gl oe CO ES vcicicccs ccewces 72.00 62.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
MO. piace dawunduse Ceeue Ramune $54.00 $48.00 

oe co agansue oF Hehe Ke eeee COREMMES 55.00 49.00 
ae 8 es ios cc nconcnveveeueans 56.00 50.00 
Wicawesteseneecgneideserenees 58.00 52.00 

1 1%x5, AO Be vckcccscceas 59.00 53.00 
eee ee aa SARE NV OUACRERG ESS 58.00 52.00 

2% ae SEA, SAE viv vccisevnecce 66.00 60.00 


Ceiling, C&EV and C&EB and Partition 
x4"... _ 00 $34.00 %x6”...$42.00 $37.50 
ta ; 1.00 35.50 x6”... 44.50 39.00 
i 39 50 34.50 4%4%x6”... 43.00 38.00 
1x4”.... 42.00 39.00 1x6”.... 45.50 42.50 


Drop Siding, Rustic 


5x6”... .$39.00 $36.50 1x6”....$43.00 $40.50 
1x4”.... 41.00 38.00 1x8”.... 50.00 47.00 


Fir Battens 


SOM acs vee seees $0.70 oto ‘a Crs $0.85 
RE Oe GQivscesiccas .80 GQheviawesacs .90 
an 
WIG: TOP CIM so soca hk eee hee $3.50 


Common Boards and Shiplap 





No, 2 

com. 

$17.00 

15.00 

15.50 

16.50 

17.00 

18.50 

17.50 

18.50 

$19.00 

18.50 

19.00 

20.00 

Common Dimension, SisiE, 12’ 

No.1 No.2 No.1 No. 2 

com. com. com. com. 

2x3, 2x4.."$18.50 $15.50 2x14” ....$21.00 $18.00 
2x6,  * 18.00 15.00 2x16” .... 22.00 19.00 
2x10” .... 19.00 16.00 2x18” .... 24.00 21.00 
2x12” .... 19.50 16.50 2x20” .... 26.00 23.00 

Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 
EOE $17.50 $14.50 ee aeaens $20.50 $17.50 
Lee 18.50 15.50 | [ater 21.50 18.50 
BUF ote seccve 19.50 16.50 ie 23.50 20.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 

No. 1 Sel No. 1 Sel 

com. com. com. com. 


6x 6”....$24.00 $27.00 


18x18” ....$28.00 $31.00 
10x10”.... 25.00 28.00 


20x20”.... 29.50 32.50 
14x14”..., 25.50 28.50  22x22”.... 31.50 34.50 
16x16”.... 26.00 29.00 24x24”.... 34.00 37.00 


Common Timbers 
34 to 40’. .$26.00 $29.00 72 to 80’..$51.00 $54.00 
42 to 50’.. 30.00 33.00 82 to90’.. 61.00 64.00 


52 to 60’.. 36.00 39.00 92 to 100’. 73.00 76.10 
62 to 70’.. 42.00 45.00 


Ties, Rough 
6x8” Pre eT S000 | TROP iccdsceee es $20.00 
1: 5S AOR a ies 19.50 Wath O Wiveecececas 11.25 
HEMLOCK— 


Boards, SiS or Shiplap 
polly po nay No.1 No. 2 


te) com 
1x2 & e. $20.0 00 $17. 06 1%& 1% 
1x4” owes 8.00 15.00 x4” ....$20.00 $17.00 
. goes 1380 15.50 SO” ssca Bee 17.50 
1x8 & 10”. 19.50 16.50 x8 & 10” 21.50 18.50 
1x12” .... 20.00 17.00 1943 &' ‘ Ay [ ae 

x ” } 
RED CEDAR— 
Commé6n Boards and Shiplap 
1x4” ee owie $16.50 $11.50 pS ne $19.00 $14.00 
1x6” Baa 'e. da 17.00 12.00 >) 20.00 15.00 
an 18.00 13.00 
Flume Stock 

er Bald iiers $22.00 $17.00 pd | gine $24.00 $19.00 
_. gee 23.00 18.00 po > eee 25.00 20.00 








Redwood items. 


the East. 


CHIC. 
3067 McCormick Bldg. 
332 So. Michigan Ave. 100 E. 42nd St. 
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Bigger Redwood storage at Chicago 
—New quick shipment depot at New York 


In harmony with the policy of improving our 
service to customers, we recently opened our 
new warehouse at Chicago with a dry storage 
capacity of two and a half million feet. 


For the greater convenience of our customers 
in New York’s metropolitan district, we have 
now opened a new quick shipment depot at 
543-545 West 38th Street, New York, with 
a stock of 450,000 feet of the most wanted 


These two Redwood service stations place 
us in a favorable position to insure prompt 
shipment in large or small lots anywhere in 


Avoid delayed deliveries by sending stock 
orders now, while close shipment dates can 
be given on receipt of orders. 


AGO NEW YORK CITY 
941 Pershing Sq. Bldg. 


Che Pacific ager > 





SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
a Dollar Bidg. Central Building 


1 California St. Sixth & Main Sts. 
“= PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 











REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices, f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 


Bevel Siding, Yea-Inch, S1S1E 


-—Clear ssa “Bp” 
3’-7’ 8°-20’ 3°-7' 8’-20’ 3’-20’ 


Me aduneceuwad $33.25 $43.25 $30.25 $40.25 $29.26 
Me éuceetecdus 34.25 44.25 32.25 42.25 34.25 
O saccudsanes $3.25 43.25 31.25 41.25 383.25 


Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 5” and up, 8’ -20’ 


” ” ” ” 7 Re” 


|e? f° a 214 3 4 
$45.50 $67.50 $67.50 $53.50 $80.00 $78.00 $82.00 $86.00 
Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 





c Clear ae ~ 

38-44%’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 3-44’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 

$52.50 $62.50 $88.50 $47.50 $57.50 $83.50 
0 -50 94.50 0 0 ' 





1% & 1%-inch— 
- éadantas $59.50 $69.50 $95.00 $54.50 $64.60 $90.50 
Oe «esctes 59.50 69.50 101.50 654.50 64.50 96.50 
Oe wéeeeus 66.50 76.50 103.50 63.50 73.50 100.50 
Oe “négacue 61.50 71.50 101.50 656.50 66.50 96.50 
3 to 6” 59.50 69.50 56.50 66.50 ..... 
émetes 81.50 81.50 101.50 78.50 78.50 98.50 
Mee. taddews 92.50 92.50 105.50 89.50 89.50 102.50 
Ee cwheeas 94.50 94.50 105.50 91.50 _ - 102.50 
a ey ne «o BQUEO es se 97.50 





2-inch— 
Daudatda ot. 50 $67. - oe. 50 $52. . = - 7 50 
OY axated 7.50 67.5 50 52.50 94.50 
Oe acaveus B48 74, 50 101. 50 61.50 1. 80 98.50 
OO cscdada 59.50 69.50 99.50 54.50 64.50 94.50 
3 to 6”... 57.50 67.50 .. 54.50 64.50 ..... 
79.50 79.50 99.56 76.50 76.50 96.50 
Me. cadeses 90.50 90.50 103.50 87.50 87.50 100.50 
1) er 92.50 92.50 103.50 89.50 89.50 100.50 
4 < ccnds sadce eee ~ «eco Se 


gn 22’ and 24’, add $6 to 8’ -20"; 26’-32’, add 


Bungalow Siding, SiS1E 
-——Clear——_  -——“*A”"— 
3’-7’ 8'-20’ 8’-7’ 


8’-20’ 
WS” Scadecodads $55.25 $68.25 = 25 $56.25 
WEEE \ecenewdauds 59.25 62.25 7.25 60.25 
, ° 2 ae ee 73.75 76.75 a 75 74.76 
SET J standedades 75.75 78.75 73.75 76.75 
WES Cadesodakdes 77.75 80.75 75.75 77.76 
Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2S, y 8’ -20’ 


1” %- 1%” Y 5” 
14”... $111.60 -50 ere -50 ry -50 ase "00 ose. 00 ery po 


18”... 127. 50 134. 30 132. 0 137. 00 ia. 00 144.60 
20”... 182.50 139.50 137.50 142.00 146.00 149.50 
22”... 137.50 144.50 142.50 147.00 151.00 154.50 
24”... 142.50 149.50 147.50 152.00 156.00 159.50 
26”... 147.50 154.50 152.60 157.00 161.00 164.50 
28”... 152.60 159.50 157.50 162.00 166.00 169.50 
30”... 157.50 164.50 162.50 167.00 171.00 174.50 


Clear and Tank, Rough or S28, 8 to 20’ 


Width— 6” 8” 10” 12” 6-12” 
Thickness— 
S. $atdcsavewcarncceanes $112 er = $114 $112 
SP sevddanadecusenceds 116 117 118 #119 «#117 


Add, for 22-26’, $6; for 26-31’, $14. 
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You Can Cut Your Hauling Cost! 


Lumber Dealers Everywhere Are 
Saving Time and Money by Using 


JAPEER SEMI-~[RAILERS 























It has been demonstrated that one 





One of the typical Lapeer aah 
units in use by lumber ee 
dealers. 


thie 


COUPLING—The Lapeer 
Semi-Trailer is coupled or 
uncoupled automatically and 
instantaneously, without the 
use of jacks or other devices, 
the operation being controll- 
ed by the tractor chauffeur 
from his cab without leaving 
his seat. 


BRAKING—The brakes upon 
the trailer apply automatic- 
ally when the trailer is un- 
coupled, making it unneces~ 
sary to block the wheels. The 
brakes are automatically re- 
leased by the coupling opera- 


Here Are the Distinctive Lapeer Features: 


tractor and three Lapeer Semi- 
Trailers can do the same amount of 
work performed by three motor 
trucks, within the same length of 
time, at ONE-THIRD THE COST 
OF OPERATION and with ONE- 
HALF THE INVESTMENT in 
equipment. 


The method that trebles motor capacity. 


tion. The trailer brakes also 
apply automatically, when 
descending a grade, to prevent 
the trailer from over-riding 
the tractor. 


CONTROL—The tractor driv- 
er has complete and accurate 
control of the trailer, both 
forward and in reverse. 


MOBILIT Y—The Lapeer 
Semi-Trailer, when detached, 
is a complete vehicle, the 
front support wheels enabling 
easy moving about by hand or 
otherwise. 


Manufactured by 





[APBER’ [RAILER @ORPORATION, 


LAPEER, MICHIGAN 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK—PHILADELPHIA—BOSTON 
DEALERS: CLEVELAND—DETROIT—CHICAGO—ST. LOUIS—BUFFALO—LOS ANGELES—NEW ORLEANS 








Write for Folder L-101 and names of 


lumber dealers using Lapeer Semi- Trailers. 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 30.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Prices Prices Prices 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


gage ee ae $54.00 $50.00 
Le rire cry 40.00 30.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 and better .... 35.00 20.00; ewan 
POSE wick cas pe a weeree 26.00 25.00 
1x6” No. 2 and better .... 35.00 eaaes 
PED \ssacietnan ces euies 28.00 
Stepping 
No. 2 and better clear..... 70.00 68.00 
Finish 
I A aoa gees sv eaee 59.00 sso 
Casing and base........+. 68.00 C600 saccs 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 and better ... 32.50 28.00 
a ee eer 22.50 20.50 
1x4” No. 2 and better ... 31.00 eane 
PIO DB é6a sla coinelncies i Ieee Mame re 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 and better .... 35.00 31.00 
DS GB) Geracvinens x eecwuwnate 29.50 26.50 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
TS SRN TOO ois 6 sce wieceiwaieesiavers 22.50 18.50 
MME 28:46:05 a OREO OSTEO OOS 21.00 19.00 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
Dae, 32 OMG TE oc occcckkwss 18.50 16.50 $18.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
EER”, 12 60. 16" SAS; occ ves 23.50 21.50 
okie", to 10 16" BAS vciccwae 24.00 ee 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
| a ee ee 28.00 25.00 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 30.—Fir prices today, 
mixed car basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Pe es ORD. (pw iieeea ne sereedencusbes $57.00 
PE RRO 0.5 64:5 4:6 da Rete ec vasiwaenee 53.00 
oR BO Oe er eT 39.00 
1x3 and 14%x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 54.50 
oe ere re 43.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
Ixt” NO, 3: CleAP GNA DOCLEP  occccvicvccavens 32.00 
TE BUN 5 Sco 5696 6.6 058 UC aE RRCuS 27.00 
126" NO. 2 ClEAP ANG HELLEP ..ccccvccsccens 35.00 
Bi OE ainin Raeinnivae a ealoe else eu eaee ne 31.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 11%” No. 2 clear and better......... 70.00 
Finish 
INO. 2 CIGRT GUE POCO . occkccccsccvccsecces 58.00 
Ceiling 
64x4” No. 2 clear and better .....cccccccce 31.00 
Mt CR 5 fib alaceie soe ors ce 6iebinlew hae oe 24.50 
1xé” No. 3 Clear avid Detter .....cccscccees 32.00 
PRO) BORUOEE. 4a aGearecn ios te teens oe cae 27.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
ixt” No. 2 clear and better .....ccceccivscs 34.00 
PA AG MOE  GAdadee seed eset asceecwaus 30.50 
Boards 
Pept. 6.65 0 akaesan na eiowaee anne $18.50@ 20.00 
NI 5B: ~'s:acawibciaao isinete saa ne nase eine eae bnlea ae 16.00 
Dimension—2x4-inch, S4S 
BM eh ee EE Us oi Ge: woth ered sieenatloacere eee 18.50 
NURS TM 245'G. 54 WA Gals Sco U SEO Haein elacd Saks Soman 15.00 
Timbers 
SINE soos) pidio Ol wie-wtu a iaya-dnd Odo Reales WR SOs 22.00 
OE ON RO ei over cabcuebernéevegiuceene 24.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
COLDID. FABGOM oc wdc ccccrtectiscssvecnes 18.00 
EP CURDS WEED 6 vivre wrobiaascakie pwns weieew sole cans 3.50 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AmmpRican LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 30.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


I sis iinnxianriidereesscwld $73.00 
EE eer rrr 62. 

OW II Fos oo ooo. k Beas inawencccenass 35.00 

MUR cGesles vulsivessinsvincekonaess 36.00 

EE ¥ciara ow ores nie sary atele ses iaictes Wena aeenwene er 
ois oe cb saaieaen venneetce 30. 

a DO viewacdclstewawscwssercuset 35.00 

Boia dini cco Mac nalesloenexeeke 35.00 

Be soawcaassrcse cospseenecucss 38.00 

BURR E sana nceesiscaecieoete 46.00 

Common rough dimension............++++: 25.00 

Ok THMDOE, GEO ii. 6:5 00:65:06 susccencinconss 20.00 


pe ee ae ee err 21.00 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 26.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 


mill are: 
Per Square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2........... $2.28 $2.85 
Extra stars, 5/2........... 2.48 3.10 
Extra clearS ......ssceee- 2.68 3.35 
PerfectS, 5/2 ..-ccccceeees 3.13 3.90 
WurekaS .cccccssccsccccees 3.91 4.00 
PerfectionS ....-.seereeees 3.47 4.70 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra stars, 6/2.......006. $2.36 $2.95 
Extra stars, 5/2........... 2.56 3.20 
WrtHa CICATS 665 ce scsecccas 2.88 3.60 
MIGIOOCUG, B/E v¢o00 ccccesees 3.21 4.00 
TWTOKAS. .ccccccccccecscees 2.99 4.10 
PerfectionS ....-ccccccecce 3.54 4.80 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2........ $0.88 $1.10 
Common stars, 5/2........ 1.08@1.16 1.35@1.45 
Common clears ..........- 1.48@1.60 1.85@2.00 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
WE CECAMROIEN) 6066 ccc0dncnss wees $3.30@3.40 
Me (Us, Bic)s ove cccnss $3.21 4.00 
WIMOMAD), onc. bbe ce Che mewenKe 3.27 4.50 
PeMOCIOUE oc040+cnnces ves 3.61 4.90 
Mx 6/2, 16” (Canadian)... scscsccns 1.60@1.70 
me Ese. 10 (CU. Badwscecce 1.51@1.63 1.90@2.05 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 

Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 


No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face.....$1.60 $1.40 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.45 1.20 
No, 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.02 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.25 -92 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.15 82 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 15 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 


white oak. 
Switch Bridge 
Ties Plank 
MIUELOMIE: 244 ciditewnses vemovees $51.00 $47.50 
MOMMIES ahicacneeeai << n:4blen HeKwemes 49.50 45.50 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 


PASS S SLL EE SE 


NORTHERN PINE 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan, 28.—With prices 
holding at the same level as that announced in 
the reduced list several weeks ago, dealers 
report an increasing tendency to purchase stock 
on a larger scale than for several years at the 
corresponding period. There is a decidedly 
healthy tone to buying as compared with sales 
earlier in the winter and dealers look for a 
steady increase in trade with the approach of 
spring. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 29.—Road salesmen 
report a small increase in northern pine orders 
and are picking up orders that have been stand- 
ing for some time. Rural yards are not buying 
much stock and have just enough on hand for 
immediate needs. There is no advance in city 
trade. Yard racks are low and it is probable 
that it will be some time before the racks are 
again filled. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Distributers who are 
going after business hard are booking a fair 
winter volume of orders for northern pine, es- 
pecially of lower grades for boxboards and 
shook and of choice grades for various special- 
ties. Price adjustments have been made on 
medium grades. The shutting in of really cold 
weather within the last week has temporarily 
cooled the interest of retailers, but industrial 
demand shows steady and normal expansion. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—The northern pine 
market shows no changes in price and trade 
is fair for this season. Wholesalers look for 
Prices to be well sustained this spring and ex- 
Pect increased firmness to develop as soon as 
the weather is settled. Much strength pre- 
vails in the lower grades and upper grades 
show a fair inquiry. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—The present demand 
for eastern spruce is well above the average for 
this time of year. Quotations show a tendency 
to stiffen. Frames are firm at $48 base and an 
advance of $2 is mentioned as justified by the 
Strong demand and the higher cost of logs. 
Lack of snow has made it very difficult to yard 














Just a Sample of 
our Douglas Fir 
Timbers. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Douglas 
FIR 


and 


Western 
Hemlock 


Lumber 


Fir Lath 


CAR OR CARGO 


Daily Mill Capacity 300,000 Feet. 


CANYON Gr, 


J. A. THEURER, President. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


A. G. WORTHINGTON, Vice-Pres. R. HAMBIDGE, Treas. and Mgr. 














logs in northern New England and in some sec- 








Have you tried our 
“ Quality” Oak 
Flooring? It’s a 
good seller the year 
round. 


NN 


A Field Worth Cultivating 


and one which has only been “ touched “ is that of lining clothes 
closets with Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar. 

“Kilmoth ” Closet Lining 
is manufactured from this moth-proof wood in 3%” x 2”, 2%” and 
3%” widths. Investigate this profitable line today. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Craig Mountain 
Quality Western 


White Pine 


will help you win 
trade this year. 








HIS is the lumber you have heard so much 
about on account of its exceptional sales 
getting qualities. 


It is increasing the trade of lumber dealers all 
over the country—why not yours? 


From a virgin growth of large pine timber we 
get lumber of soft texture and light weight. 


It is manufactured in modern mills where no 
effort is spared in preserving and enhancing the 
high quality of the raw material. 


Yard buyers will find real values in Finish, 
Moulding, Bevel Siding, etc. 


Annual Famous for 
Production Ask for quotations. Craig Mountain Shop 
50,000,000 Ft. and Factory Lumber. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 























q E. H. Van Ostrand, Pres. W.C. Geddes, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
tions of the Maritime Provinces. Present in- with Douglas fir. Sales did not improve as ex- 
dications are that production will be substan- pected over the week. Random cargoes sell be- 


tially curtailed by the unusual winter weather’ tween $33 and $35. 
which has prevailed until the last few days in 
the eastern spruce territory. Under the influence HARDWOODS 


of continued good demand Provincial random is 


strengthening. There is no desirable scantling Chicago, Jan. 30.—Good business is reported 
now on offer at less than $38, while New Eng- by distributers of both northern and southern 
land random mills are asking $1 or $2 more hardwoods. Automobile, flooring and interior 
than this figure. Interest in northern and east- [rim interests remain large consumers, and an 
ern boards is increasing with the tendency to increased trade with the furniture industry is 
quote higher prices. Quotations: Dimension noted, following the close of the generally satis- 
rail shipments, 8-inch and under, $48; 9-inch, factory furniture shows. Birch and maple are 
$49; 10-inch, $50; 12-inch, $52. Provincial ran- the leaders among the northern hardwoods, and 
, , ws ’ “ » Ppue. c € 


dom, 2x3 to 2x7, $38; 2x8, $43 to $44; 2x10, $45 sap gum and common grades of oak among the 
to $46. New England random, 2x3 to 2x7, $39 ‘Southern varieties. Lower grades are in good 
to $40; 2x8, $45; 2x10, $46; 2x12, $48. Covering demand and are being firmly held. Prices gen- 
boards, 5-inch and up wide, 8-foot and up long, ¢ally are strong and trend upward on the popu- 
DIS, $38 to $40; matched, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, lar'and scarcer items. 

$40 to $42. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Sales con- 

New York, Jan. 28.—Manufacturers of eastern tinue active. The better grades are receiving 
spruce are making efforts to boost prices to unusual attention from the manufacturing trade 
some extent but thus far this has had little and wholesalers find supplies somewhat depleted. 
effect except to bring it more in competition The lower grades are moving in better volume 





than at any time during the winter. Supplies at 
mill points are reported plentiful but the dispogj. 
tion of manufacturers to hold out for higher 
prices has tended to curtail buying by whole. 
salers, who report no change in the list on yard 
supplies. 


Omaha, Neb., Jan. 29.—Demand for hardwoods 
especially maple and oak, is reported very 
active, with an advance of 50 cents a thousang 
during the last week. A cessation of the exces. 
sively cold weather has taken place, and build. 
ing is a bit more active, altho stocks cop. 
tinue low—well below the normal. Dealers algo 
report a slight increase in the number of jp. 
quiries for birch. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 29.—There is a better 
line of inquiry for hardwoods, with orders being 
placed in greater volume. There is a little better 
tone to prices but no material changes as yet, 
Dealers are more optimistic than a short time 
ago. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—Hardwood men 
here say the market is picking up strongly. 4 
few months ago mills were telling their repre. 
sentatives to meet anybody’s prices and now 
buyers have to hustle to place an order before 
the price goes up again. There is an especially 
strong call for oak flooring and a good call for 
finish. Furniture manufacturers are buying 
freely and the motor trade is an active competi- 
tor for various woods. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan, 29.—The southern hard- 
wood market is strong and prices are firm. It is 
commented, however, that prices are probably 
as high as they will go, at least in sap gum, 
Quartered sap and red gum may possibly go a 
little higher, it is thought. Furniture shows that 
have been held and are now in progress thruout 
the country have resulted in a large volume of 
inquiries, it is reported. Shipments, as a whole, 
are below normal. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—The hardwood market 
is active and strong. Selling pressure is moder- 
ate because of the generally light stocks in first 
hands. The brisk call for oak and maple for 
flooring purposes is a feature that is stiffening 
quotations on these items. Red gum looks firmer 
and some sellers ask $5 more for sap birch. 
The already good demand from automobile in- 
terests is expanding and is becoming one of 
the prominent features of the situation. Trade 
with finish mills is developing in a way that is 
rather unusual so early in the year. The in- 
terest in lower and medium grades is especially 
satisfactory and is resulting in moderate ad- 
vances in some instances. Quotations, inch, 
FAS: Ash, white, $120 to $125. Basswood, $95 
to $106. Beech, $80 to $85. Birch, red, $140 to 
$150; sap, $120 to $130. Gum, red, $95 to $105. 
Maple, $105 to $115. Oak, white, plain, $110 to 
$120; quartered, $150 to $160. Poplar, $125 to 
$130. Flooring, 13/16x2%, clear: Beech, $85 to 
$90; birch, $90 to $93.50; maple, $100 to $108.50; 
oak, white, plain, $109.50 to $115; selects, $94.50 
to $95.50. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 28.—Hardwood trade 
holds up steadily. Buying by factories is the 
best feature, but retailers are not far behind 
in volume of business. Factories manufactur- 
ing caskets, automobiles and musical instru- 
ments are the best customers while furniture 
factories are expected to come into the market 
soon. Retail stocks are light and buying to re- 
plenish them is general. Railroad inquiries are 
numerous and quite a good deal of business is 
being booked from carriers. Prices of oak at 
the Ohio River: 

FAS No.1com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
Quartered $150 $80 $60 oe 
Plain 110 70 58 $20 

Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Trade in hardwoods 
shows a slight picking up, with certain industrial 
lines showing more interest in stock, particu- 
larly the furniture industry. It is noticeable 
that woods used in this line are displaying in- 
creased strength. Flooring demand is more 
active than a short time ago, and this is making 
for more firmness in No. 1 and No. 2 common 
plain oak. 

New York, Jan. 28.—Oak and maple flooring 
have advanced $5 to $10 in the last thirty days. 
Shiplap, 10-inch, in No. 2 and better brings 
$34.50, New York rate. Six weeks ago it was 
selling for $5 less. The lower grades are meet- 
ing ‘with a much stronger demand than the 
higher grades. No over-supply is on the mar- 
ket. Prices are ruling strong all along the line. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan, 28.—The general toca’ 
in the hardwood trade here is one of quiet, wit 
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the little buying spurt noted just after the first 
of the year evidently ended for the present. 
The tendency on the part of buyers to hold 
back has been accentuated by the marking up 
of prices here and there, gum especially being 
higher, and producers indicate that the entire 
list is likely to advance because of labor cost 
and other expenses of manufacture which call 
for larger returns. Export conditions are vir- 
tually unchanged. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 28.—The market is re- 
ported to be moving in the right direction, but 
rather slowly. There is no buying drive, but 
some branches of the consuming trade are in- 
creasing their takings gradually. Local reports 
rate FAS sap gum and the flooring grades of 
oak in the best-selling class, with red gum still 
lagging a little behnd. Ash remains in good 
request. Dry stocks unsold are still in sub- 
normal volume at most mills and production is 
still below normal. 








Houston, Tex., Jan. 23.—Sap gum, particularly 
quartered sap in thick stock, has taken the lead 
this week in the hardwood market. Box plants 
are taking large quantities of the lower grades. 
Indications are that there soon will be a heavy 
demand from oak flooring plants. Magnolia is 
in unusually heavy demand. Shipments have 
greatly improved as the result of a brief spell 
of fair weather. 


HEMLOCK 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Whole- 
salers are not showing any great hurry to renew 
contracts with mills for next season’s supplies, 
believing that prices being asked for the new 
cut are abnormal. Dealers have a fair assort- 
ment to meet customers’ requirements for early 
spring delivery. Inquiries give evidence of early 
buying. Severe weather during the last two 
weeks has curtailed building. Prices hold firm. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—There is a better feel- 
ing about hemlock and the New England mar- 
ket for this wood has strengthened during the 
current month. The firming up of western hem- 
lock has also been of advantage for northern 
and eastern stock. Business in dimension is still 
quiet, but there is more interest in boards. 
Demand for eastern clipped boards is better 
and buyers are paying $40 for desirable stock. 
There are chances to buy northern clipped at 
$39. The call for hemlock boxing and crating 
stock, especially at the automobile body plants, 
is fairly active and prices are firmly held. 


New York, Jan, 28.—Shipments, both rail and 
cargo, are coming in at about the usual rate. 
Demand has increased to some extent this week 
and prices are stronger. Splendid orders are be- 
ing booked ahead and distributers feel very 
much encouraged over the situation. Continua- 
tion of the good building weather is helping 
western hemlock to a remarkable’ degree. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—There has’ been 

gradual expansion since the first of the year 
in the demand for North Carolina pine. During 
the first three weeks of the month there were 
a number of moderate replacement orders for 
quick shipment, to take care of immediate re- 
quirements resulting from the unusual activity 
of building operations. Retailers are coming 
into the market with inquiries which promise 
good results in February and March. Quota- 
tions are firmly held and some items show an 
upward trend. There is business in rough edge, 
4/4 under 12-inch, at $61. Shortleaf roofers are 
getting more attention at the firmer prices now 
asked, $33 now looking cheap for 6-inch and 
$34 for 8-inch. The market for Arkansas parti- 
tion is very strong. Low range of quotations on 
Shortleaf flooring, 1x4: A rift, $92.50; B rift, 
$85.50 to $88; C rift, $72.50; B & better flat, 
$57.50. Partition, B & better, 11/16-inch, $56.75 
to $58.25. 
' Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—A fairly active trade 
is Shown in North Carolina pine, with prices 
quite a little advanced over two or three weeks 
ago. Retailers object to paying higher prices, 
but mills seem disinclined to make concessions. 
Rainy weather has interfered with mill opera- 
tions lately. Cold weather is a restraining in- 
fluence in this section, but there is a large 
amount of building in sight. 





New York, Jan. 28.—The talk of the trade is 
the strength now being displayed in the south- 
ern pines. Both upper and lower grades are 
moving well and prices are stiffening materially. 
Mills have advanced prices $2 but only half of 
this rise has thus far been felt here as the trade 
refused to stand it. It is confidentially ex- 
























White Pine 
FRAMES 


WINDOW 
DOOR 
SASH 

CELLAR 


Prepare Now 


& for 
Spring Builders 


Far seeing dealers have learned 
how, during the last few years of large 
building operations, to side step the 
cry ‘‘rush the frames.”’ Hundreds of 
them right now are placing orders for 
straight cars of assorted sizes of our 


K. D. White Pine Frames. 
And when they do so they are 


1500 
Daily Output 





Shipped in Steel 
Banded Bundles 
or any other style 


preferred. making sure that their customers will 
be satisfied as well as supplied. 

Our Two , 

Bundle Its natural fineness of quality, even 


grain and soft texture makes White 
Pine the logical wood for use in 
frames. 


We maintain this high original 
standard in our expert manufacture 
and careful bundling for shipment. 


Our steel banded bundles reach you 
in excellent condition, all ready to be 
set up. 


Method 





We carry a stock of both 
Ask for quotations. 


Frames are furnished with or without pulleys. 
screw and drive pulleys, either furnished on request. 


Lumber 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES : 


ANDREW M. CHRISTENSON, HERBERT KING, 
Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis. P. O. Box 111, Maxwell Sta., Detroit 


ELWOOD TATE, OTTO KLENKE, 
321 Park Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 1617 Ames St., Saginaw, Mich. 























pected that a further rise will come within the 
week. Shipments are a little slow on account 
of the rainy weather in the South. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 28.—Conditions in the 
North Carolina pine trade as far as the selling 
end is concerned are still regarded as quite 
unsatisfactory, with buyers disposed to hold 
back and with the movement of limited propor- 
tions. The trend of quotations is upward. 
Stocks here and at the mills are not large. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 30.—The Douglas fir market in 
this territory remains relatively quiet, with re- 
tailers buying fairly well but cautiously. The 
weakness of slash grain uppers causes many to 
hold up orders in the hope of being able to save 
money; but the movement of boards, dimension 
and long joists is free. These items are in low 
supply and are strongly held. 


Omaha, Neb., Jan. 29.—Altho there has not 
been any advances in Douglas fir during the 
last week, the market is as firm as at any time 
during the last six months, with dealers ex- 


pecting substantial advances shortly after Feb. 
1. The supply of this wood is not up to normal, 
but there is a sufficient quantity to care for the 
season’s trade in most items. Transportation 
has not improved during the last ten days, the 
cargo space still being very limited. Mills report 
they have an excess of business, and are not 
putting forth any special efforts to get new 
orders. 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 26.—There is no 
weakening in the fir market, and with the open- 
ing of the belated rainy season in California, 
the outlook is more favorable. There is about a 
normal demand in San Francisco, with light 
stocks at the yards. With many steam schoon- 
ers tied up and the effects of the curtailed pro- 
duction around the holidays, the southern 
California situation is better and increased buy- 
ing is expected as soon as prices seem stabilized. 
Further advances on common are expected. 
Commission men here are proceeding cautiously. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Transit shipments of 
Douglas fir are pretty well cleaned up, and with 
offerings lighter than for some time, demand 
is growing heavier. This is strengthening the 
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This advertisement appeared lately in a trade journal: 








“SAW MILL FOR SALE. Having cut all our timber, 
we offer for sale our mill which is as good as new. 
8 ft. Band Mill; 60’ Resaw; 18x42 Corliss Engine. If 


interested write for price and further details.” 





‘fas good as new.”’ 


ning for longer life. 


conditions. 


acquisitions on sound lines. 


Portland, Oregon 
Yeon Building 








Really, it’s a pity to take 10 cents on the dollar for machinery 


And it might go on earning profits for years to come if the 
Operator had been wise enough to obtain a future supply of 
stumpage. New timber is one essential for any operation plan- 
New capital often is another essential. 
Wise borrowing on the physical assets may be justified by the 


Every Operator should ponder over this ‘‘For Sale Ad.’’ and 
learn the lesson of foresight it teaches. 


We know where the timber is—control the sale of a number 
of tracts—and doubtless can save you thousands of dollars in 
avoiding a fruitless search for a suitable location. 


In approved situations we are prepared to finance timber 


TIMBER DEPARTMENT 


hake fetes Company 


Successors to Lyon, Gary & Company 


Chicago 
208 South La Salle Street 

















eastern market for Pacific coast lumber in very 
decided fashion. Recent heavy arrivals have 
been absorbed and wholesalers find mills more 
independent about quoting on and booking new 
business. There is current business in 2-inch 
at $36 to $38, according to the proportion of 
desirable lehgths, ship’s tackle, Boston. Sur- 
faced lumber sells at $1 under rough. For 3- 
inch and square rough lumber the range this 
week is $38 to $39, ship’s tackle, Boston. 
Western spruce and cedar have been relatively 
stronger than Douglas fir for some time, ar- 
rivals having been comparatively light. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—Very strong prices 
on fir are having the effect of holding down de- 
mand in this territory, except on items that are 
hard to get elsewhere. The strongest demand is 
for boards, flooring and finish items, most of 
the demand being for mixed cars. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Wholesalers are get- 


‘ting a good demand for fir and some of them 


are now bringing lumber around by water for 
the first time and selling on the seaboard. 
Prices in fir hold about steady, but some whole- 


salers look for a decline, as some sections have 
done a large part of their spring buying. Mills 
report excellent weather for operations. 

New York, Jan. 28.—Douglas fir has given a 
most excellent account of itself this week. De- 
mand has been much greater than looked for. 
The market has stiffened up further this week. 
Practically no transit stock is on the market 
and when it does arrive it is absorbed at once. 
Shipments have not increased over last week. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, Jan. 30.—There has been no notable 
change in the cypress market, but it remains 
comparatively quiet, with industrial demand 
predominating. Retailers are still slow in com- 
mitting themselves, and their orders are usually 
for badly mixed cars, which still are a little 
hard to fill. While mills have built up their 
stocks considerably during recent months, as- 
sortments are not yet all that could be wished 
for. Local distributers have no doubt that there 
is plenty of business to be done in the spring. 
Prices have shown no reportable change. 





Omaha, Neb., Jan. 29.—Altho there has not 
been much demand for cypress during the last 
few weeks, dealers report a slight increase in 
the number of inquiries. There has been a slight 
strengthening of the market, but no advances, 


Cincinnati, Oh!o, Jan. 29.—Business has shown 
some improvement. Prices remain steady. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—Inquiry for cypress 
is reported in larger volume and orders are in- 
creasing. There is a firmer tone to the market 
here, with mills that had been making low 
prices not showing so much eagerness for orders, 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—Prices of red and 
yellow cypress have remained unchanged during 
the week. Red cypress continues in good de- 
mand, but yellow cypress is very inactive. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Retailers have been 
rather slow about stocking up with cypress, 
Industrial demand has been really good, how- 
ever, and some firms report improvement in 
the request from retail yards the last few days. 
Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $98 to $105; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$103 to $110; 8/4, $108 to $121; 12/4, $130 to $136. 
Selects, 4/4, $83 to $93; 5/4 and 6/4, $88 to $98; 
8/4, $95 to $101. Shop, 4/4, $53 to $63; 5/4 and 
6/4, $65 to $71; 8/4, $75 to $85. 


New York, Jan. 28.—Retail yards have shown 
improvement in their buying of cypress items 
altho a great many are still holding off. The 
building trade is the cause of the continued 
good demand, as industrials are not coming into 
the market with any amount of freedom. Prices 
hold around the same levels as those prevailing 
last week. Shipments are coming thru promptly. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 28.—The main character- 
istic of the market for cypress is firmness in 
values, with distribution not especially of strik- 
ing proportions, but with the outlook promising 
as far as the producers are concerned. There 
are no real accumulations of cypress at any 
point. 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 28.—Demand was up 
to the volume of the preceding week and prices 
stand unchanged and very firm. Efforts to even 
up mill assortments continue, but stocks of the 
items in most active call are said to be away 
below normal despite steady production. Car 
supply is satisfactory. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 30.—Demand for western pine 
shop is reported to have dropped off again, but 
prices are being firmly held at around $38, $48 
and $58, in view of the ‘none too heavy stocks 
and the good prospects. While mill holdings of 
shop lumber are sizable, there is no surplus that 
proves alarming to them. Yard items are very 
strong. They are in brisk demand and very 
short supply. Some manufacturers have ad- 
vanced prices on No. 5 boards as much as $4 
during the last two or three weeks. 


Omaha, Neb., Jan. 29.—A substantial increase 
in demand for western pines has been noted by 
the dealers during the last week, much of it 
coming from the rural communities where 
farmers are considering the building program 
before the time for planting the year’s crops. 
According to reports received from the mills, 
Nos. 1 and 3 are very scarce, occasioning price 
increases in both. 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 26.—There are many 
inquiries for California white and sugar pine, 
with a strong demand for No. 1 shop and No, 3 
clear, which are very scarce in the former wood. 
There is a fair demand for sugar pine uppers. 
Many California white and sugar pine mills have 
made good shipments during January. Moldings 
are in strong demand and there are not enough 
to go around, indicating that a good building 
year is expected. All but a few mills in the 
California pine region are closed down for the 
winter and stocks are steadily diminishing. 
While some eastern buyers hold off, there are 
indications that stocks of the upper grades will 
be pretty well cleaned up before the new sea- 
son’s cut comes in. Box lumber is rather short 
for a normal shook season, 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—Demand for west- 
ern pines from retailers is getting heavier, with 
moldings a strong favorite with nearly all buy- 
ers. Demand for factory lumber also is stronger. 
No. 1 shop and better is hard to get and a good 
many mills are reported sold up on that item. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Buyers are beginning 
to ‘show more interest in western pines. 


Some 
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items are a little higher than in December, 
notably No. 2 common in Idaho white pine. 
The improving demand is about evenly dis- 
tributed between yard items and the wants of 
industrial consumers, including finish mills. 
Idaho white pine is very firm and recent ad- 
yances appear to have stimulated the interest 


of buyers. Quotations on Idaho white pine: 
1x4 1x6 1x8 1x10 
No. 1 com..... $68.50 $69.50 $68.50 $71.50 
No. 2 com..... 57.50 58.50 56.00 56.00 
No. 3 com..... 41.50 45.00 46.50 46.50 
Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Business has been 


rather quiet in the California pines during this 
month, but quite a few inquiries are being re- 
ceived and early improvement is looked for. 
Most inquiries are for mixed cars and retail 
dealers are buying sparingly. No. 2 shop lumber 
in easy and shows no stiffening, except where 
mills have been below the market. No. 3 clear 
and No. 1 shop are up $5 a thousand on 5/4, 6/4 
and 8/4. Good shop lumber is practically out of 
the market. 


New York, Jan. 28.—The week’s market for 
western pines has been strong and a good 
demand exists. Wholesalers have to do a real 
bit of hustling to meet competition. Ship- 
ments are coming thru promptly and stocks are 
about normal for the time of year. Prices have 
shown no appreciable change but hold very 
firm with practically no concessions. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 26.—There is an 
optimistic feeling in the redwood market and 
prices established early in December hold firm. 
With a normal cut and good sales during the 
last year, mills are not disposed to curtail pro- 
duction. Dry weather has enabled good stocks 
of logs to be got out for winter use. There are 
good eastern inquiries, with indications that 
there will be an active spring trade. California 
business looks encouraging with a good building 
program in the principal cities. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—Demand for red- 
wood last week was rather slow. Orders from 
retailers run largely to moldings and siding, and 
from industrial consumers orders are for short 
lengths and cut stock. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Redwood distributers 
are in an optimistic frame of mind now that 
they are able to offer practically all grades 
and sizes on a more attractive price basis than 
last autumn. Demand has been picking up 
rather slowly, but there is some improvement. 
Factory trade is somewhat better than the re- 
tailers’ request for redwood. Prices are fairly 
steady but there has been a tendency to waver 
on some items subject to strong selling pressure. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 30.—Demand remains active and 
the market is strong. More transit cars are 
now coming out, however, and it is reported 
that lower quotations on a few items are being 
made. There is no oversupply of transits, and 
it is expected that offerings will be quickly 
absorbed. Manufacturers are holding strongly 
to their lists, in view of their decreasing dry 
stocks. They look for a heavy business this 
spring and are preparing accordingly. 


Omaha, Neb., Jan. 29.—Several advances have 
been recorded during the last week in southern 
pine, with stocks unusually low and a consid- 
erable shortage in transit facilities, Dealers 
are placing ample orders with which to build up 
their stocks by the time the spring building 
Program opens up. Milder weather is causing a 
large number of inquiries; however, sales are 
slightly below normal for this time of year. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 29.—The southern pine 
Market shows little change, Orders have picked 
up since the holidays but have not yet shown 
Pad great buying impulse. Retail yards are con- 
ent to go along with stocks they have and are 
Making little effort to accumulate any great 
amount of lumber ahead. Prices have shown no 
material change, ; 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Local distributers re- 
that business in southern pine during the 
Th, — of January was above the average. 
Ret, — half of the month opened up briskly. 
— ers have been ordering for an unusually 
Pape of immediate requirements, aris- 
pod Tom the continued activity of building 
uerations, as well as showing increasing in- 
aa St in various items for spring stocks. In- 

Strial business also is of very fair proportions. 
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less speed than is standard practice amongst Oak Flooring 
manufacturers reflects itself, not alone in a more perfect 
matching and improved general appearance as it arrives 
on the job, but primarily, because we have been able to 
virtually eliminate all trace of casehardening, an evil 
whose importance is at present grossly underestimated. 


LONG LIFE Oak Flooring never has, and never will 
be, manufactured in such quantity, or sold at a price not 
commensurate with the very highest of quality. 


THE AMERICAN HARDW 





Haste and Waste 


NE of the.outstanding features in the manu- 
facture of LONG LIFE lies in the ex- 
tremely low speed at which it is produced. 


The fact that our stock is produced at 20% 


* 


Ln La IN) 
ID FLOORING CO. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


{ FIFTEENTH IN AN ADVERTISING SERIES 
PRODUCED IN OUR OWN OFFICES 

















Can Be Used 
with any 


Light 


If you would rather 
use a Dodge, Chevro- 
let, or some other light 


truck, you 


Let us submit de- 
tails of the savings 


Fruehaufs 


for other retail lumber- 
men. After you read 
some Fruehaufs re. 
cords you won't won- 
der whyFruehaufsare 
replacing so many big 


trucks. 


Fruehauf 
trailers for 


4-wheel trailers. 


3-Ton Frue- 
hauf Drawn 


by Ford Truck 


Fruehauf 


Here’s Another Ford Story 
And It’s True 


A lumber dealer had a Ford truck. He 
wanted to haul bigger loads, but he couldn't 
afford an expensive truck. 

Instead, he bought a Fruehauf Trailer unit, 
hitched it to his Ford and for an investment of 
$1300 had the equivalent of a $2500 2%-ton 
truck. 

The joke? That's on the fellows that didn’t 
make that $1200 saving. 

And don't forget, the upkeep is cheaper, too. 


Truck 


can do so. 


are making 


Let us send you illustrated folders. 


also makes 
logging and 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 
10945 Harper Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 










Reduces 
Haulage 
Costs 


Trailer 
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SPOK 


Miss 
Spokane 
Invites 
Lumbermen 


to visit THE HUB of 
the largest Idaho and 
Western White Pine 
producing district in 
the world. 


Served by five trans- 
continental railroads. 


For Inland Empire 
Stocks, write 


NE 





the PINE 
CENTER 





Frank D. Moon Co. 


Lumber 
639 Peyton Bldg. 





Wendorf & Rogers 
East 3801 Sprague Ave. 











Bock & Wooster Lbr. Co. 
1128 Old Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 





Bert R. West Lumber Co. 
720 Old Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 











Hagenbuch Lumber Co. 
723 Old Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 











Duffy-Hamacher Lbr. Co. 
810 Old Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 



































Prices look strong thruout with an upward trend 
on some items. Longleaf flooring, 1x4, high 
range of quotations: A rift, $100; B rift, $92.50; 
C rift, $87.50; B & better flat, $60. Partition, 
B & better, 11/16-inch, $62. Roofers continue to 
command very firm prices; 8-inch from Alabama 
being now quoted at $39. Interest of buyers in 
roofers has increased with the stiffening of 
prices. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—The southern pine 
market has weakened considerably during the 
last week, due mostly to bad weather in consum- 
ing territory. The peak of prices is said to have 
been reached about a week ago. Sales are much 
harder to make than last week, and a great 
many concessions are reported. There has been 
very little buying during the week. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—Demand for south- 
ern pine is good. Production is not quite up to 
the mark and order files are well loaded. Prices 
here have not changed materially in the last 
week. Demand for yard stock covers the list, 
with finish and flooring in somewhat stronger 
call. There is some industrial buying, but mills 


could handle more business from that source. 
Boards and 38-inch flooring continue hard to buy. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Southern pine de- 
mand is fairly active, tho it has been checked 
during the last week by the most severe weather 
of the winter. Retailers are beginning to show 
interest in future requirements. Prices have 
held steady, and tho mills feel that a further ad- 
vance is justified, it is difficult to get retailers 
to pay it. 


New York, Jan. 28.—Along with North Car- 
olina pine, items of southern pine have been 
in such good demand and the uplift in prices 
has been so pronounced that they are occupying 
the center of the lumber stage. Southern pine 
roofers have been in big demand and inquiries 
are flying around thick and fast and sizable 
orders are being placed at advanced prices. 
Framing sizes have gone up $3 to $5 in the last 
month, running from $33 to $35. 


New Orleans, La., Jan, 28—Mill reports indi- 
cate a decline of bookings by comparison with 
the preceding week. For the week just ended 





they are on an approximate parity with the 
‘normal’ line. Shipments and _ production 
showed a gain, but the latter continued below 
shipments and orders booked. There is re. 
ported a slight easing of prices on items in 
small request and good supply, but prices are 
said to be firmly held on active items which are 
in scant supply at the mills. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 29.—Chief advances in 
southern pine this week were in 1-inch Nos, 1 
and 2, which are up about $2. No. 3 dimension 
also has advanced considerably. On the whole 
the market is up about $1 a thousand. Demand 
for practically all items is splendid, and the out- 
look for the next few months very promising. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Omaha, Neb., Jan. 29.—The shingle market 
continues active, with dealers placing big orderg 
to fill out broken stocks before the year’s build. 
ing gets well under way. Shipments from the 
Coast are larger. Present prices hold with a 
good chance for an increase within the next ten 


days. The lath situation has shown a slight 
improvement, with indications of a firmer 
market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 29.—Quotations on 
red cedar shingles remain the same with a 
determination, on the part of the dealers, to 
stabilize prices. Clears are quoted at $3.35 and 
stars at $2.85. Stocks are low and some idle 
mills have resumed operations. Local call is 
light with rural demand continuing the same as 
last wéek. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—Shingle quotations 
here have remained unchanged for a month now, 
clears being quoted at $3.35 and stars at $2.75, 
Demand, however, is slow. There is a fairly 
good demand for siding, especially in mixed 
cars. Tath demand is good. Southern pine and 
fir prices are around $4, 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—The shingle market 
remains inactive, with clears quoted at $3.20 
and stars at $2.75, Pacific coast base. In the 
lath market, which is likewise dull, prevailing 
prices are $4.50 for No. 2 and $5.50 for No. 1 
f. o. b., St. Louis. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Orders from retail 
yards for shingles are coming along rather 
slowly. Red cedars are very firm at $5.78 to 
$5.81 for the better makes of British Columbia 
XXXXX., The present range of white cedar 
extras is $5.50 to $6. The spread on white cedar 
clears is $4.85 to $5.50. Lath prices are on the 
up grade and buyers show a tendency to hold 
off. Boston wholesalers covering New York 
territory report demand is expanding very ma- 
terially. Quotations have jumped to $8 to $8.25 
for 114-inch lath and $9 for 15-inch. Demand 
for furring is better and while the range is 
still $38 to $40, there is a stronger tendency to 
insist on the higher price. Spruce and pine 
clapboards are scarce and prices are firmly held 
despite quiet demand. Spruce clapboards sell 
at $120 for extras and $115 for clears. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 28.—Steadiness char- 
acterizes the shingle trade as dealers are com- 
ing into the market to replenish broken stocks. 
Buying by rural dealers is the best feature, al- 
tho quite a few orders have been booked from 
city dealers. Receipts from the Pacific coast are 
larger. Red cedar extra clears are quoted 
around $5 and extra stars at $4.35, delivered. 
Some demand for British Columbia XXXXX is 
also reported. Lath trade shows some activity 
and prices are unchanged, 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Shingles about hold 
their own in price, with extra clears quoted at 
$5.01 and stars $4.41. British Columbia XXXXX 
are $5.51. Demand is on a small scale and few 
retailers are now displaying any interest. Lath 
prices hold firm. 


New York, Jan. 28.—Western lath sell between 
$7.25 and $7.50, f. o. b. dock New York. East- 
ern spruce lath by cargo are strong at $8.50, 
while car lath are ranging from $8.50 to $9 
according to the point of delivery. Building 18 
going right ahead and demand for lath is heavy. 
West Coast shingles are also in splendid de- 
mand with a tendency to stiffen. Difficulty is 
experienced in getting orders placed promptly 
and a further rise is looked for very shortly. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 28.—Cypress shingles 
continue in fair request, with mill assortments 
broken. Cypress lath sell in about the same 
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yolume as last week. Prices on both items 
stand unchanged but firm. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 29.—Shingles have slowed 
up in demand again after enjoying a brief spell 
of good orders. Weather has improved, and de- 
mand may pick up again in a few days. Stars 
are quoted at $2.85 and clears at $3.30 f.o.b., 
west Coast. Lath are in strong demand at the 
same prices prevailing last week. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Jan, 28.—Distributers here re- 
port brisk demand for mahogany from practically 
all classes of consumers, with the call from in- 
side finish mills particularly good. Plants cut- 
ting solid mahogany and veneers here are 
operating to capacity. No. 3 common or culls 
is sold sixty to ninety days ahead by the largest 
local producer at $55. Stock especially selected 
for figure brings $10 premium and kiln dried 
jJumber $10 to $15 additional. Wholesale quota- 
tions, f. o. b. Boston, on air dried mahogany, log 
run for figure: 

4/4 5/4, 6/4 & 8/4 10/4 & 12/4 


PAS seccce vices $220 $225 $230 
No. 1 common. 170@$180 175@$180 185@$2090 
No. 2 common. 115 125 135 

No. 3 common broken assortments only at $55. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—The call for practi- 
cally all kinds of boxing and crating stock is 
somewhat above the average for the early weeks 
of anew year. Difficulty in getting new supplies 
of logs to the boxboard mills, due to the lack of 
snow in many parts of New England, has pre- 
vented any accumulation of stock in first hands. 
Quotations show more strength. Desirable pine 
boxboards, inch, sell around $40, and $34 to $37 
is the range for ordinary lumber. Mixed lots of 
inch boxboards, including the usual assortments 
of native softwoods, are quoted $25 to $30. 


News Letters 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
(Continued from page 99) 


Power to buy British Columbia lumber for use 
in the three grain growing Provinces of western 
Canada is assuredly to be greatly enhanced by 
the rapid development of the westbound wheat 
movement. This week some twenty-five or thirty 
members of the Dominion Parliament and Senate 
have been visiting this Province, looking seriously 
into this new grain shipping route. As one of the 
visitors put it, this is the last hope of a great 
section of western Canada to put the grain-growing 
business on a paying basis. Where the west Coast 
route has this year taken care of over 20,000,000 
bushels, it would, if developed, be called on to 
handle many times that much in a few years. 
The railways are frankly preparing for an annual 
westward movement of 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat within a very short time. With demand 
for grain ships expanding as foretold by the men 
interested in bringing Alberta and Saskatchewan 
wheat westward, there may at times be a dearth 
of cargo space, especially if lumber export trade 
keeps up on the present basis of increase. Such a 
situation might conceivably slow down the export 
lumber trade. But there is always a compensation. 
Westward movement of wheat is bound to work 
to the advantage of the lumber manufacturers of 
the Pacific coast in two ways—it will bring in 
cars with a westbound load, always a bugbear to 
the railways—and it will tend to improve condi- 
tions in the three western Provinces, which will 
be reflected in increased buying power. 

_ The Shimoisaka Timber Co. which owns timber 
limits at Brandon Harbor, near Hardy Bay, has 
purchased six acres of water frontage on the 
North Fraser River, in South Vancouver, imme- 
diately west of the Dominion Creosoting & Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant, and will erect a mill with a 
capacity of between 25,000 and 30,000 feet of lum- 
ber a day. The mill will cost something like 
$250,000, and will be used to cut cedar for export 
to Japan. The work of construction will be started 


at once, 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 29.—Trade conditions in Ontario during 
January have been more or less uncertain and 
almost featureless. Inventories, annual conven- 
tions and the confusion arising out of the sales 
tax have each, contributed their share to this 
Situation. Dry stocks of lumber today are scarce 
and there is a good demand for all the low ends. 
White pine uppers are quiet and quotations are, 
- anything, a little easier. Southern pine and 
Michigan hemlock have been stronger, and On- 
tario hemlock, spruce and jack pine have been 











Ross Gasoline 
Carrier with 

load of eleven 
10x10 timbers 

44 ft. long at 
West Oregon 
Lumber Company 
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Since November 
1922, The A. C. 
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“That blower system 


never shuts us down!” 


sid UCTION!”’ continued the shop foreman, ‘“‘that Kirk & Blum 
S System has got so much ‘suck’ she pulls everything that ain’t 
nailed down! She never clogs up, nor shuts us down a minute. Beats 
the one we threw out all to Halifax and back!”’ 


A “suction guarantee” and a “power guarantee” go into every 
Kirk & Blum proposal. Kirk & Blum engineering and exclusive 
construction features enable us to make these guarantees without 
guessing. 


Often by only partial reconstruction, we can put new life, capacity, 
and suction into over-loaded or badly engineered dust-collecting 
systems. Our engineers will estimate your needs without obligation 
to you. 





Send for this book de- 


scribing Kirk & Blumen- I 

epee i superiorities, HE Ki RK & Bu M MEFs. ©. 
d i , ° P 

eee Pneumatic Engineers 


Shavings and Dust-Collecting Systems, Waste and 
Fume Removal, Conveying and Ventilating Systems 


2852 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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#, ~ 12th Street and Baltimore Avenue 
a KANSAS CITY, MO. 


N the very center of 
the business district, 
the combined buying 
power giving the best 
in room accommoda. 
tions,cafe and dining 
service at fair prices. 
S. J. WHITMORE, 
Chairman 











~ _ JOSEPH REICHL, 
V-P. and Gen. Mgr. 
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benefited correspondingly. All these lines are firm, 
There have been a few sales recently of winter-cut 
stock of merchantable spruce and mill run jack 
pine at figures close to those of a year ago, with a 
tendency toward a slightly higher value. Already 
there appears to be some getting together on the 
part of buyers and sellers for 1924 cut, but no 
sales are reported. Somewhat better prices are 
expected owing to the higher cost of production, 
Woods labor today is plentiful. Dry stocks of 
hardwoods in Ontario are growing smaller, par. 
ticularly in 5/4 and up, and in No. 2 common and 
better. Inquiries are plentiful for birch, maple, 
soft maple and basswood. 

The Stratford branch of the Ontario Retail Lum. 
ber Dealers’ Association recently held a meeting 
in the Mansion House, Stratford, Ont., which was 
well attended. E. K. Kalbfleisch, Stratford, oc. 
cupied the chair, with George S. Zimmerman, 
Tavistock, as secretary. Much of the time of the 
meeting was given up to a discussion of the saleg 
tax. 

The Province of Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and members of other interested trades 
recently held a meeting in Montreal, to discuss 
the matter of lien act protection. It was decided 
to send a delegation to Quebec to interview the 
Provincial Government and ask for greater pro- 
tection than is afforded today. Delegates were 
appointed from every trade represented. 

Daniel C. Baird, St. Marys, Ont., widely known 
retail lumber dealer, was married recently to Miss 
Margaret Ferguson, Motherwell, Ont. 

A. E. Roberts, former British Columbia lumber 
commissioner for eastern Canada, who now rep- 
resents the Edgecumbe-Newham Co. (Ltd.), Van- 
couver, B. C., in eastern Canada, is on a business 
trip to Vancouver. He expects to return early in 
February. 

W. E. S. Savage, Mimico, Ont., had the mis- 
fortune recently to break a couple of ribs as a 
result of a fall on the slippery pavement. For- 
tunately, the injuries are not serious. 

Walter Dixon, Grand Valley, Ont., is now in 
charge of the lumber yard operated for many 
years at Arthur, Ont., by W. G. Gorvett. Henry 
Dixon continues in charge of the yard of Dixon 
Bros. at Grand Valley, which recently bought out 
Mr. Gorvett’s business. 

Angus McLean, Bathurst, N. B., president of 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, spent a 
few days recently in Toronto on business. 

Hugh H. Reid, of the Laminated Materials Co. 
(Ltd.), New Westminster, B. C., paid a business 
visit recently to Toronto and Montreal. 

H. J. Terry and A. S. Nicholson, of Terry- 
Nicholson-Cates (Ltd.), Toronto, are on a business 
trip to British Columbia. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 28.—All items of yard and shed stock are 
in demand. Both wholesalers and retailers ap- 
pear extremely interested in covering requirements. 
There is also considerable inquiry from railroads 
and industrials. Several of the mills in this sec- 
tion report heavy inquiries for factory construc- 
tion timbers. Mill stocks are badly broken and 
order files are increasing. 


P. A. Rogers, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., at- 
tended to business in New Orleans last week. V. 
C. Langley, John Bissell and A. J. Glassow, of 
the Marathon & Wausau-Southern companies, 
have returned from a directors’ meeting in Wausau, 
Wis. Eber Darling, of Elkhart, Ind., representing 
the Wausau-Southern in northern Indiana and 
southern Michigan, is in Laurel for the week. 
Charles Green and his house guest, D. R. Moon, 
of Eau Claire, Wis., who has large box factory and 
lumber interests in that section, are duck hunting 
in the Delta. C. L. Sharborough has returned 
here after three months in Ohio and West Virginia, 
pending the arrival of John Scott Street in that 
territory. 


An editorial from the Laurel Daily Leader says: 
“Laurel is to have one of the greatest public 
libraries in the South, thanks to the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Eastman. The original East- 
man Foundation consisted of the present mag 
nificent Lauren E. Rogers Library Building, to 
gether with an endowment of $100,000. The latest 
gift provides for an additional building to cost 
$125,000 and an additional endowment of $50,000. 
These same civic benefactors made a munificent 
gift of $100,000 toward the building of the new 
Presbyterian Church during the recent visit to 
their son and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace B. 
Rogers. Mr. and Mrs. Eastman will winter at 
Pasadena, Calif. 

A. C. McCall, of Johnstown, Pa., paid a visit 
last week to the Gilchrist-Fordney Lumber Co. 


Exports of forest products of the United 
States are so nearly balanced by imports that 
cut and consumption are practically equal. 



































